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Congress Approves 
Additive Measure 
With Cancer Clause 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The feed and 
chemical industries encountered a 
sharp setback in their fight on the 
Delaney cancer clause of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act when the 
Senate adopted the House version of 
the color additive amendment with- 
out question. 


The Senate, without asking for a 
conference between the two cham- 
bers of Congress, acted in the closing 
session before the congressional re- 
cess. 

The House color additive bill con- 
tains the controversial Delaney 
clause, but the previously passed Sen- 
ate bill did not. Thus, the Senate re- 
ceded from its position on the meas- 
ure when it passed the bill as ap- 
proved a few days earlier by the 
House. 

It has been feared that passing of 

(Turn to DELANEY, page 96) 


Sees Bearish Tone 
In Crop Estimates 


By F. C. BISSON 
Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—While the private crop 
estimate put out by C. M. Galvin as 
of July 1 did not carry any detailed 
production figures by states on the 
coarse grains, it did have over-all 
bushel figures on corn, oats and soy- 
beans. 

And, while it is a fact that no one 
of the three figures set any all-time 
high records, after giving considera- 
tion to the late planting on all three, 
not to mention the poor growing 
weather experienced during much of 
the time since the seed went into the 
ground, there were some bearish 
overtones in the figures because of 
their being of such substantial size 
despite the shadow cast by the weath- 
er situation. 

On corn, he started out with an 
acreage of 84,162,000 or about half a 
million less than was harvested in 
1959 and around 4 million better than 
the 10-year average. Planting in the 
central states area composed of the 
two big producing states of Iowa and 
Illinois, plus Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan was very badly delayed 
both by heavy and frequent rainfall 

(Turn to BEARISH, page 97) 


To Pursue Work on Delaney Problem 


CHICAGO—Congressional approv- 
al of color additive legislation con- 
taining the Delaney clause is regard- 
ed as a serious setback for industry, 
but the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and other industry 
groups will continue to work toward 
an easing of problems which the De- 
laney clause and its interpretation 


have brought. 

Action on the color additives meas- 
ure, containing a cancer clause with- 
out any modifications, ended any real 
hope of legislative action this year 
to modify the Delaney clause which 
already is in the food additives 
amendment. 

“It is most unfortunate that the 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


NEW MILL—An lowa feed manufacturer tells of his recent plant expansion 
and modernization which brought pushbutton feed mixing. Page 18. 


CREDIT CONTROL—The second in a series of two articles dealing with credit 
control in the feed industry appears on page 26. 


MILLS FEED, FLOUR—The operation of a Virginia firm which mills both feed 


and flour is described on page 32. 


MARKET RESEARCH—''What makes one company more successful than other 
similar companies can be only small but highly important differences,"' says market 


researcher. Page 42. 


ANTIBIOTICS—Results of three college experiments with several antibiotics for 


chicks are reported on page 54. 
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Connecticut Meeting 


Discusses Plan to Move Grain by 
Water, Freight Rates, Mill Location 


By Special Correspondent 

STORRS, CONN.—A Maine poul- 
try and feed firm is planning to 
transport midwestern corn by water 
in expectation of reducing feed costs 
significantly and thereby competing 
more effectively with the southeast- 
ern poultry industry. 

Plans for this system, along with 
comments on feed transportation sit- 
uation for the Northeast, were out- 
lined at the Connecticut summer 
poultry meeting by Frank Lipman, 
president of Samuel Lipman Sons, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. Lipman said no one could pre- 
dict whether water transportation 
would take over in the future or 
whether rail freight rates would be 
reduced significantly to compete with 
barge shipments of corn. But, he said, 
“I do know that in order to make 
rates competitive (with the South) 


In Brief— 


Here’s Livestock, 


WASHINGTON — How do things 
shape up so far as livestock and poul- 
try production is concerned in the 
months ahead? Here’s a brief run- 
down of information from a recent 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on the agricultural demand and 
price situation: 

BEEF CATTLE: Cattle slaughter 
will likely continue above last year 
the rest of 1960, with gains in both 
fed and grass cattle. Number on feed 
April 1 was 8% above a year earlier, 


Poultry Outlook 


and rate of marketings in the second 
quarter indicates a considerable num- 
ber still on hand. Prices of fed cattle 
will decline moderately this summer 
and hold little promise of much re- 
covery this fall. Feeder cattle prices 
will weaken seasonally this fall. 
HOGS: Production continued to de- 
cline this spring, but farmers’ inten- 
tions indicate a much smaller de- 
crease this fall. Hog slaughter this 
summer will be significantly smaller 
(Turn to OUTLOOK, page 96) 


we have to have more than one way 
of transporting our grain in here.” 

For now, he looks for no more than 
“token” reductions in freight rates. 

Mr. Lipman, in commenting on rail 
rates, also expressed the opinion that 
“in the years to come, feed mills will 
be built where the production of 
poultry is located and there will be 
no need of transit.” 

The talk by Mr. Lipman was one 
of the highlights of the Connecticut 
meeting, held June 27 at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Another speaker, discussing north- 
eastern competition with the South, 
declared that the Northeast can con- 
tinue to be the most profitable place 
to produce market eggs. But this will 

(Turn to CONNECTICUT, page 6) 


Creditor Payment 
Plan Asked By Firm 


GREENVILLE, TENN. — Smith 
Grain Co., Inc., has filed a petition 
in U.S. District Court for the east- 
ern district of Tennessee, northeast- 
ern division, proposing an arrange- 
ment with its unsecured creditors un- 
der the provisions of Chapter XI of 
the Act of Congress relating to bank- 
ruptcy. 

A meeting of its creditors will be 
held at 10 a.m., July 29, in the federal 
court room, U.S. Post Office Building, 
Greenville. At this meeting, the cred- 
itors may prove their claims, nomi- 
nate a trustee, appoint a committee 
of creditors, examine the debtor, ex- 

(Turn to CREDITOR, page 96) 


confusion, inequities and discrimina- 
tory situation regarding the use of 
certain feed additives during the past 
year have not been cleared up,” 
AFMA pointed out. 

However, W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president said, the association will 
immediately draw up a new program 
of action in view of the recent de- 
velopments. A new additives com- 
mittee has been named to work on 
the problem. 

Dal Bruner of the Animal Health 
Institute, Des Moines, said that the 
AHI board will meet soon to evalu- 
ate the present situation and estab- 
lish a policy for further action seek- 
ing relief from the present situation 
which confronts drug and chemical 
firms, the feed industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Glennon noted that, on mutual 

(Turn to PROBLEM, page 97) 


Urged to Resist 
Guarantee Requests 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. is suggesting 
that feed manufacturers, for the time 
being at least, strongly resist re- 
quests to give dairymen written guar- 
antees that the feed will not cause 
any illegal residues in milk when fed 
to dairy herds. 

The AFMA pointed out in a bulle- 
\in this week that feed manufacturers 
are currently being approached by 
dairymen asking for a warranty or 
certification, in writing, that the feed 
will not cause any illegal residues. 
It is understood that the problem has 
come up mostly in California and the 
Northeast. Concern about pesticide 
residues on grain and forage has been 
expressed. 

The AFMA pointed out that the re- 
quest for guarantees poses a difficult 
and delicate problem for the feed 
manufacturer. 

“Factors completely beyond the 
control of the feed manufacturer can 
contribute to the possibility of resi- 
dues in milk,” the association noted. 

(Turn to GUARANTEE, page 97) 
Western Hatcheries 
Building New Mill 

EL DORADO, ARK.—The Wesweiit 
Hatcheries of Fort Worth, Texas, 
have announced the awarding of con- 
tracts for the construction of a feed 
mill at El Dorado to be a part of the 
poultry expansion program in Union 
county. 

Lealon Wilson, local manager for 
Western Hatcheries, said that the 
Delta Steel and Construction Co. of 
West Memphis, Ark., which is a divi- 
sion of Brownlee and Rogers, Inc., 
will build the new mill to be known 
as the El Dorado Milling Co. 

ALBAR Building Sales of El] Dora- 
do designed the new mill, and Al 
Miller will be the project engineer. 
Construction will start immediately. 
The mill is being designed to be a 
push-button operation with a daily 
production capacity of 100 tons of fin- 
ished feed. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for railroad and 
truck shipping facilities. Alton Harris 
will be mill manager. 
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Top of the Hopper 


CITING A TREND toward more commercial feedlots, a midwestern feed- 
lot operator commented on the question of whether the small feeder can 
stay in business and how far the big feedlots can go. “If only part of the 
additional big feedlots being considered are built,” he said, “that will be 
enough to make them competitive among themselves. Feed company and 
other money interests are pushing us in this direction. I know of one feed 
company that offered to furnish 5,000 cattle a year for five years if a feeder 
would put up a 10,000-head feedlot and a mill. The smaller feeder probably 
cannot stay in business unless he goes to nearly year-round feeding and can 
afford to enlarge some.” 

v 

WHICH WAY WILL FEED FIRMS go when it comes to the question of 
complete feeds, concentrates, premixes, etc.? No doubt different people will 
continue to go in different directions in different areas in serving the chang- 
ing agriculture. Setting aside the poultry industry and financing and integra- 
tion and other angles, a feed manufacturer was remarking the other day that 
so far as livestock is concerned, he is making close studies of the advisability 
of putting emphasis on concentrate and “premix” programs for feeders. A 
number of persons have mentioned that they expect further increases in use 
of super concentrates and premixes by larger feeders and local mixers. And, 
of course, some firms have for some time stressed concentrate programs for 
feeders. But this feed man was studying and weighing possibilities in moving 
more strongly than in the past into “concentrate” or “premix” programs for 
feeders who would do their own mixing. 


v 

THE CONCEPT OF THE “MERRY-GO-ROUND” HEN HOUSE in Colo- 
rado (described and pictured in Feedstuffs June 4 and June 25) is said by 
some well qualified observers to have real merits. This is the unit, in a cylin- 
drical house, in which rows of cages circle around and take the birds to the 
feed and water. Environmental control and automation are features of the 
house. One scientist who said the idea has possibilities observed that design 
of the unit was a case where engineers started with knowledge of air move- 
ment and control but with no preconceived ideas about poultry housing. Per- 
haps, he said, more new concepts can be used in the industry. 


THE IDEA OF JOINT RESEARCH has been brought up a few times 
recently. For example, a group of regional cooperatives recently announced 
a further expansion in their jointly sponsored feed research programs, with 
swine studies conducted jointly at one place, poultry experiments at an- 
other, etc. Also, in one state several feed companies worked together with a 
state experiment station in jointly studying a disease and drug question that 
required some work in connection with a new product and a certain regulatory 
situation. Some say that in at least some types of experimental work, there 
may be more joint projects. 
v 
SOME FEED MEN and industrial engineers who have observed the feed 
manufacturing industry have been noting that far too many firms do an 
inadequate job of cost and profit analysis and cost accounting and control. 
Also, some say that not enough attention has been given to analysis on the 
basis of return on capital investment. They feel that a much better job will 
have to be done in these areas if many firms and the industry are to progress 
and show satisfactory returns. 
At the same time, some have been heard to remark that, while it has 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 98) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


‘With some exceptions, feed manufacturers had little to complain of this 
week as sales have held steady or improved, generally. Throughout much of 
the country, however, pasture conditions are holding up exceptionally well, 
thereby tending to depress dairy feed sales. Business is slow in the Ohio 
area, largely as a result of unsettled weather, including severe storms. The 
hog-corn ratio moved up again, this time to 14.7 compared with 14.4 last 
week and 11.9 a year ago. The wholesale feedstuffs price index is 73.5, 
slightly below the 73.7 last week. It was 81.0 the same week last year. The 
feed-grain index is up to 66.8. Last week it was 65.9, and a year ago it was 


68.4. (Feed markets in detail on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


The gradual edging upward of for- 
mula feed sales during the past sev- 
eral weeks is continuing, and maybe 
even gaining momentum. 

This encouraging picture seems to 
stem from the fact that turkey feeds 
are moving very well as the birds 
grow, and as the market approaches 
the usual seasonal peak sometime in 
August. On top of this, poultry start- 
er business seems to be lasting fur- 
ther into the season this year than 
usual. Several manufacturers report 
that sales in this line are holding up 
exceptionally well. 

Hog feeds continue to move well, 
but the dairy feed slump shows little 
sign of improvement. 

While most manufacturers report 
that their plants are running a full, 
regular 40-hr. rate, one large manu- 
facturer says overtime has reached 
the point now to warrant adding a 
third 8-hr. shift. 

A formula feed price increase of 
about 50¢-$1 a ton is probable, as 
some major ingredients show an up- 
ward price trend. However, one man- 
ufacturer says the increased ingredi- 
ent prices appear to be of a tempo- 
rary, erratic nature — not significant 
enough to warrant higher feed prices. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest continues about unchanged 
for the week despite the July 4 holi- 
day. Most mills will run a normal 
week, but do not have much backlog 
into next week. 

Pig and hog feeds are moving well, 
being helped by the high hog market. 
The hog feed ratio is as favorable 
as it has been in some time. 

Broiler feeds are selling well, and 
trade sources report a heavy move- 
ment of turkey feeds. Turkey con- 
centrate feeds are providing a better 
share of the volume along with the 
growing feeds. 

Cattle and dairy feeds are off a 
little with excellent grass conditions 
prevailing throughout most of the 
area. 

Most price lists will go out with 
only minor changes, if not wholly 
unchanged. Ingredients and grains 
have been steady through this period. 


Northeast 


Following the usual pattern, as to 
amount and type, the feed business 
picture was not much changed from 
last week. With pastures good, busi- 
ness was slow. Dairy type feed and 
egg mashes sold the best. There was 
an increasing demand for growing 
feeds as well as turkey feed. 

Egg prices showed little or no 
change from a week ago. Receipts 
were adequate to liberal for extra- 
large and large; medium and small 
sizes were adequate. Demand was 
slow to moderate. The market was 
about steady. Large whites sold for 
45-50¢ doz., mostly 47-48¢. 

Broiler prices were unchanged to 
about %¢ lower. Supplies of live 


poultry were adequate. Demand was 
very slow. The market was weaker 
for fancy colored fowl; fryers were 
fully steady and leghorn fowl steady. 
Broilers and fryers, 2-4 lb. delivered 
at Buffalo, were 21-22¢ Ib. 

Grains showed some strength. Corn 
was up 2%¢ from last week, and oats 
gained 1¢. 

Mill running time was down from 
a week ago as a result of the July 
4th holiday. Running time ranged 
from 3 to 6 days. 

Slightly higher prices were evident 
in the millfeed market. Inventories 
continued on the low side. Bran was 
$1-1.50 higher; midds. were up about 
$1 and red dog advanced $1. An ab- 
normal bulk demand for red dog 
showed sacked at even money and in 
some cases at discount under the bulk 


market. 


All types of formula feeds were re- 
ported as somewhat improved with 
the exception of poultry feeds, which 
remain unchanged, but still good. 

Demand for broilers last week in 
some cases was greater than supplies, 
with northern Georgia broilers bring- 
ing 17%4-18¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farm. Most 
of the southern states have had a 
slight decrease in chick placements 
each week since the week ending 
June 4. Many growers are fearful 
that the earlier replacements of 
greater number of chicks with the 
growers may depress prices. 

Large quantities of truck corn con- 
tinue to come into the Southeast, 
causing supplies to exceed demands, 
but with prices remaining practically 
unchanged. 

With more oil mills completing 
their crushing operations on cotton- 
seed for the season, it is causing cot- 
tomseed meal to begin showing signs 
of short supplies, with the market 
definitely showing a firmer tone. Some 
prices have advanced from 50¢ to $1 
a ton, depending upon locations. Soy- 
bean production still exceeds demand, 
causing prices for nearby shipment 
to drop $1-1.50 per ton this week. 
Many of the major feed ingredients 
buyers report having bought practi- 
cally all of their materials through 
the month of July. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
good, with many processors advanc- 
ing their prices from $2.50 to $5 per 
ton this week. Florida plants have 
practically no offerings, and many 
producers are now allocating their 
shipments. 


Central States 


Evidence of at least some moderate 
slowing-up in sales volume in formula 
feeds was beginning to crop up as 
the first week in July came to a 
close. However, it is rather apparent 
that at least some of the letdown 
was brought on by the long week- 
end. 

June was something better than a 
fair month, and for that reason, some 
in the trade seem to be anticipating 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do not make 
a superior product. What your customers expect of the Vitamin A 
in your feeds is that it will be readily assimilated by their animals... 
and that the vitamin potency will be retained during storage, under 
varying heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


availability continuing research proves that no real 
difference can be said to exist in the availability of major, com- 
mercially accepted Vitamin A Products. However, Peter Hand 
Vitamin A is above the average line of response more often than 
any other. (Test #Al-58C)* The important difference in Vitamin A 
products is in their stability. 


PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is available in a wide variety 
of potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iilinois 


a/so superior quality custom premixes blended to 
your exacting specifications 


© 1960 P. H. B. Co. 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 9, 1960-3 


stabili ty Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove the 
consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #L-53-54-2)* 
In MASHES (Test #1-53-54-1)* 

e In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Test #A-4-54)* 
In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #L-54-40)* 
In WATER (Test #1-54-37)* 


*For complete detai/s and information on results and conditions 
of testing please mail this coupon. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-7-9 
1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, lilinois 

Please send me complete testing details, plus full data and recommended 
usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A 


Name. Title. 

Company Name 

Address. 

City Zone. State... 
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Note Need for 
Delay in Proposed 
Rate Adjustments 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. reported this 
week in a bulletin that it had sug- 
gested that more time was 
before a general and comprehensive 
revision such as the proposed adjust- 
ment in freight rates by Eastern 
Railroads be made effective. 

The adjustment will receive further 
study before becoming effective, it 
was decided at a public hearing June 
30 in Chicago (Feedstuffs, July 2). 
Originally, the target date for the 
proposed revisions was Oct. 1, 1960. 

There are many complexities in- 
volved in this matter and numerous 
statements were presented at the 
hearing on behalf of individual proc- 
essors, millers, feed manufacturers, 
grain exchanges and other shippers, 
AFMA said. 

“AFMA, through its executive traf- 
fic committee, gave careful consider- 
ation to the proposal,” said AFMA. 
“It was recognized that some differ- 
ence of opinion existed due to terri- 
tory and regional considerations. 
AFMA members in eastern and north- 
eastern territories have been active- 
ly seeking lower rates on midwestern 
grain and grain products. It is felt 
that rate adjustments for this terri- 
tory are essential if feed manufac- 
turers are to maintain a competi- 
tive position with other areas.” 

It was the consensus of the AFMA 
traffic committee that “the proposal 
was of concern to many members oth- 
er than those located in official terri- 
tory and therefore, was not limited 
to one area.” It was pointed out that 
“certain of the proposals would cre- 
ate dislocations and inequities and 
further study was essential before 
any action is finalized,” AFMA said. 


Asks $7.8 Million in 
Trade Secret Case 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., has filed a 
lawsuit in U.S. district court here 
in connection with trade secrets relat- 
ing to Merck's new coccidiostat, am- 
prolium. 

The suit, asking $7.8 million plus 
other unspecified amounts, was filed 
against R. S. Aries & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn., and certain indi- 
viduals and firms. 

Meanwhile, a hearing has been set 
for July 18 on a request by Merck 
for a temporary injunction to bar the 
defendants from marketing the drug. 

Merck has given the tradename 
“Amprol” to amprolium. Federal 
clearance for use of the coccidiostat 
in feed has been asked. 


Food Plants Receive 
Processing Procedures 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued letters re- 
cently to all processing plants prepar- 
ing food products containing poultry 
meat, setting forth interim proce- 
dures to be followed after July 1 by 
those plants which were issued ex- 
emption certificates under the Poul- 
try Products Inspection Act. 

This action was necessary because 
the Department's request for authori- 
ty to continue to exempt such plants 
from complete inspection under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act be- 
yond June 30, 1960, has not been en- 
acted. 

A request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation to provide funds for com- 
plete inspection in the food process- 
ing plants involved has been submit- 
ted to congress. The letters explain 
interim procedures which will con- 
tinue in effect until further notice. 


Provide Funds to Expand Inspection 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Awaiting proba- 
ble approval of the White House is 
a supplemental appropriations act 
which will provide funds for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to expand 
its mandatory poultry inspection to 
all plants which heretofore have been 
operating under an exemption by 
USDA. The appropriations measure 
was passed by Congress prior to its 
recess. 

The inspection exemption was at- 
tributed to a shortage of inspectors 
and the small size of many plants 
whose operations were considered too 
inconsequential to justify continuous 
inspection by USDA. 

When it submitted its budget for 
this fiscal year, USDA did not ask for 
additional funds for expansion of its 
inspection service since many plants 
doing secondary processing of poultry 
remained under the old voluntary in- 
spection service. Such operations in- 
cluded the canning industry making 
soups, canned poultry meats and 
other products. 

These plants did not have available 
to them the right to use the official 
USDA stamp of approval for whole- 
someness and were required to carry 
a label notation that they were ex- 
empted from provisions of the man- 
datory inspection law. 

It was this condition which pro- 


voked almost unanimous opposition 
from all segments of the poultry in- 
dustry as well as labor and consumer 
groups. They sensed in this labeling 
provision something of a deceit on 
the consumer and a loop-hole where 
some few not-too-high-principled 
processors might bring the entire in- 
dustry into disrepute by processing 
and merchandising unwholesome 
products or those processed in un- 
sanitary plants. 

As the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee was holding hearings on renewed 
USDA authority to continue the ex- 
emption, it was learned that on the 
Senate side of Congress, Sen. Richard 
Russell (D., Ga.) questioned the fail- 
ure of USDA to ask for funds to en- 
large its inspection service. It was al- 
leged that there was danger to the 
entire poultry industry from some 
few operators who might operate 
without regard to the common good. 
Sen. Russell said that the Senate 
would approve a supplemental ap- 
propriation to supply necessary funds. 

The Russell position clinched the 
matter. The House disapproved the 
request of USDA proponents and 
shortly both chambers granted the 
needed funds. This week USDA an- 
nounced its interim poultry inspec- 
tion program before bringing the 
previously exempted plants under the 
national program on the same terms 
as have existed for other operators. 


F. Genoa CO. H, Johnson 


O. A. Cooper Reports 
3 Personnel Changes 


HUMBOLDT, NEB. — Three per- 
sonnel changes have been made in 
the O. A. Cooper Co., according to 
an announcement 
from Guy Cooper, 
president. 

Joseph F.. Genoa, 
formerly secretary 
of the company, 
has been elected 
vice president, 
western _ division, 
and will manage 
the new feed mill 
now under con- 
struction at Cozad, 
Neb. Charles H. 
(Chuck) Johnson, formerly assistant 
to the president, has been elected 
company secretary. 

Rudy Tomek has been added to 
the organization as assistant sales 
manager. 

Mr. Genoa joined O. A. Cooper 
as an accountant in 1950, following 
a business administration course in 
Tarkio (Mo.) College and a year with 
Neil T. Jenkins & Co., a certified 
public accountant firm. He was elect- 
ed secretary and office manager in 
1955, and since has added the respon- 
sibilities of managing the company’s 
flour mill and developing its grain 
storage department. 

Mr. Johnson started with the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills in 1931, He became a 
director of the firm in 1944 and gen- 
eral sales manager in 1948, resigning 
in 1955 to join O. A. Cooper as as- 
sistant to the president. Leaving in 
1956 to engage in various activities 
in Nebraska and California, he re- 
joined Cooper’s Jan. 1, 1959, as as- 
sistant to the president. 

Mr. Tomek is a 1948 graduate of 
the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture. He spent two years 


Rudy Tomek 


with Geo. A. Hormel & Co. as live- 
stock buyer and seller of wholesale 
carcass beef. Since 1950, he has 
taught a veterans’ farm training 
class and engaged in large scale 
farming and livestock operation near 
Table Rock, Neb. He will concentrate 
on specialized work in the general 
area surrounding Cozad. 


A. A. Williams Leaves 
Memphis Exchange 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Arthur A. 
Williams has resigned as executive 
vice president and general manager of 
the Memphis Board of Trade, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1949. Mr. Wil- 
liams announced recently that he and 
Grider Wiggs, Memphis, have formed 
a partnership to be known as Central- 
South Grain Products, operating as 
grain brokers and commission agents. 

During his tenure with the board, 
its grain handling has increased 
greatly and Memphis has become a 
large distribution and accumulation 
center for grains. 

Under Mr. Williams’ direction, a 
modern new grain inspection depart- 
ment has been planned for Presidents 
Island. Construction is expected to 
begin soon. 

The position vacated by Mr. Wil- 
liams will be unfilled, according to 
Harry D. Tobias, president of the 
Board of Trade. Fred Rivalto, who 
has served as pit manager of the pro- 
tein oil meal futures market for the 
past 10 years, has been named man- 
ager of the board. 


Central-South Grain Products will 
be located temporarily in the offices 
of Mr. Wiggs, who has been in the 
cash protein oil meal business in the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange Building. 
Mr. Wiggs’ business will be continued 
in the new firm. 

Mr. Williams entered the grain 
business in 1922 with a formula feed 
manufacturing firm. From 1933 to 
1949, he was in charge of commodity 
buying for Happy Mills. After that 
company was sold, he joined the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade. 

The Board of Trade members hon- 
ored Mr. Williams with a testimonial 
dinner and presented him with a 
silver service. 


Report No Rumen 


Parakeratosis from 
All-Barley Ration 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Beef 
cattle fed an all-barley ration showed 
little or no parakeratosis at slaugh- 
ter, a Colorado State University study 
has indicated. 

Parakeratosis, an abnormal swell- 
ing and encrustation of the inner lin- 
ing of the rumen, frequently has been 
attributed to lack of roughage in the 
ration. The CSU study lends support 
to other recent research reports 
which indicate the condition does not 
invariably occur when an all-concen- 
trate ration is fed. 

Gyorgy Vidacs, graduate assistant 
with the dairy industry section of the 
CSU Experiment Station, did the 
study on four groups of cattle which 
he followed through the slaughter- 
house. They had been fed out in four 
groups, one of which was the lot re- 
ceiving the all-barley ration. 

Incidence of parakeratosis was 
“intermediate” for a second group 
fed equal parts dried beet pulp and 
ground barley. Severe parakeratosis 
resulted in a third group, fed a pel- 
leted ration of equal parts finely 
ground hay and ground grain. 

The fourth, or “control” group, was 
fed a normal fattening ration which 
included both roughage and grain. 
This lot showed no parakeratosis. 

Mr. Vidacs also noted that, in a 
related study, dairy cows getting an 
all-concentrate ration of dried beet 
pulp developed severe parakeratosis 
within four or five days. Feeding an 
all-hay ration can ease the condition 
in about 10 days, he said. 

He also reported that the condi- 
tion was partially relieved by adding 
small amounts of acetic acid to the 
beet-pulp ration. Adding propionic 
acid, on the theory that parakeratosis 
might be due to a higher propionic- 
acetic acid ratio, did not produce 
the condition, he concluded. 

Both propionic and acetic acid are 
naturally present in the digestive 
systems of ruminants. 


‘Credit Buying’ Planned 


For ‘No-Money’ Auction 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS—Credit 
“buying” at a “no-money” auction is 
part of the plan for the ninth annual 
Red Circle Auction July 22-23 at the 
CK Ranch near Brookville. 

The auction was originated by John 
J. Vanier, owner of the CK and presi- 
dent of the Gooch Feed Mill Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. and Salina, Kansas. 
Youngsters under 21 can use Red 
Circle points from bags or packages 
of Gooch’s feed and food products to 
buy purebred calves and gilts, and 
portable sewing machines. 

Mr. Vanier said “credit buying” will 
be used to accommodate youngsters 
who feel they do not have sufficient 
Red Circle points for the regular bid- 
ding. 

When a youngster and his parent or 
sponsor arrive at the auction, they 
check in the Red Circle points they 
have saved. Next, they will have an 
opportunity to establish a “credit” 
rating with a Red Circle “banker” 
for additional points if they think 
they will be needed. Repayment for 
credit used will be in Red Circle 
points. 

Other events scheduled include 
Square dancing, games, races, an 
achievement award contest for the 
1959 successful bidders, and a ranch- 
style barbecue. 
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“All Wool and a Yard Wide” 


In early America, some textile manufacturers made a low-grade, adulter- 
ated woolen cloth and stretched it to a yard wide; itinerant peddlers 
then represented it as a quality product of honest measure. Reputable 
merchants, to distinguish their merchandise from that of fraudulent 
competitors, began to advertise their woolens as “all wool and a yard 
wide”. To this day, the expression continues to be synonymous with 


“top quality”. 


Since the day the dehydrated alfalfa industry was born, Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa has been known as “all wool and a yard wide”—a product 
you can always count on to be uniform in grade, tops in quality, and 
consistent in eye-appeal. Small wonder that a product of such absolute 
dependability continues to be the first choice of discriminating buyers 
who are formulating “feeds with a future”! 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 7 
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Georgia Research Shows Coastal 
Bermuda Grass Pellets Promising 


By Special Correspondent 

TIFTON, GA.—The possibilities of 
pelleting Coastal Bermuda and feed- 
ing it to cattle were thoroughly ex- 
plored recently at a short course and 
field day put on by Georgia Coastal 
Plain experiment station and Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College. 

Dean T. M. Cordell, of the college, 
and B. L. Southwell, animal husband- 
man at the experiment station, had 
charge of the program. Approximate- 
ly 150 cattle growers, feed men, re- 
search workers, pelleting machinery 
men and others attended. They came 
from Georgia, South Carolina, Flori- 
da, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Southwell pointed out that 
there is a definite need for high quali- 
ty forage in mixed poultry and swine 
feeds as a source of vitamins, min- 
erals and amino acids. He said there 
is a big demand for Coastal Bermuda 
hay, but it is bulky and expensive to 
‘ransport and to store. 

“Pelleting would help reduce the 
transportation and storage problems,” 
he said. “Preliminary studies have 
shown that feeding Coastal Bermuda 
pellets to steers resulted in good 
gains.” 

He added that many cattlemen are 
hopeful that these pellets can be fed 
instead of grain and with almost as 
good results. “If the pellets are eco- 
nomical producers of beef, they should 
also help milk production. The vita- 
min content of high quality, dehy- 
drated Coastal Bermuda grass is 
high.” 

Mr. Southwell explained that 
Coastal Bermuda grass is well adapt- 
ed to the Georgia area, and that a 
large amount of it could be produced. 
_ Here are summaries of some of the 
talks presented at the field day: 

Results of Feeding Pelleted For- 
ages and Other Feeds to Beef Steers, 
by O. L. Brooks, Southeast Georgia 
branch experiment station, Midville, 
Ga.—There was no significant differ- 
ence in daily gains when dehydrated, 
second-cut alfalfa was compared to 
seasonal cut Coastal Bermuda grass. 
Both alfalfa and Bermuda were pel- 
leted with no additive in pellet or sup- 
plement in the feed trough. Respec- 
tive 100-day gains for alfalfa pellets, 
Coastal Bermuda pellets and conven- 
tional grazing were 2.29, 2.13, and 
0.59 Ib. per day. The amount of 
Coastal Bermuda in pellet form re- 
quired to produce a pound of beef 
was 7.77 Ib. and pelleted alfalfa re- 
quired 7.71 Ib. 

“One thing was clear in these 
tests,” said Mr. Brooks. “Cows do not 
like any pellets above % inch. Also 
they do not like pellets that are too 


hard. It is a problem deciding whether 
to field dry the Coastal Bermuda or 
dehydrate it before making pellets.” 

Records were kept on fertility prac- 
tices, and of the stage of cuttings of 
the Bermuda. Mostly 4-1-2 fertilizer 
was used, 200 Ib. to an acre. The pro- 
tein in the grass varied, but weather 
prevented harvesting at ideal stages 
of growth. 

“It was apparent in the tests that 
some of the best gains can be expect- 
ed when young animals are fed Ber- 
muda pellets,” said Mr. Brooks. 


Studies on Use of Pelleted Feeds for 
Beef Cattle, Dr. A. E. Cullison, ani- 
mal nutritionist at the University of 
Georgia—“Studies on use of pelleted 
feeds for beef cattle over a period of 
five years have been made at the col- 
lege experiment station,” said Dr. 
Cullison. 

In the first of the studies, field- 
cured Coastal Bermuda grass hay of 
about average quality was compared 
in the long, ground and pelleted forms 
as a wintering feed for weanling 
calves. In one test, over a period of 
133 days, calves on ground Coastal 
hay consumed 24.8% more total feed, 
and those on pelleted Coastal hay 
32% more total feed than those re- 
ceiving comparable hay in long form. 
Daily gains were 0.73 Ib., 1.11 Ib., and 
1.45 Ib., respectively Two pounds of 
cottonseed meal per head daily were 
fed. 

In another test, the effect of grind- 
ing and pelleting a complete ration 
for fattening steer calves was studied. 
Here, pelleting tended to lower the 
level of consumption as well as rate 
of gain, whereas grinding without pel- 
leting improved feeding value. How- 
ever, a high incidence of an abnormal 
rumen wall condition was noted 
among cattle on both ground and pel- 
leted feeds. 

Another experiment was conducted 
to study further use of ground and 
pelleted rations for finishing calves, 
and various aspects of the relation- 
ship of type of ration and ration ad- 
ditives to salivary secretion and feed- 
lot performance by beef animals are 
under further study at the experi- 
ment station. 

Pellet Feeding Studies at Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Dr. Dan 
W. Beardsley, animal nutritionist, 
Tifton—Two steer feeding trials have 
been conducted to study the effects 
of feeding pelleted or unpelleted 
mixed rations with concentrate to 
roughage ratios of 70:30, 55:45, and 
40:60, on the feedlot performance of 
steers being fattened for slaughter. 

The data obtained show that pel- 
leting a high roughage ration, in 
which most of the roughage is Coastal 


@OASTAL BERMUDA FIELD DAY—Photo above shows some of the agricul- 
tural research scientists, feed men and others who reported on Coastal Ber- 
muda grass pellets at a recent field day held by the Coastal Plain experiment 
station in Tifton, Ga. They are, from left, front row: Dr. J. L. Butler, agricul- 
tural engineer, Georgia experiment station, Experiment, Ga.; Hilton C. La- 
Porte, Arnold Dryer Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. A. M. Hyson, research division, 
E. L. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Back row, from left: F. B. 
Roebuck, Coastal Farms, Inc., Estill, 8.C.; Dr. A. L. Neumann, nutritionist, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IL; Glenn O’Dell, dairy husbandman, Clemson 
College, Clemson, 8.C.; Dr. Glenn W. Burton, geneticist, Coastal Plain experi- 
ment station; Roy A. Robinson, California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Don T. Black, agricultural engineer, USDA, Beltsville; and J. L. Grahek, 


Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Bermuda grass hay, will the 
performance of steers on this type of 
ration, but pelleting a high concen- 
trate ration does not improve steer 
performance. 

A 154-day steer feeding trial has 
recently been completed in which the 
value of Coastal Bermuda grass pel- 
lets for fattening steers was studied. 
A high quality pellet containing about 
15.4% crude protein was fed for all 
or part of the fattening period and 
compared with a standard fattening 
ration of ground snapped corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and long hay. 

Feed efficiency, dressing percentage 
and carcass grade tended to be higher 
for steers given the standard fatten- 
ing ration than those on other treat- 
ments. Reasonably good gains were 
made by steers on the high quality 
pellets, but where the primary pur- 
pose was to fatten steers for slaugh- 
ter, even high quality Coastal Ber- 
muda grass pellets did not completely 
replace ground snapped corn and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Another feeding trial was conduct- 
ed this past winter and spring to ob- 
tain information on management sys- 
tems which combined grazing winter 
pasture with feeding Coastal Bermu- 
da grass. 

Results of this test suggest that 
feeding pellets made from average 
quality Coastal Bermuda grass hay 
to weaned calves for 140 days and pel- 
lets and concentrates for 49 days in 
dry lot will not produce satisfactory 
gains and finish. 

Digestibility of Coastal Bermuda 
Pellets, Dr. R. E. Davis, assistant 
chief, beef cattle research branch, 
USDA, Beltsville—In a comparison of 
two samples of Coastal Bermuda 
grass and a sample of No. 2 alfalfa 
hay (using sheep as experimental ani- 
mals), the digestibility of high-protein 
Bermuda grass compared favorably 
with that of alfalfa. However, the 
low-protein Bermuda had a very low 
digestibility. Palatability also was 
poor with the low protein grass. 

(Turn to GEORGIA, page 97) 


Program Topics Listed 
For Poultry Congress 


MEMPHIS—Two topics to be in- 
cluded on the program at the Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation's 
American Poultry Congress & Ex- 
position meeting scheduled here from 
July 19 to 21 have been announced. 

The educational subjects include 
“What Today’s Homemakers Think 
About Eggs,” and “Hatchery Costs 
In Southeast.” 

It has taken USDA researchers 
nearly two years to gather and com- 
pile the information about home- 
makers’ opinions of eggs. The survey 
information was collected from all 
over the nation, and will be presented 
by Miss Trienah Myers, chief, market 
surveys branch, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, Washington, D.C. 

The study “Hatchery Costs In 
Southeast” will be presented by 
George B. Rogers, USDA agricultural 
economist. This survey covers 1,000 
hatcheries in the southeastern part of 
the US. 


Increased Soybean 


Acreage Noted 


CHICAGO—A report from the Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council as of the end of June indi- 
cated 1960 soybean acreage at a total 
of 24,948,000. This would be 7.6% 
greater than the 1959 acreage. 

About 7% of the intended acreage 
was yet to be planted, and some acres 
replanted because of excessive rains. 
Reports indicated that over much of 
the north central states, because of 
cool, wet weather, the crop was one 
to two weeks late. 

Reporters indicated that about 28],- 
000 more acres than March 1 inten- 
tions would be planted for the 1960 
crop. Applying the average yield, pro- 
duction would be some 543 million 
bushels, or about the same as in 1959. 


CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 1) 


require taking advantage of the area's 
better markets and maintaining bet- 
ter control over costs. 

Also pointed out at the meeting 
was the need to put new poultry 
products on food store shelves, in- 
cluding new forms of eggs. 


Changes Noted 

Mr. Lipman first traced the changes 
in the transportation and poultry 
situation in the Northeast, including 
the competition with the Southeast 
and its cheaper barge transportation 
of feed ingredients. He pointed out 
how, for years, the feed and poultry 
industries in the Northeast have op- 
erated on the basis of grains being 
shipped in by rail and milled in trans- 
it, with feed distributed through deal- 
ers to farmers. For many years, the 
rate was 37¢ from the Midwest to 
the Boston region. Then there were 
successive rate increases, until now 
the rate on corn from the Midwest is 
31%¢ bu., or 57¢ cwt. At first there 
wasn’t much resistance to the in- 
creased rates “because everyone was 
making money; the feed manufac- 
turer just passed the higher rates 
along to the consumer.” But then 
things became tougher. The north- 
eastern industry looked around and 
found that competition in the South 
was buying corn and soybean meal 
for at least $4 to $5 ton less than 
was the Northeast. 

Mr. Lipman went on to say that 
he feels the only advantage which 
the Southeast has over the Northeast 
in producing chickens or eggs is the 
feed cost to the producer. And the 
price difference is strictly in trans- 
portation. “I think,” he said, “that 
the $4-5 per ton we pay extra is the 
only advantage they have on us.” 


Water Transportation Studied 

About three years ago, he con- 
tinued, the Maine Poultry Processors, 
a group of five processors who raise 
99% of all the broiler chickens in 
Maine, hired, through the Harvard 
Business School, Sam Eastman to 
look into the transportation prob- 
lem. 

“Mr. Eastman’s report,” said Mr. 
Lipman, “showed that by using the 
St. Lawrence Seaway (having corn 
come up through the St. Lawrence, 
through the Bay of Fundy and down 
the coast of Maine), we could trans- 
port corn from the Midwest to Maine 
for somewhere between $4 and $5 a 
ton. This meant, however, that we 
would have to take between 10,000 
and 15,000 tons. To put up storage 
to handle this volume meant we 
would have to spend millions. With 
only two feed mills in Maine, that 
would mean a stock of corn to run 
several months. 

“He also inquired into barge move- 
ment of corn. He found that to make 
a barge movement to Maine or any- 
where along the Atlantic Coast on a 
profitable basis, you would have to 
have a ‘two-way trip’—corn coming 
in and something being hauled back.” 


Mr. Lipman explained that his firm 
has leased three barges for the next 
two years, one of 2,500 ton capacity 
and two of 1,200 tons each. They 
will be towed in tandem from Toledo 
to Gardner, Maine, where offices and 
facilities for unloading are located. 
The trip takes 11 days. The cost is 
around $5-7 per ton, compared with 
$11.40 by rail. 

The Lipman company now has stor- 
age on the water front in Gardner 
for 2,500 tons of corn. 

“We are putting up another 1,000 
tons of storage for feed mills, so we 
will have storage for about 3,500 
tons,” Mr. Lipman said. “We expect 
to operate eight months out of the 
year, from April through December. 

“T am supposed te tell you whether 
I think water transportation will be 
the means by which we will be re- 
ceiving our corn in the future. I don’t 
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DROUTH HURTS ? 
TEXAS CATTLEMEN 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—A summer 
drouth, accompanied by hot, dry 
winds, has rangeland in this area of 
western Texas in poor condition. 
Ranchers are faced with either buy- 
ing feed or selling off their herds. 

Jimmy Taylor, Howard County ex- 
tension agent, says, “Range conditions 
are the worst for several years right 
now.” Though not many cattle have 
been sold now, another two weeks 
without rain may cause heavy cattle 
movement. The drouth has spread 
over a large section of west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico. 


think I know or anyone else knows 
that for sure. However, competition 
is good. If the railroads have com- 
petition, they definitely are going to 
try one way or another to meet this 
competition. But whether they will 
reduce prices to meet barge competi- 
tion, I don’t know. 


Feed Millis 

“Feed manufacturers themselves 
will not fight for a lower rate unless 
it carries a transit privilege with it. 
I personally believe that in the years 
to come, feed mills will be built where 
the production of poultry is located 
and there will be no need of transit, 
even though many feed mills now de- 
pend entirely upon transit. I believe 
anyone can understand that the rail- 
roads can’t afford to haul for much 
less money if this transit were thrown 
out. 

“An average car of corn is 2,000 
bu. or 112,000 Ib. They haul it into a 
mill in New York State or Vermont, 
mill it, then reship it to Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine and even down 
to the Eastern Shore, all on the same 
rate in 40,000 lb. cars. That means 
they ship 2% cars for everyone that 
comes in. That costs the railroad 
money; in turn it costs the poultry- 
men money. Until we can have for 
the railroad both a transit and a non- 
transit rate, I do not look for any 
great change. 

“There will be token rate reduc- 
tions. There is one in the offing right 
now (see July 2 Feedstuffs for de- 
velopments on this), but it will only 
be a token—something like 5¢ cwt., 
which is still not going to help our 
situation as poultrymen unless we 
can get down very close to the figure 
of our southern competition. 

“These things will be straightened 
out as time goes along. I do know 
that in order to make rates competi- 
tive, we have to have more than one 
way of transporting our grain in 
here. If we don’t, we will wind up on 
the short end of the stick.” 


Northeast vs. South 

Dr. John C. Huttar, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., 
discussed the future role of the north- 
eastern poultry industry and the 
competition of the South. In this con- 
nection, he described some extensive 
personal observations of the south- 
eastern industry. 

Dr. Huttar attributed the 1959 egg 
price collapse largely to a 35% in- 
crease in southern production. How- 
ever, the South is still a deficit area 
and had a deficit of more than 7 mil- 
lion cases last year. Even though 
production was increased, the South 
still imported midwestern eggs last 
year. While the area works to sell its 
eggs in its own markets, it will have 
surpluses to ship to the Northeast, 
the highest priced area with the larg- 
est deficit. 

In the South, Dr. Huttar continued, 
the production has been stimulated 
mostly by feed men. The owner of 
the farm is relieved of any risk of 
losses from production of eggs and 
at the same time he doesn’t partici- 
pate in the profits. He is paid a cer- 
tain amount per hen or per dozen for 
his time and facilities. 

Feed men supply money or arrange 
for bank loans to provide the housing 
and equipment. They generally sell 


the started pullets to the grower, also 
on credit. They also provide credit 
for the feed. All this the poultryman 
has to pay back. In the agreement, 
they market his eggs and take a 
portion of the check to pay off the 
various debts. 

Dr. Huttar pointed out that these 
are generally new flocks, are well 
managed and produce good eggs, with 
supervision provided by the feed com- 
pany. Production and livability are 
better than the average in the North- 
east. 

Cost Comparison 

Comparing costs, Dr. Huttar said 
that feed costs in the South would 
average about the same as in the 
Northeast; flock replacement costs, 
about the same; labor, slightly lower 
on a per dozen basis; housing, lower 
on new housing but many northeast- 
ern houses are old and average would 
be lower in Northeast; overhead, a 
little higher in the South than the 
northeastern average but lower than 
on farms where there is new con- 
struction or heavy indebtedness. 

Over-all, said Dr. Huttar, costs in 
the South run 2-3¢ doz. below the 
northeastern costs. 

The weakest link in southern egg 
production, he continued, is in mar- 
keting. Quality is good, but the South 
has sold the eggs below their real 
value, pulling down northeastern 
prices. The return to the poultryman 
in the South averages 3-6¢ doz. be- 
low the comparable producer in the 
Northeast. This is the Northeast’s big 
advantage. 

“If I were to make my living out 
of producing market eggs, I would 
choose the Northeast as the most 
profitable place to do it and I wouldn’t 
have to think twice,” declared Dr. 
Huttar. “But in order to get the re- 
sults that I want, I would have to 
take full advantage of our better 
markets. I would also have to have 
better control over costs than many 
northeastern poultrymen now have. 
In most cases, it is just a case of 
doing the things we already know... 

“We have to think in terms of good 
handling on the farm and then get- 
ting the eggs into the store by the 
shortest route in the shortest time. 
On the cost side, I would give my 
greatest attention to getting maxi- 
mum production per hen. For exam- 
ple, seven more eggs per hen in a 
5,000 bird flock can increase net re- 
turn by $1,050 a year. Many poultry- 
men will have to make improvements 
in layout and work programs to get 
a 25% improvement in labor efficien- 
cy, worth an extra $1,000. I think 
I could cut % Ib. of feed per dozen 
eggs off on most farms by simply 
getting rid of rats and stopping waste 
of feed from the hoppers. Many farms 
will have to increase somewhat in 
size to get some price reduction on 
feed, and they should buy the feed 
in bulk.” 

New Products 

Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, told the poultry- 
men that they should seek, just as 
his own company is, to place as many 
names and products on the shelves of 
grocers and supermarkets as possi- 
ble. 

But, he said, it is a long way from 
the idea for a new product using eggs 
to laboratory testing to its acceptance 
by the public. He also urged the poul- 
trymen to look to the possibilities of 
greater non-home use of eggs, A hard 
boiled egg sheller, for instance, would 
increase tremendously the use of eggs 
in commercial and _ institutional 
salads. 

An increased use of eggs won't 
necessarily mean that egg producers 
will get any richer, Dr. Wilhelm cau- 
tioned. It will only mean that many 
will not go out of business. 


OPEN FEED STORE 
EPWORTH, IOWA — Harold and 
Delbert McDermott have announced 
the opening of a new feed store at 
Epworth to be called Epworth Feed & 
Supply, handling Kent feeds. Delbert 

McDermott will be manager. 


Dr, ©. K, Laurent Dr. H. L. Fuller 


Panel One of Georgia 


Convention Features 


ATLANTA, GA.—A panel on grain 
receiving, sampling, storage, fumi- 
gation and handling will be one of the 
features of the Georgia Feed Assn. 
convention July 23-25 at General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 

The panel will attempt to review 
the problems of handling grains and 
point out new methods. 

Moderating the panel will be Dr. 
C. K. Laurent, Marbut Milling Co., 
Inc., Augusta, Ga. Others on the 
panel are Dr. Henry L. Fuller, poultry 
nutritionist, University of Georgia; 
Frank Rankin, manager of Gold Proff 
Elevator, Louisville, Ky., and John 
David Luke, Nashville (Ga.) Milling 
Co. 

Dr. Fuller will cover the latest in- 
formation on toxic seeds, such as 
crotalaria. Mr. Rankin will talk on 
proper methods of receiving, storage 
and fumigation of grain. And Mr. 
Luke will discuss receiving, storage 
and fumigation of grain and problems 
of a local nature. 


DSTUFFS, 


July 9, 


Questions will be answered and a 
general discussion held following the 
presentation. 

Among the other topics on the 
agenda during the program will be 
feed medication and mixing, credit 
conditions in the poultry industry, 
urea in ruminant feeding and feed 
shrinkage and dust control. 

C. G. Ellis, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside over some of the 
sessions. Program arrangements re- 
ported in this and earlier issues of 
Feedstuffs are by Will L. Kinard, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the group. 


W. D. Haugen Forms 


Feed Brokerage Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. D. (Wally) 
Haugen this week announced forma- 


| 


| vention. 


| 
| 


tion of the W. D. | 


Haugen Co., a feed 
brokerage firm. 
Mr. Haugen has 
been in partner- 
ship with Ivan 
Scanlan for the 
past seven years. 
Mr. Haugen pur- 
chased the firm 
last week when 
Mr. Scanlan was 
named to the sales 
staff at Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 


Mr. Haugen was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Wanamingo (Minn.) 
Chick Hatchery, a Purina dealership 
which was formed by his father in 
1931 and is now operated by three 
Haugen brothers. 

The Haugen company will operate 
in the same offices, 5605 Lyndale 
Ave. S. 


W. D. Haugen 


Pennsylvania Group 


Schedules Convention 


EPHRATA, PA.—The 82nd annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers and Feed Dealers Assn. will be 
held Sept. 21-23 at the Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa., according to 
Orville E. Hauck, president of the 
association. 

Theme of the convention will be 
“Stress Service in the Sixties,” with 
Robert B. Graybill, of Miller & Bus- 
hong, Rohrerstown, heading the con- 


vention committee. The program will | 


be designed to show how the feed 
man can assist his customers to rea- 
lize more profits. 

Keynote speaker will be Miles 
Horst, former Pennsylvania secretary 
of agriculture, now a special assistant 


to U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra | 


Taft Benson. Mr.. Horst is scheduled 

to speak Sept. 22, at 10 a.m. 
Exhibits and a ladies’ program will 

be featured at the meeting. A ban- 


quet on Sept. 23 will end the con 

The annual “Old Dusties” Golf 
tournament will be held Sept. 21 at 
the Harrisburg Country Club, with 
arrangements in charge of a commit- 
tee headed by Paul Bingeman, of 


| Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Elizabethville. 


Trophies will be awarded. 

Room reservations and advance 
registrations aré in charge of Donald 
W: Parke, association secretary, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Another Profit-Able 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 
Specifide 


Get Extra Profits 
and Better Re- 
sults, by using 


SPECIFIDE'S 
DYNA-FERM 


PREMIXES | 
In Your Feeds: 


Under your own label, sell feeds 
with the dynamic, complete forti- 
fication of DYNA-FERM PREMIXES 

. make your feeds “The Best,” 
with extra profit possibilities from 
mixing with low-cost local grains, 
etc. Get Specifide's fact-filled in- 
formation sheets on DYNA-FERM 
PREMIXES . . . for top quality 
Poultry, Swine and Dairy Feeds. 


Write for DYNA-FERM 
Information Today! 


Frank Rankin J.D. Lake. 
4 
G. Ellis W. Kinard 
ed 
| 
iS 
} 
3 
| 
| 
Specifide ... 
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Most Price Ratios Unchanged or Lower 


WASHINGTON — The hog-corn 
price ratio rose, while the farm 
chicken-feed, turkey-feed and egg- 
feed price ratios all dropped in June 
from May and broiler-feed and milk- 
feed remained the same, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

In all cases but hog-corn and milk- 
feed, the June ratios were higher than 
the June, 1959, ratios but below the 
1949-58 average. Hog-corn was above 
both last year and the 10-year aver- 
age, and milk-feed was above last 
year and the same as the 10-year 
span. 

The hog-corn ratio was up 0.4 from 
14.4 in May to 148 in June as com- 
pared with 12.8 in June, 1959, and a 
14.0 10-year average. 

The turkey-feed ratio dropped 0.6 
to 7.1 from the 7.7 figure in May. 
Contributing largely to the big drop 
was the East North Central ratio, 
which fell from 8.1 to 7.0 from May 
to June. The West North Central, 
South Atlantic, East South Central 
and Mountain areas also contributed 
highly. The 7.1 ratio compared with 
6.5 in June last year and an 8.4 10- 
year average. 

The egg-feed ratio fell from 9.7 in 
May to 9.3 in June, with a noticeable 
98 to 88 drop in the West North 
Central. New England had a 12.1 to 


11.4 cut. The 9.3 ratio still was well 
above the 7.4 figure last year in June, 
but below the 11.1 1949-58 average. 

The farm chicken-feed ratio 
dropped from 3.9 in May to 3.8 in 
June, compared with a 3.0 ratio last 
year and a 5.5 10-year average. 

The broiler ratio remained the 
same as in May at 3.8 compared with 
3.2 in June, 1959. 

The milk-feed ratio also remained 
the same from the previous month at 
1.30 with a 1.27 mark in June, 1959, 
and a 1.30 10-year average. 

Butterfat-feed ratio was up to the 
last year’s ratio of 24.4 from 243 in 
May. The 10-year average was 22.2. 


Prices Received by 
Farmers Down 2%; 
Costs Drop Slightly 


WASHINGTON — The index of 
prices received by farmers dropped 
2% (5 points) to 236% of its 1910-14 
average during the month ended June 
15, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Among the commodities showing 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


East West East West 
U.S. yo Atl. Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
3.8 45 47 4.0 3.1 4.0 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 
ee ree 39 48 47 4.0 2.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.3 2.8 
3.0 3.1 3.5 3.1 2.4 3.5 3.4 2.9 3.5 2.3 
Average (1949-58) ........ 5.5 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 5.5 ’ 
Broilers 
3.8 41 45 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.0 
cS Fears 3.8 4.1 44 4.1 4.1 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.0 
3.2 3.3 3.9 3.46 34 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.6 3.5 
TURKEY -FEED— 
7.1 7.7 84 7.0 8.3 6.4 7.0 6.9 6.46 6.6 
77 77 8.7 8.1 9.1 7.1 74 7.0 74 6.9 
6.5 6.5 74 6.5 74 6.2 7.0 6.0 6.4 5.8 
Average (1949-58) ........ 4 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 
EGG-FEED— 
99 68 10.2 10.1 93 9.3 8.0 
97) 9.2 98 #102 10.1 9.4 94 8.3 
74 92 77 6.7 8.3 8.2 7.1 8.1 6.7 
Average (1949-58) ........ tt 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 9.9 
East West 
North North South South 
U.S. Atl. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
1.30 1.20 1.30 1.42 1.54 1.37 1.26 
1.30 1.19 1.30 61.43 «1.53 1.37 1.27 
1.27 1.17 1.22 1.40 1.54 1.35 1.27 
Average (1949-58) ........ 1.30 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 1.14 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
24.4 20.6 16.6 18.4 
24.3 20.5 26.8 16.4 16.6 
24.4 19.9 16.2 18.2 
Average (1949-58) ........ 22.2 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 21.4 
~ computed at mid-month 
by epartment of 
North Ration’ number of 
U.S Cent. ltry feed equal in value to i ‘tive 
N— arm chicken, turkey or | 079s: 
14.4 149 broiler; concentrate rations 
xe 12.8 3.1 to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average (1949-58) ........ 14.0 14.3 equal equal to 100 ib. . Increases 
Average (June, 1949-58) .. 14.0 14.3 in ratios are favorable to the feeder 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
ois is a quide to the states included in =. 
geographical in ac- atic: Vie- 
price ratios: North South 
tt ma, Mississippi. 
atte: Mow Vert, Now Jercey, West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 


sylvania 
North Atlantic: 4 England and Mid-At- 


lantic states combin 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, 
Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 


Wisconsin. 
Central: 
"North D Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


Kansas. 


Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 


Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 


West: Combination of the two above. 


GEORGIA GROWS 
PIGS ON CONCRETE 


ATHENS, GA. — More and more 
hog producers in Georgia are switch- 
ing to concrete for fattening pigs 
now, according to University of 
Georgia livestock specialists. It is 
estimated that there are from 3,000 
to 4,000 pig parlors in the state. This 
compares with very few only five 
years ago. 


the most pronounced price reductions 
were beef cattle and eggs. 

The mid-June index was the low- 
est since February and 24%% below a 
year earlier. 

The index of prices paid for com- 
modities, interest, taxes and farm 
wage rates declined nearly 1% during 
the month to 299. This was the larg- 
est decline in any single month since 
December, 1955. Nevertheless, the 
June index recorded a new high for 
the month, about a third of 1% above 
a year ago. 

Index of Prices Paid 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
for feed was down two points, to 196 
from 198, in mid-June as compared 
to May. The index was three points 
below the 199 of a year ago in mid- 
June. 

The decline in farmers’ cost rates 
was not as great as in farm product 
prices. Consequently, the parity ratio 
at 79 was 1% under May and 2% 
under a year earlier. 

Prices received by farmers for 
hogs averaged 60¢ per hundredweight 
higher in mid-June than a month ear- 
lier, but prices of other species were 
down, USDA reports. Beef cattle were 
off 80¢ per cwt.; calves $1; sheep, 
39¢, and lambs, 30¢. As a result, the 
meat animal index, at 305, was down 
20% from May and 8% below a year 
earlier. 

Poultry Index Drops 

Lower prices for eggs and turkeys 
dropped the poultry index 3% to 148 
in mid-June. Egg supplies were re- 
ported to be burdensome during much 
of the month with relatively heavy 
movement of shell and frozen eggs 
into cold storage. Mid-June egg prices 
averaged 31.2¢ per dozen, about 5% 
below a month earlier, but 24% above 
June, 1959. 

Prices for broilers and farm chick- 
ens were down slightly, but with a 
relatively larger part of total mar- 
ketings made up of broilers in June, 
the average prices for all chickens 
remained unchanged. The mid-June 
index was 18% above a year earlier. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for items used in farm pro- 
duction declined 0.4% during the 
month. Among the items responsible 
for the decline were lower prices for 
feeder livestock. Prices paid by farm- 
ers for feeder and replacement live- 
stock declined 7% from mid-May to 
mid-June. As noted above, feed prices 
also were down some. 


FEED MILL COMPLETED 

POMEROY, IOWA—The new $53,- 
000 feed mill of the Pomeroy Co-op 
Grain Co. has just been completed 
and placed in operation. It measures 
20x22 ft., and is 60 ft. high, has 
overhead bins with a capacity of 110 
tons and all new equipment for grind- 
ing, mixing and molasses blending. 


Hatcherymen 
Reduce Egg Set 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
in the 22 important broiler producing 
states eased back their egg set last 
week. The total set was 49,420,000. 
This was 3% below the previous week 


and 5% above the corresponding 
week a year one It was the lowest 
set since April 2 

States for which sizeable decreases 
were reported included California, 
Georgia, Maine, and Mississippi. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
last week totaled 37,449,000. This was 
2% below the previous week but 9% 
above the same week a year ago. De- 
creases were reported for 13 states 
compared with the previous week. 
States showing appreciable decreases 
included Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Texas. 

Prices of broilers improved slightly 
in Delmarva last week. The average 
paid on the farm was 18.72¢ com- 
pared to 18.36¢ the week before. A 
year ago the price was 17.38¢. 

Delmarva broiler growers had 
smooth sailing in June. The average 
price received per pound was 18¢, up a 
cent over June, 1959. This was an in- 
crease of 6%. Feed prices were 6% 
lower. However, chick prices were 
39% more than a year ago, going at 
12.50¢. 


11 Kansas ‘City Grain 
Elevator Operators Sign 


4-Year Union Contract 


KANSAS CITY — Agreement was 
reached July 2 between 11 grain ele- 
vator operators in the Kansas City 
market and the Local No. 16 of the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers on a new labor contract cover- 
ing a four-year period. One firm, 
Bartlett & Co., was not included in 
the agreement and later a strike 
was called at this plant but a tempo- 
rary injunction was obtained in state 
district court against the walkout. 

The ratified contract calls for an 
8¢ per hour increase in wages for the 
current year and a wage reopening 
clause covering the next three years. 
Other points covered are four weeks’ 
vacation for an employee of 20 years’ 
service (formerly 25) and a liber- 
alized funeral leave clause, 

The contract further provides that 
companies which have not completed 
a health and welfare plan with the 
union complete such negotiations by 
Sept. 1, 1960, and pay employees an 
additional 4¢ per hour until the 
health and welfare program has been 
negotiated. 

In another, separate contract nego- 
tiation, the Checkerboard Grain Co., 
Kansas City, reached a similar agree- 
ment with the union, but also pro- 
vided in their contract for a 9¢ wage 
increase for the second and third 
years and a wage reopening clause at 
the end of the third year. 

.Earlier, the Rodney Milling ‘Co., 
Kansas City, reached an agreernent 
with Local 16 on a three-year con- 
tract to June 15, 1963, which pro- 
vided for an increase of 9¢ per hour 
for the first year and a reopening 
clause for wage negotiations only in 
subsequent years. Other provisions 

(Turn to ELEVATORS, page 97) 


these pictures (left to right): 
Bro. Bag Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Abie Polstra, Burrows Equipment Co.; Mrs. 
Sale of 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Jarvis, 
the association secretary’s office; 


HOOSIER HOSPITALITY—Some of the persons who each year play hosts and Mrs. Don Baughman, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Mr. and 
to the members of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at French Lick, Mrs. Scotty Martindill, Central Soya Co., Decatur, Ind. Mrs. Harmon over- ¢« 
Ind., sees the registration and Mr. Sale directs the entire meeting, both business i 
Bemis and pleasure, } 
Agnes 
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“‘When I want Choline Chloride, 


CSC is the company that 


immediately. comes to mind. they are basic 
producers—and can supply me quickly with supplements that 


contain 25% or 874% choline chloride on a' grain carrier. The 70% 
aqueous solution produced by CSC minimizes corrosion problems m 
in handling. Their technical people are especially helpful in giving a 
hand in setting up the equipment for handling the liquid form. 
(Their are 
carefully standardized, potencies are.guaranteed. Their supplements 


“CSC is my first choice for choline chloride 


are always uniform, stable and very satisfactory to use. Make CSC 
your source. Write for samples and useful data.” 


Animal Nutrition Department 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“It's been leaking chicken feed all over my garage floor!" 


YOUR POULTRY AND 
LIVESTOCK FEEDS NEED 


U.S.1.>--METHIONINE 


Modern high-energy feeds need the essential sulfur 
amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. This vital nutrient 
helps your customers to get more economical production 
from their poultry and other livestock. You get the top- 
quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.L., pioneer 
producer of methionine. 


Quick overnight delivery of pt-Methionine is 
assured when you buy from U.S.I. Warehouse stocks 
in major feed manufacturing areas provide you with 
prompt service. Order today. 


For service and supply call U.S.|. 
at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 
East Point, Georgia, POplar 6-8039 


Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApital 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 
Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 
Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 
Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 


Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 
FEderal 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bldg,, JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 


Phiiadelphia: One Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
MOhawk 4-5110 


San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Louis: 1401 Brentwood Bivd., WOodland 1-4400 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Morea® pre-m1x, sold only to 
authorized mixer-distributors for ruminant feeding 


NUTRITION RESEARCH AWARD—Dr. W. A. Hardison (center), Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, was named winner of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. $1,000 award for 1960 for most outstanding contribution to dairy 
nutrition research. It was given at the awards night program at the 55th 
annual meeting of the American Dairy Science Assn. recently in Logan, Utah. 
Selection of the winner was announced by Dr. J. F. Sykes (left), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was chairman of the awards committee. The money 
was presented by W. T. Diamond, secretary-treasurer of the AFMA. About 
1,800 dairy science members from all parts of the world were on hand for 
the three-day meeting. 


275 Attend Barbecue; classroom. As the state of Tlinois 


FFA program is divided into 25 sec- 
FFA Awards Made 


tions, this means that 125 outstand- 
ing high school students were hon- 

CHICAGO—About 275 persons at- | ored. 
tended a barbecue chicken dinner Dan Teefey, Teefey Feed Co., Mt. 


sponsored by the Illinois Feed Assn. 
at its third annual award event for 
Illinois Future Farmers of America 
section winners in five categories of 
livestock and poultry production. 

The event was held at the state 
fairgrounds, Springfield, at the time 
of the FFA state convention. 

Each sectional winner was present- 
ed a certificate of merit to retain 
personally and a duplicate certificate 
was given to his vocational agri- 
culture instructor for display in the 


Sterling, the president of the Illinois 
Feed Assn., gave a short talk. The 
certificates were presented by Her- 
bert H. Hoemann, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Peoria. 

V. E. Burgener, executive secretary 
of Illinois FFA, was present with 
members of his staff. 

A. T. Myren, Faultless Milling Co., 
Springfield, was in charge of the 
meeting, assisted by employees of 
several feed manufacturing com- 
panies. 


RECEIVERSHIP SALE! 


One of Indiana’s Foremost and Most 
Modern Grain Elevators and Feed Mills 


MARTZ GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 
CLAY CITY, IND. 


MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, LAND AND BUILDINGS 
TO BE SOLD IN THEIR ENTIRETY . . . BY ORDER OF THE 
CLAY COUNTY CIRCUIT COURT . . . TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER AT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


TUES., JULY 26, 1960—11 A.M. (C.D.T.) 


This operating, modern and fully equipped grain elevator and feed mill 
is situated in the heart of Indiana's heaviest grain producing area, approxi- 
mately | mile west of Clay City on Indiana highway 246, on approximately 
8 acres of land adjoining railroad spur track of the Monon Railroad and is 
comprised of the following well-built structures which were erected in 1955. 


ELEVATOR, HEAD HOUSE, TRUCK DUMP, SILOS AND DRYER 
HOUSE; 8,000-BUSHEL CAPACITY MILL; FERTILIZER BUILDING; 
FERTILIZER STORAGE BUILDING; OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
BUILDING; RESEARCH BUILDING; COB HOUSE; AND TWO 
9,250-BUSHEL STEEL GRAIN BINS. 


The capacity of the mill is virtually unlimited and the present bonded ware- 
house facilities, of 317,000-bushel capacity, can be substantially increased 
by utilizing space available in existing buildings. 


A. JOHN CASSEL ERNEST H. ROTH 


BRAZIL, IND. © BAINBRIDGE, IND. 
Co-Receivers 
EUGENE WEAVER THOMAS M. PATRICK 
BRAZIL TRUST BLDG. e 300 STAR BLDG 
BRAZIL, IND. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


CHARLES 8. FEIBLEMAN 
120 E. MARKET ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Attorneys for the Co-Receivers 


Illustrated Descriptive Circular Mailed on Request 
WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS @ LIQUIDATORS @ APPRAISERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about : 
| beautiful” 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright . 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 4 
Chase always gives!” “That certain perfection” is really 


a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch.over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 


skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the Very best use. All this so yout produets go to 

: market in the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility... these are an integral part 


Fe of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any CH - E 
A, BAG COMPANY 


purpose, call your Chase Man; or write us; 
355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N.Y. 


32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 


| MULTIWALLS - TEXTILE + PLASTIC + 
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Just these 


fill every mineral need 


(/ vow-trom one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 
only these three, and you take care of every customer’s min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 


acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minera Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 
for your customers. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minerat Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal. . . 
DARLING 's mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It’s all 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 
all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S 
Weather-Resistant Minerat 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal . 

6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 

prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 


LCOMPANY 


Mineral Feed Division 
U. S. Yards + YArds 7-3000 + Chicago 9 


J. D. Richards 


Bemis Unit Reports 
Management Changes 


SAN MATEO, CAL. — Several 
changes in management personnel 
within the western operations of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have been an- 
nounced by C. W. Akin, executive 
vice president. 

J. D. Richards, currently production 
manager at the Seattle bag plant, has 
been named manager of the Seattle 
plant and Pacific Northwest sales 
division located in Vancouver, Wash. 
E. G. Muir, head of the sales develop- 
ment section in the St. Louis general 
offices, will be transferred to Seattle 
as assistant manager. J. M. Prud- 
homme, production manager at the 
Vancouver multiwall plant, has been 
named manager there. 

F. W. Ayers, sales manager of the 
Pacific Northwest sales division, has 
been transferred to Wilmington, Cal. 
He will be manager of the company’s 
Wilmington plant and the Los An- 
geles sales division. L. L. Conrad, Jr., 
currently sales manager of the Los 
Angeles sales division, will be trans- 
| ferred to San Francisco as manager 
of the company’s San Francisco plant 
and sales division. 

G. E. Cook, sales representative, 
will be sales manager of the Pacific 
Northwest sales division, and R. E. 
Revelle, sales representative, will be 
sales manager of the Los Angeles 
sales division. A. H. Silvernail, Jr., 


F. W. Ayers 


G. E, Cook 


R. E. Revelle 


will remain as sales manager of the 
San Francisco sales division. 

In announcing the appointments, 
Mr. Akin stated the changes will fur- 
ther strengthen Bemis’ expanded op- 
erations in the Western states. Since 
1954, Bemis has built three new bag 
manufacturing plants on the West 
Coast, and currently a modern 155,000 
sq. ft. plant is under construction in 
Newark, Cal. in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


May Buy Jail Site 


ATLANTA, GA, — According to 
county attorney Harold Sheats, At- 
lanta Milling Co. has already ex- 
pressed interest in buying the site 
of the old Fulton County Jail, which 
is yet to be vacated. 

Mr. Sheats said an attorney for 
the firm had asked that the company 
be notified when the county is ready 
to sell the property. 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Farco Unio 


sparking new business . . 
Back Saver . 


BE. Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa - Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer. service. 
. attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 


loading anywhere, anytime. Pellets handled with minimum 


breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
Skoop Skipper . . 


9 
4 
E-Z UNLOADER 


. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 

each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 


| J. H. Prudhomme 
— 
AR 
wn 
RANKIN, KY. 


This is the VITAMELK program: 


1, VITAMELK~-a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 


4, COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 


6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—i3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp @ 


Italy—Via G. 
Negri 4, Milan 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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| 
} 
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Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


LUM 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. O. Box 1108 
MAytair 44.66 


Asks Teletype Board 
For West Exchanges 


STOCKTON, CAL.—A proposal to 
put the entire western part of the 
U.S. on a single teletype call board 
for grain exchange transections was 
made here recently. 

According to Ed Kauppila, recent- 
ly retired manager of the Stockton 
Grain Exchange, exchanges in gen- 
eral have been showing a decreasing 
volume of business in recent years. 
He cites the relccation of grain firms 
from coastal markets to country 
points as one of the most important 
reasons for the decline in trading 
activity at the organized grain ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Kauppila says that the law of 
large numbers is most important to 
any auction market. Likewise, a sell- 
er prefers a w de scope of potential 
buyers. The drop in use of the ex- 
changes is also attributed by some 
to government competition; by oth- 
ers to the business revolution caused 
by electronic computers, diversifica- 
tion, volume trading, low margins and 
gecgraphic changes. 

The proposal is to link all call 
board operations in the area by 
teletype. The teletype call board 
would operate in the same bid and 
ask manner as a board functions 
with everyone in the same room. The 
potential seller would offer grain on 
the basis of established trading rules 
by typing on his machine the offer- 
ing. It would simultaneously type on 
every machine in the circuit. 

A potential buyer could either book 
the offering or insert a bid by the 
same method. In this bid and ask 
situation, Mr. Kauppila added, no 
one knows who is doing the offering 
or bidding except the central con- 
trol office located in a grain ex- 
change. In other words, the person- 
ality becomes the market, not the 
individual. 

The success of this system would 
be predicated on the financial re- 
sponsibility of the buyers and sellers 
alike, Mr. Kauppila warned. The trad- 
ing rules established would have to 
be designed to the end that any 
transaction made on the teletype 
board would guarantee both payment 
and delivery. 

Mr. Kauppila mentioned a number 
of advantages to the dealer. The first 
big advantage of a teletype call board 
would be a larger area of selling at 
less cost. The board would establish 
another market for volume trading 
based on rules which would comple- 
ment, and be in addition to, his pres- 
ent type of trading, which is mostly 
tailored. 

The manager also mentioned a 
number of potential advantages to 
the buyer. Most important, he said, 
would be that at any given moment 
he can expect the best possible of- 


TAPING COMMENTS—Here’s a spe- 
cial way to obtain material for an in- 
dustry convention talk. Lloyd Larson 
(seated), executive vice president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City, is shown taping 
some comments obtained by phone 
from Ralph Everett, Empire Sales 
Training Center, Miami, Fla. Mr. Lar- 
son used the commentary as part of 
a presentation he made at the Cana- 
dian Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention. 


ferings from a large number of 
sellers. 

The cost of the system would be 
relatively low, Mr. Kauppila said. 
The members would be billed by the 
machine and the number of miles of 
wires. First estimates quoted by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
were $60-$90 a month. 

As Mr. Kauppila envisioned the set- 
up, Stockton would be the central 
location, connected to San Francisco 
in the west, Portland to the north, 
Los Angeles to the south and Og- 
den to the east. From each of these 
points, news from the surrounding 
area could be coordinatéd, he ex- 
plained. 


Congress Committee 


To Meet in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The U.S. Par- 
ticipation Committee for the 12th 
World’s Poultry Congress will meet 
here on Tuesday, July 19, during the 
American Poultry and Hatchery Fed- 
eration convention. 

According to Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
Laguna Beach, Cal., committee chair- 
man, the group will meet for dinner 
at 6 p.m. in the Peabody Hotel. 

In additioa to the committee chair- 
men and committee members who will 
attend, members of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff participat- 
ing in the 1962 Congress are also ex- 
pected to be on hand, Dr. Carpenter 
said. 


Sees Low of $15 
For Hogs in Fall 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Look for hog 
prices this fall to stay well above 
those of last year, says C. C. Bowen, 
Ohio State University extension mar- 
keting specialist. 

Mr. Bowen sees hog prices drop- 
ping no lower than $15 in November 
or December. High prices this year, 
he predicts, will come in August. 

The marketing specialist bases his 
observations on the recent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pig crop re- 
port indicating a spring pig crop (De- 
cember through May) which is 16% 
lower than a year ago and an un- 
usually large decrease in number of 
sows farrowing last January and Feb- 
ruary. 

The drop in early spring sow far- 
rowings, Mr. Bowen says, is opposite 
to the trend in recent years which 
has seen a larger number of spring 
farrowings coming in January and 
February. 

The pig crop report shows, Mr. 
Bowen says, that pigs saved per sow 


were down this spring. U.S. figures - 


were 6.95 pigs this year, compared 
to 7.07 a year ago. Mr. Bowen points 
out that some sections have been 
hard hit by baby pig diseases the last 
two years, a factor which has influ- 
enced the number of pigs saved. 

The specialist sees hog prices early 
next year above those of the same 
period this year. He bases this pre- 
diction on breeding intentions, which 
indicate a 4% reduction in farrow- 
ings from June to December this 
year, compared to the same period in 
1959. 


Soybean Oil Contract 


NEW YORK — The New York 
Produce Exchange will introduce a 
new contract July 18 for trading in 
soybean oil futures. 

The new contract will provide for 
delivery in licensed warehouses, which 
may be located in midwestern and 
eastern states, on a price basis—f.o.b. 
New York City. Heretofore, the only 
contract available provided for de- 
livery on an f.o.b, Decatur, IIL. basis 
and put eastern state crushers and 
growers at a disadvantage because 
of the rail freight structure. 


Norman Wells Honored 


MONMOUTH, ILL. — Norman 
Wells, treasurer of Ralph Wells & 
Co., Monmouth, IIl., has been named 
Illinois’ Outstanding Layman of 1960 
by the YMCA. This honor was be- 
stowed on Mr. Wells at the YMCA 
Health and Physical Education Con- 
gress, held recently at LaGrange, Ill. 

Mr. Wells was cited for the selfless 
manner in which he has served both 
the Monmouth and state YMCA pro- 


grams. 
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GET EGG on a Los Greyhound bus 
sampled the “Golden Goodness of Eggs” when Hess & Clark, in connection 
with the California Egg Council, handed out 10,000 hard-cooked eggs during 
the Western Poultry Congress in Santa Barbara. Kitty Kelly, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, and five other university coeds packaged and dis- 
tributed the eggs. 


May Ask Restrictions 
On Sale of Additives 


ST. PAUL — Restrictions on the 
sale of pesticides and drugs may have 
to be adopted unless farm users learn 
to follow directions on the labels, a 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture 
official said during a panel discussion 
of feed and food additives legislation 
at the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

Such restrictions would require a 
prospective user to obtain a permit to 
buy the products and another permit 
to use them, according to Henry J. 
Hoffman, director of the food and 
chemistry laboratory. 

Mr. Hoffman said that Minnesota 
is considering a food additives amend- 
ment to its dairy and food law to give 
the department of agriculture more 
authority to control the use of ad- 
ditives. 

He said that such an amendment 
will help enforcement officials, but 
cooperation of users of chemicals also 
is needed. 

“Let’s hope that through education 
and cooperation with the producer, 
processor and distributor we will be 
able to furnish the public with whole- 
some food without resorting to a per- 
mit system,” Mr. Hoffman said. 

Dr. J. G. Flint, secretary of the 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, 
said that he favors discontinuance of 
the use of antibiotics by laymen. 

He said that oftentimes the veter- 
inarian is called in after the animal 
has been undergoing treatment by 


the owner for several days, using 
various antibiotics. 

The animal’s condition is masked 
by the treatment, making diagnosis 
difficult, he added. 


Value of Chemicals 


W. L. Popham, deputy administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Research 
Service, pointed out the necessity of 
agricultural chemicals. 

They are as essential to food pro- 
duction today as the tractor, the me- 
chanical harvester and new crop 
varieties, he pointed out. “They have 
accounted for 60-70% of the rise in 
food production in the last 20 years.” 

He noted the rapid rise in popula- 
tion, pointing out that during the 20- 
year period, the nation’s population 
had increased by 50 million persons. 
He said that it is expected to grow 
by another 50 million in the next 15 
years, 

“To provide these people with diets 
they will want and need, we are 
going to have to produce about 63% 
more red meats, 38% more milk, 31% 
more eggs and 57% more fruits and 
vegetables,” he noted. He said that 
there is no substitute in sight for 
chemicals to aid in meeting these 
requirements. 

He said that much of the criticism 
of pesticides, antibiotics and feed ad- 
ditives in recent months is based “on 
ignorance of the facts.” 

“Many people do not realize how 
difficult it is to obtain the necessary 
registration for a new chemical for- 
mulation,” he said. “It may involve 
years of research to prove the ef- 
fectiveness of the formulation and to 
determine to what extent residues 
will remain on treated crops and in 
animal tissue.” 


| Dannen Executive on 


Grain Tour of Russia 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—John C. Cowan, 
assistant to the president of Dannen 
Mills, is the only representative of 
the grain industry on a US. grain 
handling, storage and processing re- 
search mission to Russia. 

The mission left for Russia June 
24 and was to arrive at Helsinki June 
27. It will probably depart from Rus- 
sia on July 25 or 26. 

Other members of the mission in- 
clude: 

V. John Brensike, head, grain and 
feeds section, marketing economics 
research division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service; Leo E. Holman, su- 
pervisor of field crops, engineering re- 
search division, AMS; Eugene T. 
Olson, special assistant, foreign agri- 
cultural analysis division, Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service, and Lawrence 
Zeleny, chief, standardization and 
testing branch, grain division, AMS. 

Mr. Cowan was deputy director of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. at Kan- 
sas City before joining Dannen 1% 
years ago. 

The itinerary for the trip to the 
USSR calls for inspection of grain 
facilities in Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Krasnador, Gorki, Omsk and Akmol- 
ish. Visits will be made to farms, 
farm machinery factories, flour mills, 
bakeries and exhibitions of Russian 
agriculture as well as to grain stor- 
age installations. 

Sessions will be held with the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Agriculture at the 
opening and close of the tour. 


Commercial Solvents 


Reassigns 2 Salesmen 


NEW YORK — Two reassignments 
in territories of sales representatives 
for the animal nutrition department 
of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. have 
been announced by 
I Roy Cohen, 
manager of the de- 
partment. 

William J. Mil- 
stead has been as- 
signed to the New 
Orleans district 
office. He will cov- 
er Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas 
and western Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Milstead received a mas- 
ter’s degree in animal husbandry 
from Louisiana State University. 

Ralph L. Burroff will also be 
attached to the New Orleans district 
office. He will cover Texas and Okla- 
homa, as a resident representative in 
Dallas. Mr. Burroff, a graduate of 
Purdue University, has been asso- 
ciated with Commercial Solvents since 
1946, principally with the company’s 


W. J. Milstead 


production and engineering depart- | 
ment at the Terre Haute, Ind., plant. | 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather... 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
a sure thing. 


We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tect us for full particulars. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 46166 
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HI-MO-LASS and receive 
wable free gifts! With the " 
purchase of a fon or more, you 
will be given your choice from 
such items as watches, fishing ee 
reds, golf carts, shavers 
and many more similar premiums. 
| Ask for our free gift order form Bi 
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GRADED 
FOR MOST 
DESIRABLE 


PURE REEF 


too”, usatte 
DRED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 
WOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


Phone OR 2.9441 | 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P*O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WRITE WIRE 


PHONE 


Third Cow Pool 


Underway in lowa 


WAUKON, IOWA—A commercial 
cow pool, the third in Iowa, is in 
operation near here. 

The dairy operation is underway on 
10 acres just east of here. The all 
new facilities include loafing shed, 
milking parlor, holding pen, pipeline 
milk-handling system and a 2,000-gal. 
bulk tank. 

Owner of the operation is James 
R. White. It is the third of its kind 
begun in Iowa in the last two years. 
The others are in the Meservey and 
Montrose areas. 

In these operations the cow owners 
pay for having their cows fed, milked 
and cared for by labor hired by the 
pool, and the pool provides facilities, 
feed and labor. It also contracts with 
a grade A market, arranges for haul- 


New Butler Stor-O-Matic tank 


The low-cust way to start 
your own profitable grain bank 


Profitable for everyone, the grain bank idea 
is sweeping the country. Feeders save the 
time-consuming job of mixing feeds . . . the 
cost of installing mixing facilities. Feed mer- 
chandisers are assured a steady volume of 
mixing and concentrate business and can 
meet the competition of on-farm mixing. 
But, how can you build the facilities to 
handle this increased business and still offer 
grain bank service at an attractive price? 
The answer is simple—new Butler Stor-O- 
Matic tanks. These big-capacity tanks make 


cost per bushel. 


segregating grain by grade and types easy. 
Hopper bottoms and optional discharge aug- 
ers provide fast, economical grain handling. 
Weather- and vermin-tight steel construction 
assures safest storage. Expansion is fast and 
economical — just add more tanks as your 
grain bank business grows. And Butler mass 
production economies provide all thiz at low 


Call or write today for full details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
® 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Dept. 2, 2710 Butier Avenue, Richmond 1, California 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . 


Metal Buildings 


Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California + Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


ing the milk to market and tries to 
keep production costs down. 

Many of the pool patrons are pro- 
ducers living in areas where no grade 
A market is available and who have 
been producing for a grade B market. 

The White pool, according to an 
Iowa Farm & Home Register report, 
has a three-year contract, with own- 
ers paying a yearly fee of $30 per 
cow, cost of feed and breeding fees, 
and a pro-rated share of costs of la- 
bor, veterinary fees, electricity, heat 
and supplies. Cow owners also pay 
for transporting the milk to a grade 
A market and a management fee of 
5% of the net milk check. 

The White pool charges $3 per 
month for caring for cows during 
their dry periods, plus cost of grain 
and also hay if it’s in the winter. 

Bull calves are usually sold for veal 
when they’re about a week old and 
the income credited to the patron. 
In early June, bull calves brought 
$23 each and heifer calves, sold as 
potential milk cows, brought $35. 
However, most owners raise their 
heifer calves as replacements. The 
pool will raise them with total cost 
to milk production age running about 
$150. 

After four months of operation, 
Mr. White has 180 cows in the pool, 
with 130 of them in the milking line. 
He hopes to have 800 cows signed 
up by August. 

Green chopping of alfalfa-brome 
for the pool cattle was started in 
late May, and Mr. White says the 
results have been very good. 

Mr. White will feed both grass and 
corn silage, along with hay, in the 
winter. A 16% protein grain ration 
is fed while cows are being milked. 

Milking is done in a “double 8” 
herringbone, raised platform parlor 
where 15 cows can be milked at one 
time. Grain is augered from a bulk 
storage bin outside to bins above the 
milking parlor and flows by gravity 
to individual feed boxes. 

Mr. White says his grain ration 
costs about 212¢ lb. and silage and 
hay about 25¢ per cow per day. 

Mr. White, 39, owns 60 cows, 27 in 
the pool. 

Len Stock, former hardware store 
owner and once operator of an auto- 
mobile agency, is manager of the 
White pool. 


Shipments of Feeds 
Decline in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pri- 
mary or concentrated feeds in Can- 
ada in April declined to 33,971 tons 
from 41,654 in the same month last 
year, secondary or complete feeds 
to 199,431 tons from 232,983 and all 
other animal feeds to 41,761 tons 
from 46,141. 

January - April shipments of pri- 
mary feeds fell to 146,151 tons from 
161,111 a year ago and secondary 
feeds to 807,229 tons from 884,019, 
while all other animal feeds rose to 
181,485 tons from 180,599. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 


SUCRO FLAVOR 


Sweet Swine-Feed Flavor 


... hogs never lose their 
“sweet tooth” entirely. They 
like a little sweetness in their 
grower and fattener-finisher 
rations. 


For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clork St., Chicago 14, 
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chicks to crates 
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Baby Chicks grow faster, healthier, 
bigger and reach market finish quicker 
when their rations are balanced with 
nutritious Seagram Solubles. This 
dynamic feed supplement is naturally 
rich in vital protein, minerals and 
B-vitamins plus GFF — grain fermen- 
tation factors. A little Seagram 
Solubles goes a long way ... you 
feed less but more efficiently 

and more economically. Improve the 
power of your feeds by balancing ,## 
them with Seagram Solubles 


*GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS — unknown growth fact 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, 
Grain Products Division 

375 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N.Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Counciian 
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man shows how easy it is to operate 
pushbutton and lever controls in new, 
compact steel mill recently put into 
operation at State Center, Iowa, by 
Goodman Milling, Inc. 


“One man operating our new mill 
can do in 10 minutes what it used to 
take two men in ovr old mill half 
an hour to do,” said the enthusiastic 
junior partner of a long-established, 
relatively small feed manufacturing 
concern in State Center, Iowa. 

His account of Goodman Milling’s 
recent plant expansion and moderni- 
zation which brought pushbutton 
feed mixing to State Center was a 
story of contrast—the difference be- 
tween what is considered an efficient 
operation today and what not so 
many years ago was believed to be 
up-to-date production facilities. 

It was Delos Goodman who spoke 
for Goodman Milling, Inc. 

He explained that the company 
built a new compact, steel mill when 
he and his father, Elmer, decided that 
they must, to keep abreast of feed 
manufacturing and marketing trends, 
add pelleting to their services. Be- 
sides, grinding and mixing equipment 
operated 20-25 years had become ob- 
solete for most jobs and demand for 
feeds produced by the Goodmans was 
climbing beyond plant capacity. 

The vertical stance of the Good- 
man’s new mill, opened for operation 
in April, presents a striking contrast 
compared with the horizontal, space- 
wasting lines of its predecessor, a 
brick building erected in 1947 as an 
addition to a well-aged elevator, 
bought by Elmer Goodman and his 
late partner, George Mead, from the 


A Story of Contrast 


The New and the Old, Side by Side, — 
Show How Efficiency Can Be Built 


By Fred Tunks 
Feedstuffs Staff 


Todd & Sargent Construction Co., 
Ames, Iowa, as an efficient two-man 
operation. 

The erection method was one 
which is setting a new trend in the 
feed industry. Walls of the square, 


Quaker Oats Co. in 1917 when wheat 
was ground into flour on the site. 
The new mill is a neat, sleek pack- 
age—one of the first all-steel produc- 
tion feed mills in the Midwest. It 
was designed and constructed by 
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OFFICE—Behind order desk in office of Goodman Milling, Inc., stand (from 
left): Nola German, secretary and bookkeeper, and Elmer and Delos Good- 


man, firm owners. 


OLD WORK AREA — This mixing 
area, not long ago the heart of Good- 
man Milling’s operations, has been 
turned over to custom mixing only. 
Mixer (right, background) has been 
in opcration since 1939. 


overhead Butler bins serve a double 
purpose as exterior walls of the mill 
itself. After being assembled on the 
ground, the steel bins were lifted 
into place on a previously erected 
steel frame. 

Height of the new mill from the 
ground up is 85 ft. It is 78% ft. 
long and 40 ft. wide. The basement 
floor is 12 ft. below ground level. 

This story of contrast has more to 
it than a recitation of how much 
prettier a new mill is than an old 
one. As was said before, Goodman 
Milling, Inc., now has pelleting fa- 
cilities and it could, if continued 
growth requireg such expansion, pro- 
duce several times as much feed as 
it did before with the same man- 
power. 

Added Bulk Bins 

The Goodmans didn’t have any 
bulk load-out bins before their new 
mill was erected. Feed was mixed as 
it was ordered and loaded directly 
into bulk trucks. Thirteen load-out 
bins, varying in capacity from 3% 
to 15 tons and totaling 400 tons, 
have changed that situation drasti- 
cally. 

Operating in an area which Delos 
Goodman described as “grain-defi- 
cient,” Goodman Milling has a sound 
business of custom mixing and man- 
ufacturing feeds for sale under its 
own label, G-M. Livestock numbers 
greatly exceed available locally- 
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NEW MILL — Compact mill recently 
constructed by Todd & Sargent Con- 
struction Co., Ames, Iowa, for Good- 
man Milling, Inc., stands 85 ft. high. 
In-and-out driveway is at left. Con- 
trol center is in windowed area. 


grown feed supplies in the State Cen- 
ter area, Mr. Goodman aid. 

Last year, he said, approximately 
5,000 tons of feed were produced in 
the company’s 13-year-old mill which 
will now be used primarily for cus- 
tom mixing. Some custom orders will 
be taken care of in the new mill, too, 
but much of its production capacity 
will be consumed in the manufacture 
of 19 G-M standard, registered for- 
mulas. 

How automation and more efficient 
arrangement of feed manufacturing 
equipment can save time and man- 
power can be demonstrated by a 
comparison of the way meat and 
bone and soybean oi] meals are han- 
dled from storage to mixer for cus- 
tom mixes in the old mill with the 
shortcuts taken in the new mill. 

Outside the brick building stand 
two 20-ton bins, one for meat and 
bone meal and the other for soy- 
bean oil meal. Each of these bins 
has an auger which discharges into 
a scale cart, which must be rolled 
nearly half the length of the build- 
ing before the ingredients can be 
dumped into a vertical Prater mixer 
which has been in continuous use 
since 1939, or a more recently in- 
stalled Strong-Scott horizontal mix- 
er. 


Most all other supplements -used 
in the mixing of custom feeds in the 
old mill are in sacks and must be 


CONTRAST — Doorway of elevator, 
built years ago when wheat was 
ground into flour in State Center, 
Iowa, frames view of Goodman Mill- 
ing’s new feed mill (background) and 
side of feed mill building erected in 
1947 (right). Small bulk tanks (right, 


center) won’t be used as extensively | 


as in the past for storage of soybean 
meal and meat and bone meal. The 
old mill will be used in the future 
only for custom mixing, while the 


new mill, which has 16 bulk ingredi- | 


ent bins, will take care of some cus- 
tom operations and all feed manufac- 
turing. Old building between new mill 
and two Baughman bulk trucks is oc- 
cupied by machine shop business not 
related to the Goodman Milling op- 
eration. 


PELLET MILL — Leonard Otto, 
Goodman Milling employee, inspects 
75 h.p. California pellet mill in new 
feed mill. It has a capacity of 6-10 
tons an hour. The State Center firm 
pellets all of its cattle and hog feeds 
and 70% of its poultry feeds. 


GOING UP—Middle section of head- 


house is lifted into place above bins 
during construction of new Goodman 
Milling mill last September. Walls of 
the square, overhead Butler bins 
serve a double purpose as exterior 
walls of the mill itself. 


HAMMERMILL—Shown here is the 
Jac b ha 


new State Center, Iowa, feed mill. 
The hammermill is powered by a 75 
h.p. electric motor. The blower motor 
is rated at 30 h.p. 


BASEMENT AREA—Delos Goodman 
stands between California pellet cool- 
er (left) and 2-ton Sprout-Waldron 
horizontal mixer (overhead, right) in 
basement of new mill. 
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fo meet competition easily and economically... 


Don't Mix Without 


(Soyoil and lecithin concentrated on Soymeal) 


Once increased fat content in rations was out 
of reach of many mills because of costs and difficulty 
of handling. No more 
New Econoloc is easy to use — without mess and 
without special! equipment. It is ready to use, a 
granular free flowing source of vegetable fat (leci- 
thin, Vitamin E, and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
and poultry feeds. Its odor is pleasant, its quality 
uniform. 
Here’s the economical way to provide your cus- 
tomers feeds with all the health and palatability is another champion frem the CK 
advantages found in increased fat content. Comes line of teed ingredients which sise 


packed in 50 Ib. moisture-resistant bags. 
Better get the full story and the good news about 
Econoloc’s price today, 


— Blackstrap 
molasses dehydrated on 
Soymeal. 


BETTER PRODUCTS ..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising se//s the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 


Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


AUREOMYCIN®(Aurofac*) 
Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 
promotes faster growth. @ Trademark of 


erican Cyanamid Co. 
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carried or carted from stacks some 


Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales... good profits . . . fast turn- 
overs... satisfied customers. You get all 
of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. And to keep 
this profitable business coming your way, 
PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised 
in leading farm and poultry journals and 
on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good 
deal for you... all of the time. It pays in a 
big way to stock, display and promote the 
“bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


distance from the mixers. 

In the new mill, a push on a but- 
ton or a pull on a lever lets down the 
selected amount of soybean meal, 
meat and bone meal or any other in- 
gredients stored in 16 bulk bins into 
a 2%-ton Fairbanks-Morse hopper 
scale and on into a 2-ton Sprout-Wal- 
dron horizontal mixer. The new mill’s 
mixing capacity is 12 tons an hour. 

Other equipment in the old mill 
which will be continued in use is a 
four-year-old Roskamp roller mill. 

Goodman Milling is now pelleting 
all of its cattle and hog feeds, and 
70% of its poultry feed output is 
pelleted. A 75 h.p. California pellet 
mill, with a capacity of 6-10 tons an 
hour, does the job. Its accessory 
equipment includes a Kewanee boil- 
er, California pellet cooler and a 
Eureka “Snappy” shaker. 

Pelleted No More 

The State Center firm charges no 
more for its pelleted, branded feeds 
than it does for its feeds in meal 
form. 

“When we were thinking of install- 
ing pelleting equipment,” Delos 
Goodman noted, “over a year’s time 
we gradually changed our customers 
to standard rations so when we start- 
ed the new operation we could keep 
our feed made ahead and utilize our 
bulk storage to the best advantage, 
thereby avoiding short runs of small 
one and two-ton batches.” 

The mill has a single area for both 
receiving and incoming grains and 
other ingredients and for loading out 
finished feeds. 

Incoming material is elevated 
(Strong-Scott and Universal legs 
were installed throughout the mill) 
into one or more of the 16 bulk in- 
gredient bins. Four are reserved for 
whole grains which are run through 
a Jacobson hammermill with 75 h.p. 
on the mill and 30 h.p. on the blow- 
er, then returned to bins above the 
hopper scale. 

Molasses is stored in a tank under 
the in-and-out driveway. 

Four bins are used to feed the pel- 
let mill and the Richardson bagging 
scale which slides easily on a rail 


from one bagging bin outlet to the 
other. 


327 S$. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Ingredients are fed from bins 
either by mechanical screw or air 
gate, depending on their location in 
relation to the hopper scale. Micro- 
ingredients are placed in the hopper 
by hand. 

Goodman Milling makes some of 


SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SLCK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 


simonsen 


Derr. FS 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 

lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 

sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 

Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 

tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 

tenance-free operation, Leasing plans available. 

GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points— 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. , 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
_ of a Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual- bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). ange 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


QuimBy, Iowa PHONE 72 


BAGGING OPERATIONS — Delos 
Goodman shows how Richardson bag- 


ging scale slides from one bagging 
bin outlet to the other. 


its own premixes. There are two 
premix bins in the new mill. “We 
build our own beef feeds from the 
ground up,” Mr. Goodman explained. 
“We use Hubbard (Milling Co.) pre- 
mixes in our poultry, hog and dairy 
feeds.” 

Another connection Goodman Mill- 
ing has with Hubbard is the jobbing 
of Hubbard feeds to some major feed 
mixers. 

Mr. Goodman said the company 
has exchanged grain from farmers 
for mixed feed credit for 10 years 
or so. “But for too many years,” he 
said, “we have provided grain bank 
service without charge. We may 
change our policy.” 

Goodman Milling charges $4 ton 
for grinding and mixing a custom 
order and delivering it to the farm. 
An additional charge of $4 ton is 
made if the special mix is pelleted. 

“We always lump all our charges 
together into one over-all feed price 
on the farmer’s bill,” Mr. Goodman 
noted. ‘“‘We never break the bill down 
into separate charges for various op- 
erations.” 

Built as a wing behind the new mill 
is a 22 by 48-ft. Columbian ware- 
house for bagged feeds. Goodman 
Milling has room for other feed stor- 
age in the old mill, and the company 


for FERTILIZER 


| 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


a 
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| 
| OYSTER SHELL | 
Oyster Shell Products Company . 
Mobile, Alabama 
| 
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GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WHAT r3)) WANT g 
.-- A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS | be 
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set your dial for 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper. 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY . 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls : 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 
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has bins some distance from the mills 
for storing of up to 165,000 bu. of 
corn. 

In 1947, when the mid-Iowa firm 
built the brick mill, a one-story of- 
fice of similar construction was built 
also. Incoming grain and outgoing 
loads of bulk feed are weighed on a 
60-ton scale (Fairbanks-Morse) out- 
side in front of the office building. 

Like many other feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers Goodman Milling has 
a long list of accounts receivable. 
“We initiated a 2% cash discount the 
first of this year,” Mr. Goodman said. 
“We're carrying $217,000 on our 
books now, and we're trying to get 
on a 30-day pay basis. Last year was 
rough on farmers, and we went along 
with many of them.” 

Bulk feed deliveries are made with 
two Baughman bulk trucks. Mr. 
Goodman noted that 90% of the com- 
pany’s entire output of complete 
feeds are sold in bulk, while 50% of 
concentrate output is in bulk. 

Goodman Milling was incorporated 


in January of this year, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmer Goodman and Delos 
Goodman as owners. To maintain 
brand identity which had been estab- 
lished among many loyal customers 
of Goodman-Mead over a period of 
about 27 years, the new corporation 
decided to make only one small 
change in its brand designation. The 
“&” in G&M was replaced with “-”. 

The Goodman name is very likely 
to be connected with the feed busi- 
ness in the State Center area for 
many years to come. Both of Delos’ 
two sons, Donald, a junior at Iowa 
State University, and Jon, a sopho- 
more at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, are interested in the family 
business. 

This summer the boys are filling in 
for employees on vacation and are 
working in the sales promotion end 
of the business. In addition to the 
managing owners, Goodman Milling’s 
staff ordinarily includes four men, 
two of them bulk truck drivers, and 
a secretary-bookkeeper. 


Georgians Processing 
Chicken Litter Into 


Soil Conditioner j 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Something 
new is being done here for poultry 
litter from chicken houses in this 
area. 

With Jesse Jewell, chicken proces- 
sor, in the lead, a group of business 
and agricultural leaders is process- 
ing an organic soil conditioner called 
“mineralized poultry compost.” Jim 
Wilkins is company president. 

Jack Hastings, plant manager, said, 
“The secret is in the bacteria added.” 
The process begins with removal of 
poultry litter from the thousands of 
poultry houses that dot the north 
Georgia countryside. It is brought 
into the plant area, located south of 
Gainesville at Pendergrass, and mixed 
with one part stone meal’ to three 
parts chicken manure. Then bacteria 
are added, mixed with water to give 
an even distribution. This mixture is 


FOR AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 
OF SERVICE 


A 


You get AUTOMATIC 
of all blending operations 
with SELECT-O-WEIGH 


A Richardson Select-O-Weigh will pay for itself in 
increased efficiency and trouble-free operation. It pro- 
vides central-source control for any number of feeders 
and one or more hopper scales in the accurate pro- 


THE RICHARDSON CARD READER 


@ Allows formulas to be set up for entire 
day on prepunched cards. 


@ Eliminates time lost in changing to new 


portioning of ingredients in a formula. Here are just 
some of the many advantages. 

@ Reduces cost per ton of feed. 


Increases production. 
Provides quality control through consistent batching. 


formulas. 


tions by being fully interlocked. 


@ Avoids human error in weight selec- 


Can be changed from one formula to another at 
remote point by dialing weight selectors. 

Frees labor for other important functions. 

Controls mixing time and mixer discharge as well 
as feeders. 


Select-O-Weigh panels are engineered for your par- 


ticular needs. For further information, send for bul- 
letin 0351. @ 106 


Richardson Scales conform to U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also Manufactured in Europe to U. S. Standards 


then hauled to a leveled field nearby 
to begin the fermentation process. 

The litter is formed into windrows 
with each pile turned every six to 
nine days until the compost is fin- 
ished. This process requires 20-22 
days. 

The poultry litter is then carried 
into the plant area again to be dried, 
screened, graded and dumped into the 
storage area in bulk or bagged in 50- 
lb. bags. 

“This is a long-lasting product,” 
Mr. Jewell said. “It will restore soil 
to virgin ability in two or three years 
in many cases.” He cited examples of 
its use by farmers in India, where 
most of the product was sold during 
the first few months of operations. 

Farmers are being advised to use 
the mineralized poultry compost in 
the same amounts as they normally 
use commercial fertilizer. 

Mechanization and the abundance 
of chicken litter have helped Mr. 
Jewell and his associates to overcome 
the price disadvantage. 

Demonstrations on using MPC are 
being conducted in various places in 
the South. The product is said to be 
completely ocorless. 


Report Data on 
Phosphate Output 


WASHINGTON—The growing im- 
portance of inorganic phosphorus in 
feeding is pointed up by the steady 
increase in production of dicalcium 
phosphate, according to William R. 
Askew of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

This is the principal source of 
phosphorus for feed, Mr. Askew 
points out. Although complete data 
are not available, it is estimated 
that about a third of the total in- 
organic phosphorus fed is obtained 
from dicalcium phosphate. Production 
of this phosphate increased from 52,- 
033 tons in 1951 to 272,717 tons in 
1959. (See Table 1.) 

While the data in Table 1 include 
production for all purposes, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that in recent 
years most of this phosphate is used 
for feed because prices are too high 
to make it competitive as a fertilizer, 
said Mr. Askew. Other major sources 
of phosphorus are defluorinated phos- 
phate, bone meal, imported rock 
phosphate and colloidal phosphate. 
However, data are not compiled on 
the availability of these other types 
of phosphate. 


TABLE 1. Dicalcium : Pro- 
duction in the U.S., 1943-58 


Pro- Pro 
Year duc.ion Year duction 

tons tons 
69,892 
29,466 1954........ 128,730 
35,794 (958.......% 164,539 
41,323 1986........ 147,013 
1948. ....... 162,206 
3,046 1959°....... 272,717 
ves 52,033 


**Not reported. *Preliminary. 

Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufac- 
we and Facts for Industry ‘Inorganic Cher: 
icals."" 


‘STARTED PULLETS, 
4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries qveguere on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 


Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 
( Branches in Florida and Ohio) 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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Tired of too many service 


calls because of “fair- 


weather” coccidiostat 


failures? NiCars, virtu- 


ally coccidiocidal in 


its wide range of 


activity, will give 


you maximum protec- 


tion against coxy in all 

kinds of weather...all year 

round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


® 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK &.CO., INC. 
CO., INC. 


Tried, Tested and Pro ved on over Four Billion Birds! 


V 
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Poultrymen Told of Responsibility 
To Follow Feed Label Directions 


AMHERST, MASS. — Poultrymen 
have an important responsibility to 
follow feed bag label directions im- 
plicitly relative to medicated feed 
withdrawal before marketing poul- 
try, Dr. Donald L. Anderson, poultry 
nutritionist at the University of 
Massachusetts, says. 

The withdrawal of feed as direct- 
ed is necessary to protect the public 
health and a healthy poultry indus- 
try, he declared. The occasion was 
the recent annual Poultry Day pro- 
gram attended by more than 100 
poultrymen from Massachusetts and 
surrounding states. 

Houses without windows can prob- 
ably represent a saving in original 
construction costs, Prof. Joe T. Clay- 
ton of the agricultural engineering 
department, said in discussing win- 
dowless poultry housing. However, 
he cautioned poultrymen planning to 


build such structures against rely- 
ing entirely on pressure ventilation 
systems to carry them through the 
hottest days of summer. He also 
stressed the importance of insulation 
as a prerequisite to good environ- 
mental control. 

Extension poultryman Robert M. 
Grover gave some preliminary fig- 
ures from the recent study of the 
poultry industry in the Bay State. 
He pointed out that poultry farms 
are mainly family-owned and oper- 
ated, a large number of poultrymen 
are engaged in retailing or jobbing 
activity, and much of the volume of 
production is by men under 50 years 
of age. 

William Hardy, associate editor of 
Farm Journal, said that northeast- 
ern poultrymen are not faced with 
an impossible handicap in the area 
of production competition. His costs 


are not necessarily out of line with 
his competitors, but he does need to 
demonstrate a more effective voice 
in the pricing of his product. 

In discussing marketing orders, 
Prof. Thomas C. Morrison, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, said that it 
should be remembered that eggs can 
be produced and are produced with- 
out regard for geographical area. 
Neither are they as perishable or as 
expensive to transport as certain 
other food items. This should be re- 
membered in comparing the feasibil- 
ity of marketing orders for eggs with 
the successful use of orders with 
other agricultural commodities. 

A highlight of the program was a 
discussion by Dr. Robert C. Baker of 
the poultry department at Cornell 
University on the subject of new 
poultry products. Considerable prom- 
ise for new products is shown, he 
said. Exhibited were samples of 
chicken loaf, wieners made from 
chicken, frozen French toast and oth- 
er products now being tested in the 
Cornell University kitchens. 
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College, Feeders Test 
All-Barley Ration 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—An all-barley 
ration for fattening Idaho beef cattle 
is being tried out at the University 
of Idaho’s Caldwell branch experi- 
ment station as a result of an agree- 
ment signed between university re- 
gents and the Idaho Cattle Feeders 
Assn. 

Animal husbandmen at the univer- 
sity say the agreement sets a prece- 
dent in cooperative livestock research 
in the state. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
association has purchased 60 head of 
feeder steers and placed them in the 
Caldwell station’s feedlots. Feed and 
labor are furnished by the cattlemen; 
the university furnishes technical as- 
sistance throughout the experiment. 
The cattle will remain on the all-bar- 
ley rations for about 120 days, then 
will be marketed and their carcasses 
compared for weight gain and quali- 
ty with those of slaughtered animals 
produced by other feeds. 

“Cattle feeding is a fast-growing 
industry,” the university’s animal 
husbandmen emphasize. “We and 
Idaho’s cattlemen want more facts 
about the type of feeding we are 
trying out at Caldwell. Idaho is a 
barley-producing state, and we need 
more information concerning best use 
of this feed in our cattle-fattening 
feedlots.” 

Experiments to determine the best 
amounts of dried beet pulp in fatten- 
ing rations will be conducted at the 
same time, the animal husbandmen 
report. 


‘Human Relations’ 


Course Announced 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—W. E. 
Mann, manager of the Chattanooga 
plant of Central Soya Co., Inc., has 
announced that an eight-week train- 
ing program in human relations 
started recently for the Chattanooga 
plant supervisors. The idea behind the 
school is “people are important,” Mr. 
Mann said. 

Those taking the course will meet 
twice a week. The course will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Ulrey K. Wilson, chair- 
man of the department of education 
and psychology at the University of 
Chattanooga. 

Mr. Mann pointed out that this is 
not the “traditional how-to-do-it 
training course,” but a practical type 
of program that will endeavor to 
build an understanding of leadership 
by helping supervisors understand 
themselves and how their actions af- 
fect the performance of the men they 
supervise. 

Dr. Wilson indicated the course, 
which will include both lectures and 
discussions, will cover such subjects 
as the needs of people as human 
beings; communications between su- 
pervisors and their workers, fellow 
supervisors and superiors, and moti- 
vation and incentives. 


There’s a 
A 30% Beet Finisher For the best bloom and the best mark QUALITY | 


Supplement “A” meal and feed a high energy fattening ration. 


High grain rations provide more energy per 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal.... 140 pound for prime finishing than roughage rations. 
Liquid molosses............. 140 Your customers can depend on Minnesota 
Linseed Meal. In your own formula, with the 


Urea (262% protein equiv.).. 50 
Solt, Trace mineralized...... 17 
Vitamin A & D Concentrate... 8 
(4,540,000 U.S.P. units A 

and 567,000 U.S.P. units 

D per Ib.) 


Purdue formula—or by the bag for feeding 
straight—it provides time-tested mucin that 
gives feeder stock a blue-ribbon bloom. Make 
it your “first choice’ suggestion when your 
customers want more milk or a higher market 
price for their cattle, sheep and hogs—or a 
ribbon at the show. , 


._ [or meal, pellets or grit—write, wire or phone ws your requirements. 
Minnesota o11 COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA ~ PHONE SUNSET 8-9011 


1,000 Ibs. 
MAKES A PROVEN FORMULA 
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ARE YOU SURE PREVENTING RANCIDITY ALL 
YOU WANT YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT DO? 


ONLY FOOD VALUE GUARD ELIMINATES 


RANCIDITY...AND PUTS MORE PIGMENT FORMERS 
AND VITAMINS THE BODY THE BIRD 


Almost any antioxidant prevents traces of fat rancidity that make the birds refuse the feed. But 
only Santoquin keeps high-fat feeds sweet and palatable despite long storage and hot weather . mt 
and also guards the vitamins and pigment formers from feed mix to blood stream. Only %4 pound 
of Santoquin per ton of feed lets you stop “over-fortifying” with vitamin A just to be sure the birds 
get enough... makes certain no flocks will turn up with vitamin E deficiency diseases. And you'll 
grow better-colored birds (bringing top prices)— without changing your present feed formulation. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS . . . like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 


Ordinary 


Antioxidant SANTOQUIN 
Prevents rancidity in feed........... Yes Yes 
Protects vitamin A through 
digestion and metabolism......... No Yes 
Preserves carotenes................. No Yes 
Improves pigmentation by 
guarding xanthophylls........... No Yes 


Acts in the bird like vitamin E 
to prevent diseases. .............. No Yes 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
Dept. 2740-A « St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


Please send me: 
[) Santoquin Poultry Feeds, Tech. Bulletin FC-9 
[} “Question and Answer” brochure on Santoquin 
[} Names of premixers supplying Santoquin 

Research reports 

Name__ 
Company____ 
Street___ 


State 


EA x 

Ordinary antioxidant does nothing to stop loss of vitamins and pigment formers. . . leaving little for the chicken | i 4 

But Santoquin safeguards vitamins and pigment formers. . . to guarantee healthier, better-looking birds ‘ ge 
: 

a 
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weir FoR 
FORTIFICATION 
APLANNED PROGRAM 


FORTIFICATION ALONE 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, 
Laboratory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising 
Your Brand Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” 
that help you profit on the Uitra-Life Program, 


Why don’t you 


WWha-kfe. LABORATORIES, INC. inquire today? 


Mein Office and Plant — East St. Louis, iilinois 
One of the country’s oldert ond lergert of vitemia and Wace mineral products, 


ONLY OFFERS 
MUCH NEW 


and Bulkanizer maintains local 
mounting points to give you fast service 
whenever you need it 


Credit Control—Part 2 


Necessity has forced many a feed 
dealer and custom mill operator to 
take a long, critical look at the con- 
dition of his accounts receivable. 

Time and again on a recent trip 
I found feed mill bookkeepers “ag- 
ing” accounts. I also found feed deal- 
ers studying these reports, a frown 
on their faces. 

In most instances, it sums up to 
one answer: Neglect or overlooking 
the importance of collection while 
sales are given preference. 

“One year ago I was shocked when 
I added up my delinquent accounts,” 
an Illinois dealer told me. “I hadn’t 
dreamed they were that high. I did 
an about face. I wrote letters to 
delinquent accounts telling them that 
I needed the money to operate. I vis- 
ited some of the customers. I told 
them outright I had to have the 
money, that I couldn’t finance so 
many overdue accounts. 

“I have kept up this policy ever 
since. I watch all these delinquent ac- 
counts. I visit those that get over 45 
days. The result is that in one year I 
have cut my accounts receivable in 
half over what they were 12 months 
ago. I’m happy about it, and I'm going 
to stick with this policy. My advice 
to dealers with similar problems is 
—Ask for the money’.” 

In practically every case where 
dealers reported an improvement in 
collection of delinquent accounts, it 


Feed Men Find It Pays to Ask for the 


Money and to Define Terms of a 
New and Better Credit Policy 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


was the same story. They are asking 


wh 
» FERTILIZERS Il 
CHICKS VY | 
*CHEMICALS 
“SEED CORN 


ITEMS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second of two articles dealing with 
the problem of credit control in the 
feed industry. The information and 
suggestions are based on a recent ex- 
tensive trip by the author through 
several midwestern states. 


for the money. At time of sale they 
are stressing payment terms. And 
when the payments fall due the deal- 
ers ask for the money again. 

In many feed stores one can now 
see large signs which offer a cash 
discount of 1 or 2%. Three years 
ago there were not many of these 
signs. Cash, in such instances, usual- 
ly means in 30 days, right on the 
button, or before. Two dealers called 
cash, money at the time of purchase. 

Cash Discount 

A cash discount has helped many 

dealers get paid quicker for the feed 
and other supplies they sell. Why? 
Because the farmer, like everyone 
else, wants the satisfaction of whack- 
ing down the price paid through a 
cash purchase. 
At Trenton, Mo., a group of feed 
dealers from the area held a meet- 
ing early in 1960 to talk about the 
worsening credit situation pertaining 
to collection of feed and farm sup- 
ply accounts. 

As a result, the dealers issued a 


New design—New, four foot, add-a-sec- 
tion body design offers you units of 8, 12, 
16, 20 and 24 ft. bodies. Steep V design as- 
sures complete unloading without sweep- 
ing or scooping. Large all steel weather- 
proof hatches individually operated for 
each compartment. 


New capacities at a low investment — 
Bulkanizer capacities range from 10,000 
Ibs. in the 8 ft. body to 30,000 Ibs. in the 
24-foot body. Handles all dry feeds in- 
cluding pelleted feeds. Patented gates for 
handling pelleted feeds with the utmost of 
care, Compartment design means you can 
haul several different types of feed on 
one delivery run. 


New delivery efficiency — Double swivel 
auger system makes high, low or over 
obstacle deliveries fast and easy. Fully 
encl worm gear swivel rotates auger 


system 360°. Large capacity hydraulic 
makes raising and lowering elevator 
simple, and easy. No pulleys or cables 


Local service points — Bulkanizer main- 
tains local mounting and service points. If 
, your can get you bac 

business in a hurry. 


Manufacturers of the famous Grain-O-Vator 


See the Bulkanizer in one of the cities 


listed below. Get the complete profit story 
on the Bulkanizer Bulk Feed Truck Body. 


BULKANIZER SERVICE AND 
MOUNTING POINTS ARE LOCATED IN: 
Sioux City, lowa Herington, Kanscs 

Atlanta and Mayview, Mo. 

Toccoa, Ga. Seattle, Wash. 
Birmingham, Ala. Jackson, Mich. 
Greenwich, Ohio Forest, Miss. 
Broadway, Va. Springdale, Ark. 
Center and Austin, Humboldt, lowa 

Texas Live Oak, Calif. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 


APHF CONVENTION 
W 203-205-207-209 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


FEED FOR CASH 
632 + fon discount or 108 per 

30 DAYS -Opea Account 
Bmore time is desired we have a 
4uifiena Hog or Cattle Feed Contract 
iuhich me can write Thal will carey 

HELP US ON THIS BASIS 
PORTER £200 


{ 

$ 


if? [AST 
4 SERVIC oF PER MOR TH WUE MOD 
ACCOUNTS PAST DUE 


CREDIT SIGNS—These are three examples of the signs which are springing 
up in more and more feed mills over the country. Reading from top to bottom, 
these signs appear in Luverne (Minn.) Farm Store; Porter Feed Store, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Hoffman & Reed Farm Supply Store, Trenton, Mo. 
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No Wonder more and more grain storage 


) = men are looking to Douglas for profit saving 
€ aeration. Grain men know from long experience 
am that Douglas Grain Sanitation products give 
| © ’ them dependable, long-lasting protection against 


insect infestation. 


In its aeration system Douglas has combined its 
specialized knowledge of the effects of storage 
on grain with the engineering knowledge of the 
characteristics of air movement in grain. The 
result is an aeration system based on complete 
knowledge—both of engineering and grain. 


Here’s why you can dependon Douglas Aeration: 


Guaranteed Performance Every piece 
of your Douglas Aeration System has been pre- 
proved in actual storage use. This is why Doug- 
las guarantees—in writing—every custom de- 
signed aeration system to perform exactly as 
specified. 


Practical Price Every Douglas Aeration 
System is custom-fitted to your exact specifi- 
cations. It costs you less than ordinary special- 
built equipment. That’s because the entiré sys- 
tem is made up of standard components, pre- 
engineered for your application. 


FOR ANY TYPE STORAGE 


Easy Installation Your Douglas Aeration 
System is delivered ready to hook up. No need 
to pay for specialized installation crews. It’s so 
simple you can do it yourself. 


Automatic Operation The Douglas Aera- 
tion System has an automatic temperature and 
humidity control. It makes sure your grain gets 
the right air at the right times ... all by itself. 


Why not get the facts today. See why Douglas 
Aeration gives you the most economical, most 


efficient grain aeration possible. Write for full 
details—no obligation. 


CUSTOM-BUILT AERATION AT A DO-IT-YOURSELF PRICE! 


620 East 16t 


| 

e 

| 

| 
. 

Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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letter to the trade, outlining new 
credit terms to be put into effect 
shortly. An advertisement to this ef- 
fect was also published in a local 
newspaper. 

Sample Letter 

Here is a sample letter which the 
Hoffman & Reed Farm Supply Store, 
Trenton, Mo., mailed to customers, 
following the group meeting with 
other dealers: 

“To all our friends and valued cus- 
tomers: 

“This is intended to be a friendly 
letter to visit with you about a sub- 
ject that is important to both of us— 
charge accounts. 

“This letter is being sent to each 
one of our customers with the hope 
that they will read it carefully. You 
are one of our family of valued cus- 
tomers. It is a pleasure to serve you, 
and we hope to be able to serve you 
better in the future. After all, serv- 
ice is the biggest thing we have to 
offer, and any suggestions you might 
have to improve our services will be 
greatly appreciated. 

“Our situation is like this: Most 
of what we purchase requires cash. 
Many of our customers pay cash for 
what they buy. Many of our cus- 
tomers come in and pay promptly 
at the end of each month. However, 
if accounts are not paid at the end 
of the month, it simply means that 
our supply of capital is tied up in 
charge accounts, and we are not able 
to pay our current monthly obliga- 
tions. 

“We want to be able to have the 
feed, fertilizer, seed, grain and other 
supplies on hand when you need them. 
Therefore, we are asking you to help 
us in putting this policy into effect 
as follows: 

“(1) 1% cash discount will be al- 
lowed on all purchases paid for at 
time of purchase, time of delivery or 
pickup. 

“(2) Charge accounts we consider 
a courtesy and a convenience for 
those who prefer to pay their bills 
once a month. 

“(3) All charges made in one 
month will be due on the first of the 
following month and must be paid 
for by the 10th of the following 
month. 

“(4) Customers will rec eive a 
monthly statement for all purchases 
during the month. If the amount of 
this statement is not paid on or be- 
fore the 10th of the following month, 
it becomes past due. 

“(5) We will not be able to allow 
further credit after an account has 
become past due. 

“(6) A service charge of 1% per 
month will be added to all accounts 
past due. 

“This policy will be applied to all 
purchases after Jan. 1, 1960, and to 
all existing accounts that are not 
paid on or before Feb. 10, 1960. 

“If your farming operations require 
longer term credit, and you prefer 
on your livestock feed to pay when 
your livestock is marketed, we can 
write you a feed contract which 
will enable you to pay when you sell 
your livestock. If you prefer longer 
term credit on fertilizer or seed, we 
will be glad to help you work out 
credit forms with your local banker 
or lending agency that will be satis- 
factory with you. 

“To most of our customers, this 
letter is merely a statement of policy 


ONE SHOT 


Many Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely on 


Western Yeast Cultures 


in Their Feeds for 


Natural B Vitamin Source. 
U.G.F. Source. 

Antibiotics (natural lactic). 
Digestive Enzymes. 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, lilinois 


as they are paying their accounts on 
a monthly basis now. 

“If your account is past due, come 
in and see us, and let us work out 
a plan that will suit you for pay- 
ment. 

“We feel that this is a business- 
like method of handling credit ar- 
rangements and we believe that all 
of our customers will understand our 
position. We will certainly appreci- 
ate your understanding and coopera- 
tion, and we hope we can merit your 
continued business.” 

The main points of this policy, too, 
are on a large sign which is posted 
on the wall of this farm supply store 
for all customers to see. 

Frank Hoffman, manager of the 
store, reports that this letter and 
policy have helped his firm in in- 
creasing its cash business and in re- 
ducing the number of delinquent ac- 
counts. 

Other Trenton firms which sent let- 
ters to customers on a similar credit 
policy include Central Farm Products, 


Missouri Farmers Assn., Rogers Feed 
& Grain, Self Hatchery, Krehbul’s 
Hatchery, Spencer Hatchery and Mul- 
lins Farm Supply. 

In the Chillicothe, Mo., area an- 
other group of feed men joined to- 
gether in publishing a joint ad an- 
nouncing new and more stringent 
credit terms much on the order of the 
Trenton policy. 

Some dealers have resorted to some 
blunt copy on credit term signs: I 
saw one which said “Feed Is 30 Days. 
Grain Is Cash.” 

Charges 1% Per Month 

I visited one feed dealer who had 
instituted a policy of 1% per month 
on any unpaid bill over 30 days. A 
farmer came in and paid the bill 
which was overdue and an additional 
63¢ for one month’s interest. “It’s my 
own fault,” he said. “I should have 
paid the bill earlier. Next time I'll 
do better.” 

Many dealers like the 1% per 
month interest charge idea better 
than the 6% per year. The reason is 


that 6% looks large to a farmer. He 
doesn’t stop to consider the 6% means 
a year’s interest. The 1% for one 
month looks smaller, and he doesn’t 
object so much. 

Another dealer who is plagued by 
quite a few delinquent accounts told 
me, “I’m going to try a new collec- 
tion idea. I’m going to pick out 10 of 
the worst delinquent accounts and 
send each a letter every day, for as 
long as it takes to collect. 

“I figure that such a customer will 
be annoyed with the first four or five 
letters, but after he gets six to ten, 
he’ll be prodded to the point where 
he’ll come in and pay or send a check. 
At least he’ll know I haven’t forgot- 
ten that he owes me money.” 

Luverne (Minn.) Farm Store has 
a large sign which clearly states its 
policy on charge accounts, Copy says, 
“All seeds, feeds, fertilizers, chicks, 
chemicals, seed corn and miscellane- 
ous items must be cash because of 
tight credit by our suppliers.” 

The Porter Feed Store, Fort Dodge, 


EFFICIENT... 


Synonymous with good elevator or mill 
operation is the name “Shelby” . . . because 
Shelby is engineered by men who know your 
needs. Men who know the requirements of 
superior, efficient elevator equipment. This is 
why Shelby’s long-standing reputation for 
highest quality workmanship and materials 
has endured . . . why you can depend on 
Shelby equipment for more efficiency, greater 
stamina, longer life. Small or large, your ele- 
vator problems can be solved fast, econom- 


ically ... with Shelby, 
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Iowa, uses a large sign which reads: 
“Feed for cash—$3 per ton discount 
or 10¢ per 100 Ib.—30 days—open ac- 
count. If more time is desired we have 
a Nutrena hog or cattle feed contract 
which we can write that will carry 
you to seven months.” 

A group of South Dakota feed 
firms, including cooperatives and oth- 
ers, have issued letters on a joint 
credit policy which covers a wide 
area. 

Another Letter 

One such letter, issued by Farmers 
Co-op Elevator Co., Egan, South Da- 
kota, says: 

“Dear Patron: 

“This letter is being written in or- 
der to try to prevent misunderstand- 
ing with our customers. We hope and 
trust that you will try to take time 
to study the contents and will appre- 
ciate having you come in and discuss 
them with us at any time. 

“We are doing our very best to 
satisfy you and sometimes it is quite 
a job. We are sure that we don’t al- 


ways get the job done, but we'll keep 
trying. Credit is something we all 
need at sometime or another; some of 
us use it more than others do, and 
we might add that some of us abuse 
it more than others. Hence, the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is financially impossible for us 
to finance your feeding or any other 
farming operation for any length of 
time. Now if we can’t finance your 
operation, we certainly don’t want to 
finance any of your neighbors, and we 
are sure you wouldn’t want us to. 
Now possibly we should clarify what 
we mean by financing an operation. 
For illustration—allow a customer to 
have grain and feed on credit until he 
sells his hogs or cattle, two, three or 
four months later on, or let him have 
seed or fertilizer until he sells his 
grain, etc. 

“Let us do a little figuring—sup- 
pose each of our 500 customers had 
only $100 each on the books, which 
would mean $50,000 outstanding. 
Now we would venture to say that 


we doubt if we have a customer who 
isn’t good for 10 times the amount 
of $100, but you can see that the 
thing gets so big that it is umreason- 
able. For further illustration—we 
can assume that all 500 customers 
won’t ask for credit at the same time. 
Right, but then you put the respon- 
sibility on us to say who may or 
may not use that kind of credit. We 
don’t want that kind of responsibil- 
ity, and we don’t think any of you 
would want it either. If we or any- 
one else took that kind of responsi- 
bility, it would only be a short time 
until you or your neighbor would be 
accusing us of favoritism, and we 
would be in no position to defend our- 
selves. 

“What do we think is the answer? 
There is only one foolproof answer 
and that is cash. Others have tried 
that and found it was pretty hard 
to put our kind of business on a 
Strictly cash basis. We mean that 
sometimes it is inconvenient for the 
customer to have a check along for 


GRAIN MACHINERY 


ECONOMICAL 


AIR-OPERATED 
VALVE 


OVERTRACK CAR UNLOADER 


UNDERTRACK CAR UNLOADER 
ELECTRIC (or Manual) 


MAN LIFTS 


Are your grain machinery needs unique? 
Shelby will custom-engineer any parts or 
equipment to fit your requirements. If your 
operation requires custom machining and 
sheet metal fabrication, Shelby will fabricate 
your job to your exact specifications, In short 
. .. Shelby can work for you in many ways, 
bringing you famous Shelby quality, at a 
price you can afford. Before you buy .. . 
call on the extensive services of SHELBY. 


MAIL COUP 


VERTICAL 
FEED MIXER 


TRUCK 
HOISTS 


ON TODAY 


SEND ME COMPLETE 


CITY. 


SHELBY EQUIPMENT AS INDICATED. 
The Shelby Manufacturing Co., Dept. FS 


INFORMATION AND PRICES ON ' 

Sidney, Ohio g 
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everything he gets when sometimes 
his wife or one of the children’or the 
hired man gets the stuff, or the truck 
delivers it. However, something has 
to be done, and this is what we pro- 
pose—let us all bear in mind that 
credit has to be used only as a con- 
venience and not as a financing privi- 
lege, and that all bills are to be paid 
in full before they become 30 days 
old, except grain and water hauling 
which is to be strictly cash. Our 
suppliers demand payment within 30 
days, and we have no choice but to 
do likewise.” 

The feed and grain firms listed at 
the bottom of this letter are Farmers 
Elevator Co., Baltic; Farmers Co-op 
Elevator Co., Chester; Farmers Co- 
op Elevator Co., Colman; Farmers 
Elevator Co., Colton; Van~ Asselt 
Produce, Colton; Larson Feed Store, 
Colton; Co-op Grain Co., Dell Rap- 
ids; Egan Farmers Co-op Elevator; 
Flandreau Co-op Produce & Cream- 
ery; Harrisburg Farmers Elevator 
Co.; Hartford Co-op Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co.; Humboldt Farmers Elevator 
Co.; Madison Farmers Elevator Co.; 
Madison Inter-Lakes Feed Service; 


Montrose Co-op Grain & Lumber 
Co.; McCook County Feed Co., Sa- 
lem; Speneer Grain Co.; Tea Grain 
Co.; Quaker Oats Co., Trent; Sun 
Prairie Elevator Co., Unityville; 
Farmers Elevator Co., Wentworth, 
and Round Barn Feed Service, Wini- 
fred. All these firms are located in 
South Dakota. 

From the tone of the two letters 
quoted in this series of articles, feed 
firms are trying to educate the farm- 
er to the conditions which are forc- 
ing a new look at credit in the feed 
business. If the farmer understands 
why stricter credit policies are nec- 
essary, his resentment against the 
new policies will be lessened, it is 
felt. 

Most certainly it would seem that 
if the feed industry continues to pub- 
licize the importance of stable credit 
policies, customers will generally 
come to accept these new regulations. 
But if the present credit policy drive 
is just a flash in the pan, and if it 
dies down when farm prices rise, 
then inevitably the same credit prob- 
lems will come back to roost some 
future day, many feed men feel. 

But undoubtedly the answer to 
many dealers’ credit problems now is 
to ask for the money, and also to de- 
fine the terms of a new and tighter 
credit policy to take effect on a cer- 
tain date. It has worked thus far 
for many dealers. 


Memphis Golf Outing 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Sam Reeves 
and Duncan Taylor won the annual 
Memphis Board of Trade and Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange golf tourna- 
ment recently at the Memphis Coun- 
try Club. 

They triumphed in the team best 
ball match play against par with 
a nine under par score. 

One stroke back of them were 
Horace Jester and Bill Barron: 

Third was shared by four teams, 
John Petty and Frank Doggrell,-Bud- 
dy Tenent and Dave Beane, Robert 
Smithwick, Sr., and Norfleet R. Tur- 
ner, Ted Lewis and T. J. White. 
About 100 prizes were awarded for 
various accomplishments. A banquet 
at the MCC followed the golfing 
tournament. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 
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money-making egg producer whose secret... 
meeting performance goals... unfolds 
a new feed promotion idea that can 


il 


HESS @ CLARK ANNOUNCES 


: — a goal-setting plan to help your customers 
B pit cleaner; a new egg cooler; an help themselves 
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even at low egg prices. That's 
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FEED CONVERSION 
90% 
LATER 
90% 


GRADE A 


OF 


Ashland, Ohio 
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RVice CENTER 
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Hommer Mills 50 to 150 H.-P. 


BIG CHIEF 


it Augers * Elevator Legs Mixers * Scalper 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers Steel Bins 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
537 


| MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING 


ing the office in the foreground, the 


S. E. Aylor, Lynchburg (Va.) Mill- 


Pellets produced with 
NATIONAL* Western 
Bentonite have more 


Pelleted feed manufacturers find that their best and 
most profitable bonding agent is NATIONAL Western 


Bentonite. 


Pellets produced with NATIONAL Western Bentonite 
have greater sales appeal with feedlot operators. Pel- 
won‘t crumble 


lets have a gloss-cooted appearance ,.. 
under handling. 


NATIONAL Western speeds pellet manufacturing by 
lubricating the mixed feeds and allowing them to 
pass through dies with less friction. Die life is pro- 
longed saving you money on maintenance and repair. 


Take advantage of the best feed bonding agent avail- 


able— buy NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 


BAROID 


*Registered trademark of National Lead Comp 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG, 


Please send me your latest literature. 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING, HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


ing Co., Inc., a successful feed and 
flour manufacturer, gears his busi- 
ness to local customs. He does a 
good monthly volume and his over-all 
sales average about 75% feed and 
25% flour. 

He services both town and city 
stores within an eighty-mile radius 
of his two mills, accepting orders 
from one bag up for delivery the fol- 
lowing day. (Mostly small flock 
farmers in his section.) He produces 
a full line of his own branded Lymco 
and Target feeds, including dairy, 
poultry, horse and dog meal, as well 
as pellets, in sacks only—no bulk. 
Flour is sold under Golden Crown, 
Dolly Madison and White Eagle 
brands. His cornmeal is Indian Maid. 

Trucks on the Road 

He keeps three salesmen and six 
delivery trucks on the road. He finds 
city and town stores buy more flour, 
cornmeal and feed in smaller sacks. 
Country stores buy flour and feed in 
larger sacks. 

“Here in our section,” he adds, 
“people buy where they get accus- 
tomed to buying. If the price is right, 
the customer gives your product ev- 
ery consideration. It’s the old system 
of doing business locally. In the old 
days, they had the town trading post. 
We are a well known local concern 
and we service the communities 
around us.” 

His feed mill was built at its pres- 
ent location outside Lynchburg in 
1952, replacing one that burned four 
miles away. Mixing capacity is 8 tons 
an hour, using a Munson rotary-type 
mixer, an S. Howes molasses mixer, 
Richardson automatic scales and a 
California pellet mill. Storage capac- 
ity of 38,000 bu. is represented by 8 
bins. Corn and wheat are purchased 
locally; some concentrates are pur- 
chased outside. 

His 60 by 120 ft. warehouse is 
neatly stacked with Aylor products, 
ranging in size from 2-100 Ib. Flour 
is sold in paper sacks, paper for 10- 


SHOWS LYMCO BRAND —E. G. 
Humphrey, employee of the Lynch- 
burg Milling Co., shows the Lymco 
brand design on a feed sack. The 
largest percentage of feed sales are 
in dress prints shown in the back- 
ground. 


EXTERIOR VIEW—This is an exterior view of Lynchburg Milling Co., show- 
60 by 120 ft. warehouse, with feed mill 
in 


Independent Mills Both Feed, Flour 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Special Writer 


25 Ib. of feed, a few 10)’s in burlap, 
but the largest percent=ge of feed is 
sold in dress print bar:. Other than 
his own brands, he is « stributor for 
Albers Milling Co. prooucts. 

Though the feedmill is new, the in- 
town flour mill is quite old. A large 
stone building beside the river with 
fortress thick walls, it was milling 
flour back in Civil War days. 

Mr. Aylor began learning the mill- 
ing business from his uncle in 1934, 
was employed at one of his uncle's 
mills from 1934-1948, then purchased 
his present flour and feed mills. He 
points out that there is a good tie-in 
between the two mills as he uses his 
own byproducts from the flour mill 
in the manufacture of feed. 

Other than a few local ads and a 
display booth staffed by a salesman 
at the local farm shows, he doesn’t 
do any advertising. He sells to stores 
only, delivering the day after orders 
are received at the mill. Although 
Mr. Aylor is still doing business in 
accordance with local customs, he is 
watching feed and flour trends closely 
and “doing a good monthly volume 
in feed and flour.” 


SAMPLES OF FLOUR—S. E. Aylor 
shows samples of the flour milled in 
his Lynchburg flour mill. He concen- 
trates feed and flour sales within an 
80-mile radius of Lynchburg. 


SACKING FEED — An employee 
sacks feed at the Lynchburg Milling 
Co. This firm services stores handling 
one bag of feed up to any size. 
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Why your Pfizer man didn’t call last week... 


. .. he was in Florida for a 12-day course of intensive training in just about every livestock 
and poultry problem you could think of. The point was to background your Pfizer represent- 
ative in all the new developments in the field . . . college experiment results . . . new feed- 
ing techniques . . . improved disease-control programs Last week’s meeting at the famed 
Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood, Fla., was a shirt-sleev.s, paper-and-pencil session with lots 
of give-and-take between instructors and students. T’- the pages ahead and follow the 
Pfizer man... 


learning how to serve you better... 
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MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 
Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Condemnation Losses 
To Be Discussed at 


West Virginia Meeting 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Among 
the many subjects to be discussed at 
the annual West Virginia Poultry 
Convention — scheduled for Moore- 
field July 27-29—will be that of the 
condemning of market poultry, ac- 
cording to Harold M. Hyre, chairman 
of the publicity committee for the 
convention. Mr. Hyre is associate 
poultry husbandman at West Vir- 
ginia University 

“Poultry condemnation losses is a 
subject which has been getting con- 
siderable attention during the past 
year in an attempt to reduce the 
losses, and a panel of speakers has 
been obtained to discuss this subject 
at the convention,” Mr. Hyre said. 

Dr. N. O. Olson, poultry patholo- 
gist at West Virginia, who is well 


SAVE UP TO 


Any one 

of these 
Seedburo 
combination 
sets will 

offer you 

the ultimate 

in accurate, 
fast, convenient 


testing equipment 


Prompt shipment— 
in time for your 
busy season! 


$41.10 
with these SEEDBURO combination sets 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON SEEDBURO'S OFFICIAL TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Combination No. 1 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
No. 34 Heavy Duty 

Boerner Sampler 110.00 

$605.00 

Special Comb. Price 568.70 

SAVE ———> $36.30 


Combination No. 2 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
No. 100 Modified 

Sampler 68.50 

$563.50 

Special Comb. Price 529.70 


SAVE———> $33.80 


Combination No. 3 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
Seedburo Dual Range 

Temperature Probe 137.50 

$632.50 

Special Comb. Price 594.55 

SAVE $37.95 


Combination No. 4 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Combination No. 5 
No. 34 Heavy-Duty 


No. 100 Modified Sampler $ 68.50 


No. 39-A Probe 35.50 
$104.00 
Special Comb. Price 93.60 


SAVE $10.40 


No. 17 Soybean Sieves 11.70 
$ 80.20 
Special Comb. Price 72.20 


save $8.00 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO ORDER NOW! 
NO COMBINATION ORDER WILL BE ACCEPTED AFTER AUGUST 15, 1960 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. @ ANdover 3-2128 


Moisture Tester $495.00 Boerner Sem $110.00 
No. 51 Wr. Per. Bu. No. 150 Hopper 35.00 SRA Probe 
Boerner Tester 190.00 "5145.00 
Price “ina Special Comb. Price 129.50 Special Comb. Price 129.95 
Special Comb. — $15.50 SAVE———> $15.55 
SAVE———> 441.10 SAVE 
Combination No. 7 Combination No. 8 SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
No. 100 Modified Sampler $ 68.50 618 WEST JACKSON BLVD. Dept. FS-7 ; 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Please ship the following Combina- 
tion Set Checked: 

Ne. 1 $568.70 No. 5 $129.50 
C) Ne. 2 $529.70 No. 6 $129.95 
Ne. 3 $594.55 [)No.7 $93.60 
Ne. 4 $643.90 [) No.8 $72.20 
Zone State....... 


PROGRESS CITED IN 
BROILER PRODUCTION 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — How effi- 
cient is a broiler when it comes to 
converting the feed he eats into 


stitute, says broiler feed efficiency 
is getting better all the time. 

He cites 1954 data on broiler con- 
sumption showing the growth rate 
and feed consumption on an aver- 
age of 37 flocks totaling over 1 mil- 
lion birds. The data shows that at 
age 10 weeks and 3 days, broilers 
weighed an average of 3.03 Ib., with 
a feed efficiency of 3.06. This means 
in 1954 it took just about $8 Ib. of feed 
to make 1 Ib. of broiler chicken. 

Now, recent data from tests con- 
ducted at VPI by Dr. Paul Siegel, 
showed broilers weighing 3.46 Ib. at 
an age of 9 weeks with a feed con- 
version of 2.20. In other words, in 
the tests it took only 2.20 Ib. of 
feed to make 1 Ib. of broiler chicken. 
Compared to 1954, the average weight 
has been increased by ', Ib., the 
growing time reduced by one week 
and three days, and the amount of 
feed needed per pound of broiler has 
been reduced by nearly 1 Ib. Such 
Progress in only six years has been 
brought about, Dr. Ringrose says, by 
better breeding, feeding, disease con- 
trol and management, 


acquainted with the condition which 
causes birds to be condemned by 
the inspectors, will set the stage for 
the panel discussion. Moderator of 
the panel will be David Van Meter, a 
turkey grower at Petersburg. 

One of the principal members of 
the panel will be Dr. Daniel De- 
Camp, Washington, acting chief of 
the inspection branch, poultry divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. “Dr. 
DeCamp is a coordinator in federal 
poultry inspection work and assists 
in the training of poultry inspectors 
for poultry processing plants,” Mr. 
Hyre explained. “His part on the pro- 
gram will be to discuss who are the 
contributors to poultry condemnation 
losses.” 

A poultry contractor, Charles Halt- 
erman, Shawnee Milling Co., Peters- 
burg, and a poultry processor, Earl 
Wise, manager of the Sterling Proc- 
essing Plant, Oakland, Md., will also 
take part on the panel. 

In addition to this panel, there will 
be many other nationally known poul- 
try authorities present to take part 
in the convention program, Mr. Hyre 
said. Alex Gordeuk, Chicago; Ed Gad- 
dis, Forest, Miss.; Jerome Taub, 
Bound Brook, N.J., president of the 
US. Poultry & Egg Producers Assn., 
and Richard Ammon, Trenton, N.J., 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, will all be among the speak- 
ers at the meeting. 
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THE FAMOUS DIPLOMAT HOTEL at Hollywood, Florida, was converted 
into a full-scale college for 180 men of Pfizer’s Agricultural Sales Division, 


>. 


MEETING ROOM SCENE shows, at a recess, flags of the 50 states, the Pfizer men in the “hats” of their sales region, General Manager 
J. J. Thompson and assistant G. M. Hugh Dermody, checking signals for the next working session. 


FEED FORMULATION under the direction of technical experts RUMINANT NUTRITION was typical of more than 40 hours of intense 
from the Agricultural Research and Development Department classroom instruction under Pfizer’s Terre Haute, Groton and Brook- 
in Terre Haute, Ind., was one important class. lyn technical staffs. 


HATS OF THEIR REGION were worn by Bob Walus and OTHER REGION HATS were the sombrero of the Southwest as worn 
George Pope in the “stovepipes” of the Northeast Re- by Charlie Black, and the cap of the Western Region worn by Gordy 
gion; Ed Budd in the Dixie Gray, and Pat Crawford Smith, flanked by Midwesterners Rocky Stone and Jim Ford in straw, 


and Thurman Bowen in the straw of the Midwest. and hatless J. J. Thompson of headquarters. 


| 
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BRAND 


EGGSHELL 


OYSTER SHELL 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell outsells any other shell or 
calcium substitute in the Northeast . .. is the preferred prod- 
uct among poultrymen and hens alike. 

Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, it is tops in the field for 
digestibility. And,.it goes to work within 6 hours to build 
the finest egg shells known to man or fowl. 

This sales leader is promoted in trade publications and 
backed by merchandising aids that really do the job. 


Follow the Leader! 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


Rates Midwest Ahead 


Of South as Threat 
To N. E. Egg Producers 


LAKE PLACID, N.Y. — “The real 
competitive threat in eggs (for the 
Northeast) lies in the possible com- 
mercialization of the egg business in 
the Midwest,” Frank D. Reed, Uni- 
versity of Maine poultry marketing 
specialist, told the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants at its recent 
convention. 

He discounted the South as a 
threat to Northeast markets. “Cli- 
mate and location are against them,” 
he said. “Their costs are close to 
ours.” 

However, he noted that in the Mid- 
west, “there is a real advantage in 
feed costs, and with larger flocks and 
quality control programs handling 
costs can be reduced. New methods 
of quality control and rapid trans- 
portation can reduce the quality dis- 
advantage.” 

But, he noted that to date the sta- 
tistics do not indicate any great 
trend toward an increase in the Mid- 
west. 

He noted that the egg development 
in the South within the past couple 
years has been only a modest one. 
“The South has been a deficient area 
and still is,” he added. ‘The timing 
of the expansion was bad, and in- 
stead of developing local markets, 
they have been shipping to New 
York—and this unquestionably has 
hurt the price all out of proportion 
to the volume involved. The develop- 
ment in the South is at a standstill, 
people have been burned; and, sig- 
nificantly, the cut this year in re- 
placements is over 50%,” 

He pointed out that the Northeast 
is the most concentrated consuming 
area in the U.S. with a population 
in the 11-state area of about 48 mil- 
lion persons. In eggs, it produces 
about 70% of its requirements; in 
broilers, about 79%. 

“All in all,” he said, “I am not 
pessimistic about the future for the 
egg industry in the Northeast. But 
within the region itself there may be 
important shifts in production ahead, 
due to the pressure of urbanization. 
New England (except Maine) and 
New Jersey will be most affected.” 

He pointed out that the broiler in- 


WITH 
WENGER 


W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 
BIN FEEDER 


BATCH 
MIXER 


WENGER 
BULK 
UNLOADER 


in bulk tanks. 


AGREAT COMBINATION 
with a Wenger BULK UN- 
pump LOADER built into your 
truck beds. 


ABOVE — W-4-72 Series Hopper Bin 
model with reversible feeder may de- 
liver mixed feeds to the molasses mixer, 
or into bulk trucks directly for those 
feeds to be delivered in meal form with- 
out molasses. Models available from 3 
tons to 40 tons per hour. 


ng ger “Mixer Manufacturing 


BETHA, KANSAS ° PHONE 111 


(Wenger W-4-72 SERIES 


Molasses Feed Mixer 


Apply molasses to meal feeds as feeds are loaded into 
bulk trucks, or convey back inside of feed mill for molasses feeds to 
be delivered in bags. Application of molasses just as feeds are deliv- 
ered into bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing molasses feeds 


Write for W-4 Series 
Catalog and Bulk 
Unloader Folder. 


dustry in the Northeast continues to 
grow, but at a rate dwarfed by the 
South. “I believe we have arrived at 
a sort of balance whereby the differ- 
ences in marketing costs in the 
Northeast just about balance the 
lower production costs of the South,” 
he said. “The South actually has a 
problem now in that their production 
is so tremendous that their market- 
ing area is constantly widening— 
automatically increasing their mar- 
keting costs. My prediction is that 
there will be a slowing up of the ex- 
pansion rate in the South to about 
the national average.” 

He said that a possible favorable 
development for the Northeast is the 
prospect of cheaper feed due to the 
effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Another unpredictable factor which 
could affect the pattern of regional 
production which he listed was the 
effect of government programs. “Will 
the lowering or removal of grain sup- 
ports affect egg production on Mid- 
west farms?” he asked. 


Most Complete Line Ever! 


permanent non-e 
Erium-powered> 


MAGNETIC 
PULLEYS | 


Now in 2 “duty-rated” designs—to give you the 
finest automatic separation for A... 
application—fine iron or tramp iron removal. 


NEW, EXPANDED LINE! New design, new 
magnetic efficiency permit increased operating 
range and effectiveness with 2 different mag- 
netic actions. Peak protection for all operations 
—from rugged crusher protection through 


For removing lar, 4 pieces of tramp iron from 
heavy depths of flow. Provides a strong, 


magnetic field of equal intensity around the 
full periphery. 12” through 36” diameters. 


Excellent for n nne iron separation, as well as 
small medium pieces of tramp a 5 
average material flows! Strong magnetic field 
of equal force extends across the full width 
of the pulley. 8”, 12”, 15”, & 18” diameters. 
Prevent product contamination, machinery 

damage, fires, explosions, downtime. 2 d 
4 magnetic strengths, 8 diameters, 14 
widths. No operating or maintenance ieee. 
For all materials, wet or dry, on belts of non 
magnetic material. Fast, simple installation. 
*Erium —an exclusive, high 
magnetic power source specifically de. and 
energized by Eriez. 

‘os, selector guide, etc. 
Co., 118-04 Magnet Drive, » Pa. 
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FEED SUPPLEMENTS BOOTH at the opening night’s “Coun- 
ty Fair” tested your Pfizer man’s knowledge of the prod- 
uct line of ingredients for the feed industry, manned by 
Frank Tupping and Al Wilson. 


HOW ARE You DOING 


| 


CARTER 


A STOCK EXCHANGE placed four teams in competing “companies r 
with stocks fluctuating daily based on scores in class exams in all 
the technical subjects studied. 


INSTRUCTION STAFF FROM AGRAD included, seated, G. A. Donovan, Warren 


Reynolds, Robert Wornick, Eugene Patterson, Jim Fitzgerald, William Sher- REGIONAL SALES MANAGERS supervising their 
man, and standing, Charles Martin, A. L. Burroughs and Wid Crawford. staffs’ activities were, left to right, John Over- 
Other instructors not in the picture were W. H. Hale, Zeno Zolli, J. E. Fahey, myer, Western; Steve Motiska, Southeast; 
W. G. Huber,,N. D. Magruder, D. F. Chichester, Hilmer Jones, Si Kalish, Charlie Black, Southwest; Bud Schmidt, Mid- 


Fred Sauer and headquarters staffs. 


SPORTING COMPETITION in swimming, softball, golf, volleyball 
and entertainment was held after the classes closed for the day. 
The Eastern Region won two of the five events. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT BOOTH at the “County Fair” tested 
your Pfizer man’s knowledge of market-building promotions for 
the feed industry such as Eggtober and Life Cycle. 


west, and Allen Calkins, East. 


HIDDEN TALENTS WERE EXPOSED when entertainment time came. 
President John E. McKeen congratulates Duke Sweeney of the 
Midwest Region on his rendition of “Bill Bailey.” 


STOCK EX vE 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Mary Has An Idea 
For Women 


The early July day was hot and 
along about 5 p.m. Joe found himself 
lcoking forward to going home, hav- 
ing a wonderful home-cocked meal 
and then sitting in his breezeway en- 
joying the cooling evening hours. 


At this moment, however, the of- 
fice door opened and there stood 
Mary and the twins, Joe, Jr., and 
Jimmie. Mary was dressed in a blue, 
dotted dress, a string of pearls 
around her neck and had her cheeks 
rouged a little. The boys wore fresh 
sport shirts and slacks. Under Mary’s 
arm was a long suit box. 


ais 
» 


“Hey, what’s this?” Joe asked. 
“Where are you people going?” 

Mary smiled brightly. “We want 
to go out for dinner,” she said. “I got 
home late from that historical bus 
tour and the twins and I decided we 
were hungry and wanted to eat right 
away. So it’s off to the White Swan 
Dining Room, Joe. The lake air ought 
to be wonderf 


news From 


PROVED FORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meet 


today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment. . 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


PLUS 


STARTER SWINEX 
and 


GROWER SWINEX 
for Pig and Hog Feeds 


50 Ib. bog mixes easily —fortifies 
one ton with new high-potency vito- 
mins and minerals as opproved by 
leoding laboratories and agriculture 
schools. 


| 


| r 


Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, 
M dwest Division’ Des Moines, lowa « West Coast Division Nampa Idaho 


. assure easy, accurate 


NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 
100 Ib. Bag! New increased — 
micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 
high-energy maximum- growth 
feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily — 

. assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal 
ing time rates. 


ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . . 


BUFF LABEL . . . for egg and breeder feeds 
GREEN LABEL . . . for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL . . . for broiler feeds 


* TURKEY Egg ond Breeder 


10 tb. Bag! Same improved ionateadeall 
as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- 
tribution of fractional vitamins and min- 
erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be | 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the finished feed at levels of from 


Vitadine 


“Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
complete details on improved fortifiers! 


WRITE TODAY 
for latest facts on 270 
Blatchford's Improved 
Fortifiers! | 
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“Don’t I have something to say 
about this?” Joe grumbled, while 
Rusty Hagen, the bachelor book- 
keeper, hid a smile. 

“Yes, tomorrow evening is yours,’” 
Mary conceded brightly. “We'll do 
anything you want, go where you 
want to go. But tonight is ours—and 
it’s the White Swan.” 

“But I can’t go like this.” Joe 
looked down at his dusty clothing. 

“We thought of that,” Mary said 
brightly. “We brought a clean sport 
shirt, slacks and underclothing. Hop 
into the shower, dear. Jim, go to the 
car and bring daddy’s sport shoes, 
will you?” 

Joe shrugged. “Well, if it means 
that much to you, okay.” 

“And,” Mary smiled, “if it interests 
you, I have an idea for your business 
—which I'll tell you after dinner.” 

Joe Is Interested 

Joe straightened perceptibly. ‘Well, 
why didn’t you say so? You know 
the promise of a profitable business 
idea gives me a jolt greater than a 
martini.” 

So Joe went to the mill’s employee 
quarters, which were equipped with 
shower, lunch table, chairs, etc. And 
in 15 minutes, he was back in the 
salesroom, fresh and alert. 

“Ooh, you look like a different 
man!” exclaimed Mary. “Doesn't he 
look nice, boys?” 

Joe, Jr., looked at his father. “He 
looks the same as he always does, 
Mom.” 

“Oh, you,” said Mary. “Don’t pay 
any attention, Joe. You do look won- 
derful. 

“I’m glad somebody appreciates me. 
How about that business idea, Mary? 
Can’t you tell me on the way over?” 

His wife shook her head. “No, eat- 
ing and relaxation come first, Joe. 
That’s something you hard-working 
businessmen have to learn. Don’t 
talk business all the time. Relax and 
talk about other things at mealtime. 
It gives you better perspective. Then 
you can come back to your business 
problems and be more rested.” 

“I suppose so,” Joe agreed. “But 
habit is a hard thing to break.” 

The fried chicken dinner was won- 
derful. The White Swan dining room 
had white clothed tables rather far 
apart, which gave diners plenty of 
elbow room. Soft piped-in music 
piayed in the background. 

After the ice cream and Joe’s sec- 
ond glass of iced tea, Mary said, “All 
right, boys, you can go out and watch 
the boats at the lake. But no climb- 
ing in them. Dad and I will be out 
shortly.” 

With joyous yips, the twins pushed 
back their chairs and were gone. 

“Well,” said Joe, “what's the busi- 
ness idea, Mary?” 

“Joe, today our women’s club took 
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ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MIXING! 


Complete accuracy 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


Because it's the 
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HIGH SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS were made by President McKeen 


STANDARDS BEARING DISTRICT BANNERS 
to Darrell Bruner, Bill Davenport, Ray Hall, Bruce Klein and 


Dave Bear, who excelled in daily, midterm and final exams and 
won office as heads of the stock “company.” 


ANDAR . flank the 
Division’s executives, J. J. Thompson, center; Hugh 


Dermody, right, and Hal Denis, left, the new field sales 
manager. 


It was a busy 12 days 
but now the Pfizer men 
are back on the job... 


Trained to Serve You Better 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. #. 
Mexico D, F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
Science for the world’s well-being rm 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 
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WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODAY 
for Free folder without obligation 


510 Glenwood Ave.—Raleigh, N. C. 


a bus tour to historical spots in our 
area,” Mary said. “It was wonderful. 
We saw so much, and learned a great 
deal. I’m sure all the women enjoyed 
it. And it cost each of us only $2.75, 
including the lunch.” 

“Yeah,” sighed Joe, ““women have it 
easy. They can go to things like that. 
Men have to work.” 

Mary’s eyes flashed. “Yes, and 
women work while men sit home 
nights and read newspapers. Joe, 
farm women never get to go on bus 
trips like that. And I'll bet they 
would love it.” 

“So what?” said Joe. 


Team With Merchant 


Mary smiled. “Well, I was just 
thinking that some alert feed dealer 
could team up with a non-competing 


merchant. They could offer to take 
50 farm women for a one-day tour in 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field | cive them « 


a few—work in a short shopping trip 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other to a big department store and maybe 


idea. “That might cost every dealer 
$75 each. Pretty steep.” 

“No, it isn’t. The bus company 
might give a special rate, because it 
might get farm women to using buses 
to the city. The department store 
might make a special price on the 
meal and the baseball club manage- 
ment might give special prices on 
tickets. That would cut the costs.” 

“Hmm,” Joe said as he thought. 

“Farm husbands are like all other 
husbands,” Mary went on. “They 
spend so much time thinking of live- F 
stock and poultry and crop problems, | 
they forget the little wife needs a j 
change and some excitement now and 
then, That’s why if we organize such 
a tour, those farm women will love 
it and remember the sponsors. You 
might get some new customers.” 

“Could we advertise our businesses 
on the bus?” Joe asked. 

“Well, hold it down. But maybe 
each sponsor could have a banner 
on the bus. It’s the good will you're 
after—not the immediate sales.” 


publication in the feed industry even take them to a baseball game.” “Think the farm women really 
Joe blinked at the audacity of the | want this trip?” 

“You advertise and see,” Mary de- 

clared. “Accept the first 50 to phone 

in. There'll be a holdover list for the 

S ee next trip three, six months from now. 

8 After all, you take the farmers to 

baseball, football and _ basketball 


trim games. Give the farm women a 
eee break.” 


“Maybe you're right,” conceded 
Joe. “But how will Ed Lennon of our 


and perfectly coordinated ! | is sore ret 


we let the women visit a big city 


I € store.” 
val « “Let me talk to him,” Mary said. 
— | “T'll show him that when farm wom- 
aw a \ en see big city fashions, they'll want 
’ some, and he can stock them and 
sell them. I'll work closely with him 


= on this. 
— “You've thought of everything, 
” 


That’s our new 300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys, Ga. 


“Not quite, but enough to make 
this click. And I'll donate my serv- 
ices as hostess on the trip,” said 


“Good. I'll sleep on it and think of 
some merchant to approach to share 
the deal with me. After all, no other 
feed man in this area is doing this. , 
I would have an opportunity to do > 
something different, build good will 
and meet potential new customers.” 

“And I'll write an ad which you 
can publish and that will appeal, to 
the farm women,” Mary said. “I 
know the angle they like. You get 
the other sponsor and I'll take care 
of the rest.” 


Delaware Field Day 


GEORGETOWN, DEL.—The Uni- | 
versity of Delaware’s annual Farm a 
Field Day is scheduled Aug. 5 at the 
Substation division near Georgetown. 
One of the highlights of the day’s 
program will be a visit to the sub- 
station poultry plant where exten- 
sive broiler research is conducted. A ; 
fried chicken lunch will be served by J 
the Delaware Poultry Improvement | 
Assn. 


TEXAS SALESMAN DIES 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Byron F. 
Moore, 54, sales representative for 
The Snell Co., San Antonio poultry 
supply firm, died unexpectedly re- 
cently at his e, apparently of a 
heart attack. 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 
. +. Open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 

> stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


PIGNECTAR 


exclusive sales agents. Sow Milk Flavor 
. .. puts nursing palatability 
, ee COMPANY NAME feeds. Lets you dry nurse 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary pigs off sow. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — # Trademark 


For Complete Information Write: 


Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Il. = es | a) FLAVOR CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, ill. 
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HERE... 


RE > - -Strep een 


Mant to help your gr f= market more meat-type hogs— 
Healthier, heavier, moré @iiferm in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Sontaining PRo-STREP from fight after weaning until pigs weigh 
fram 50 to 75 pounds. 

PRO-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicillin and 
Streptomycin that helps prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
Suseritis. It also @rowth and improves feed efficiency 
mare economically than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
epectrum! 

That’s why more dnd more progressive feed mills throughout 
thecountry are switching to PRO-STREP. What they want is what 
= You want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
Se) Deomote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

“fer bigger profits-per-pounm for your customers at market 

a, start fortifying your feeds with Pro-STREp. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP45 ERCK 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QV 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Market Research on Feed 


Things to Watch for to Assure 
The Most Usable Findings 


“Our sales are good. In fact, we 
sell more product than any of our 
competitors. We want to know why.” 
This is certainly not the most usual 
request that a company president 
makes but, upon reflection, it is one 
of the most sound. 

This man’s company is substantial, 
is in a goood market position, and he 
wants it to stay that way. He knows 
you don’t stay on top by coasting. He 
knows that today, with the excellent 
product research and manufacturing 
facilities which are available to any- 
one with capital, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for one company 
to stand out from others. Actual 
product differences have dwindled. 
And with advancements made during 
the past decade, that certainly ap- 
plies in the feed industry. 


SMALL, IMPORTANT DIFFER- 
ENCES: It boils down to the fact 
that, very often, what makes one 
company more successful than other 
similar companies can be only small 
but highly important differences. And 
these factors are not always appar- 
ent, nor can the most important be 
readily distinguished from the lesser 
ones. 


However, there is an increasing 


By C. N. Atwood 
Bisbing Business Research 


tendency for progressive companies 
to be aware of this situation. We see 
more widespread use of marketing 
research to uncover and evaluate dif- 
ferences, coupled with a policy of us- 
ing these facts in management deci- 
sions. 

Information derived from market 
research projects is quite different 
from sales facts. Traditionally, sales 
are boosted by determining potentials 
and inducing salesmen to sell up to 
quotas based on those potentials. But 
extra sales, the ones which contribute 
substantially to profits, are made by 
knowing first where you and your 
products actually stand with dealers 
and farmers, then systematically 
strengthening what they think are 
weak points while capitalizing on 
what they generally consider to be 
favorable. 

Discovering and evaluating these 
impressions require skill and cost 
money. But the skill is available, and 
the investment can start paying off 
right away. Basically, company oper- 
ation continues the same, but it be- 
comes more effective, and in a last- 
ing manner. 


SELECTING THE METHOD: On 
the other hand, there are pitfalls to 
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Minneapolis 2!, Minn. 
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KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 
THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


» L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


avoid when selecting the method, and 
in the conduct of such studies. One 
of the first is failing to completely 
and clearly define the problem. Too 
often the problem is stated in gen- 
eralities or some of the important 
sideline objectives are not spelled out. 
It is common for this to not show up 
until the job is done. So it is imper- 
ative that the objectives be written 
out and clearly understood and 
agreed upon by those concerned with 
the study. 

And in the conduct of the study, 
there are other danger points. Let us 
assume you have decided to explore 
farmer attitudes toward your com- 
pany, your products and your dealers. 
The objectives have been stated and 
cleared. 

What are some of the things to 
watch for to insure the most usable 
findings? Here are five of the most 
important ones: (1) talk to the right 
people; (2) ask the right questions 
guided by a well-designed question- 
naire; (3) assign the questioning to 
experienced, unbiased interviewers; 
(4) see that they get complete an- 
swers, and (5) recognize the signifi- 
cance of comments. 

Let’s evaluate each one and note 
its significance. 

1, Talk to the right people. With- 
out becoming involved in scientific 
sample selection, we can say at the 
outset that there are certain groups 
whose opinions are of limited value. 
They cannot be relied upon for a true 
picture, because they are not typical 

(Continued on page 46) 


Cc. N. Atwood 


THE AUTHOR—Mr. Atwood has had 
experience in promotion work on 
dairy products and feed ingredients, 
and has worked in sales management 
with Burton Bigelow, sales manage- 
ment consultant firm in New York. 
This latter position involved develop- 
ing market potentials, selling ap- 
proaches, sales manuals, material for 
meetings, and educational bulletins 
in industrial, agricultural and con- 
sumer fields. He then went with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, where he set 
up a market research department. 
Subsequently he served the agency in 
various capacities as account execu- 
tive, head of agricultural copy writ- 
ing and director of creative plan- 
ning. With the expansion of market 
research, he returned to that depart- 
ment as vice president in charge of 
research and marketing. He joined 
the Bisbing Business Research firm in 
Milwaukee to work more intensively 
on market research programs of ag- 
ricultural and industrial companies. 
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+ Another car of Grace 
| Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
* Grace plant at Memphis. 


PE DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 

~~ LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 

— TURERS IN THE WORLD. 

ABBE Grace is the third largest 

producer of urea in the 
— United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 
USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
cnality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 
Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 


Micro-Prills shown 
with the magnifying 
glass are approximately 
16 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 

That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3. TENA. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Squore, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St, * FRanklin 6-3329 
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we 


Histostat-50 


prevents 


blackhead 


best, 


Scores 
highest 
every 
point 


That’s right! Now there’s even more proof 
that Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best and gives your feeds other 
profit-building extras your customers need 
today. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control 
Report published by the University of 
Minnesota summarizes research showing 
the effect of selected feed-additive com- 
pounds in protecting turkeys against 
blackhead and their effects on growth rate 
and fleshing. In this study, Histostat-50 
scored highest on every point: It prevented 
blackhead best; Histostat-fed birds had 
better fleshing; they were best in feed 
efficiency among all commercially avail- 
able compounds tested; and Histostat-50 
birds had the highest average weights in 
this test. 


Histostat-50 is also one of the most eco- 
nomical of all turkey disease preventives. 
Even on a continuous program, medica- 
tion costs only a few cents a bird—one 


or two turkeys saved will pay for enough 
Histostat-50 to medicate 100. It is palat- 
able—birds don’t back away from medi- 
cated feed. And Histostat-50 is chemically 
stable—it will not lose its effectiveness 
during handling or storage. 


Yes, Histostat-50 has been proved in the 
field and in the laboratory to be the No. 1 
blackhead preventive. Also, Histostat is 
an “‘old drug’’that does not require special 
paper work for FDA clearance. Phone, 
write, or wire today for a copy of the 
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Minnesota Turkey Disease Con- 
trol Report referred to above; and 
ask for your copy of Feed Manu- 
facturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask 
for Dr. Salsbury’s technical service 
adviser to call and personally an- 
swer your questions about using 
Histostat-50 to formulate a supe- 
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Hotfean Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


of the people we want to influence 
later in our selling. If we seek farm- 
ers’ impressions, we should get them 
from farmers—not from dealers, nor 
our own salesmen nor our own serv- 
icemen. These indirect opinions may 
be of value to some degree, but they 
cannot be the backbone of our study. 

More than that, we must go to the 
right types of farmers. If we are in- 
terested in poultry feeds, then we 
must be selective in size of flock own- 
ership and other related factors. 

Farm panels are sometimes used, 
but before using one, it is important 
to evaluate it in terms of our objec- 
tive. One of the limitations of a panel 
is that, while the sample might be a 
reliable cross section of better farms 
in general, it might not be represent- 
ative of the particular types of farm- 
ers important to us. 

A panel of farmers used for a trac- 
tor study one time, a farm seed study 
another and a building study at still 


MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


» Knowledge — information gained from re- 
search conducted all over the world. Into the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory's library come more than 
80 periodicals, mostly technical, in the fields of 
animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, 
analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of 
the files cover a period of almost 35 years. This con- 
stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind 
— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


discovered today...and Experience — Lime 
Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information . .. at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*If you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St, Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


another time, must be broad enough 
to include many types of farmers. 

If a broad panel is considered for a 
specific study, it should be examined 
closely as to its make-up. The sample 
must be evaluated on the basis of its 
intended use rather than on the basis 
that it is already made up, was satis- 
factory for some other purpose, or 
that it is readily available. 

2. Ask the right question in the 
right way. This is something that 
can’t be left to chance. Regardless of 
whether the information is to be ob- 
tained by personal interview, by tele- 
phone or by mail, a questionnaire is 
needed. One reason is that answers 
from one farmer must be compara- 
ble with those from others. So similar 
questions must be asked in the same 
order under similar circumstances, 
otherwise you end up with an unor- 
derly hodgepodge. 

It is too much to expect an inter- 
viewer to keep a line of questioning 
in mind while asking the questions 
and recording the answers. In fact, 
even if only one or two questions are 
asked, they should be carefully de- 
signed and properly stated. 

To some people, making up a ques- 
tionnaire is a simple thing. But those 
in the business of getting reliable in- 
formation know from experience that 
preparing a questionnaire requires 
skill and hard work. Normally, ques- 
tionnaires are carefully prepared. 
field tested, revised, re-tested and, 
perhaps, put through the entire proc- 
ess again. 

The object is to design a question- 
naire which, when properly used, will 
be of direct assistance in making 
management decisions. 

This places considerable responsi- 
bility on the designer of the ques- 
tionnaire, because regardless of how 
good is the sample, the interviewing 
or the interpretation of the findings, 
if the questionnaire doesn’t produce 
the required information, the project 
falls short. 

Some of the pitfalls in preparing 
questionnaires are: poor sequence 
of questions, their meaning not clear, 
not in keeping with the type of an- 
swer likely, leading questions that in- 
fluence the answers, questions which 
limit the answers and tend to shut 
off full expression, antagonistic ques- 
tions, questions that are really two in 
one, a series of questions that falls 
short of getting all the information 
wanted, and sets of questions that are 
difficult for the interviewer to use. 

8. Assign the interviewing to un- 
biased interviewers. This might seem 
like an unnecessary reminder. But it 
is amazing the number of times a 
company will have its salesmen or 
servicemen do some interviewing sim- 
ply because those men are in the field 
and know the product. They try to 
keep out bias. But can they? Not one 


Add 20% 
palatability 
to your foods 


with toasted 


KEL-MIX 


Kellogg's secret toasting process greatly 
improves appearance and taste, helps 
lock in cereal nutrients. 

Meal or crumbs —bulk or sacked. 


For complete story, phone or wire (collect): 
KELLOGG SALES COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Phone— Woodward 2-5151 
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Bex 


Phone 1800 Mrs. J E. Beasley. Jr.. Pres. 
POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 
p. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabamo 
December 11, 1959 
; Mr. John Dodge 
Nichols Incorporated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
Dear Mr. Dodge: 
We like Nichols hens for production of broiler 
chicks because we are primarily interested in 
the kind of bird that comes off ready-to-cook 
from our processing line. a 
Broilers from Nichols hens generally nave t 
90a health records in the growing house — a 
they have the conformation we are looking 
F for — pick nicely with machine pickers an a 
enable us to furnish superior fryer for 
the housewife. 
very truly yours, 
J. E. Beasley, 
A 
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FOR JIM BEASLEY — IT WILL DO TH 
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| An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE-Fed Dog 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


FED DRY! NO MOISTENING! 


tomers will notice the differesce in thelr dogs’ 
health and vigor after feeding Ryde's for just 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
You count on Ryde's to sell and continue toe 


In 5, 25 and 50-Ib. Bags for Customer Convenience 


RYDE & CO. 1939 so. union Ave., Chicage 9, I 


in a hundred can be sufficiently un- 
biased in questioning and recording 
answers. Therefore, we say not mere- 
ly be unbiased, but remove the possi- 
bility entirely by using unbiased in- 
terviewers. On most projects it is un- 
necessary and inadvisable for the in- 
terviewer to know for whom the 
study is being done, and most good 
interviewers prefer it that way. 

4. Get complete answers. You have 
probably noticed that when a ques- 
tion is asked in ordinary conversa- 
tion, often the first reply is only part 
of the complete answer. The same is 
true in interviewing. 


of feed. He might very well reply, 
“Because I like it.” Or, “Because I’ve 
bought it for years.” But that doesn’t 
tell very much. So you ask him why 
he likes it. He replies, “My chickens 
do well on it.” Still you don’t know 
why. By continuing your questioning, 
you find that he feeds it mainly be- 


Get more blending less space... 


SIX MERCHEN FEEDERS IN 120 SQUARE FEET 


— 


Compact W&T 
Operate in crow 


Feeders are easy to install and 


areas—can even be ceiling-hung. Space 


requirements. kept to the minimum without sacrificing 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders allow more efficient use of 
existing plant space. Without spending money for new 
space, you can increase production . . . regulate yield . . . 
Feeders, you get centralized control as well as recording and 
totalizing of production. 

minute accuracy of these feeders . . . each formula in- 


gredient is accurately fed by weight into your blend. 
Learn bow you can save space and money with W&T 
Merchen Feeders. Write to Dept. M-45.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


cause that’s the brand a nearby suc- 
cessful poultry raiser feeds. 

Such questioning does go beyond 
the questionnaire itself, but stems 
from the design of the questionnaire, 
nevertheless. It is something that is 
not likely to come out of a mail ques- 
tionnaire by free response. In the 
personal interview, it can be effected 
and controlled by proper training and 
checking of interviewers, which is a 
step often neglected in do-it-yourself 
research projects, and sometimes in 
others. 


5. Recognize significant answers. 
This is best described by illustration. 
Suppose that a new specialty feed 
product fails to take hold, and price 
is reported by salesmen to be the ob- 
stacle. You might consider changing 
the price or putting forth more sell- 
ing effort with the hope of getting the 
product into a profitable volume area. 

But to determine the best price, 
you might decide to make a survey to 
determine what the traffic will bear 
in relation to competitive pricing, and 
to uncover any special deals that 
have not come to the attention of 
salesmen. 

Suppose that, in making such a 
survey, the interviewers encountered 
comments indicating that the size of 
package was not in keeping with the 
user’s needs, or was such that the 
price was misleading. Such things 
have happened in specialty feed prod- 
uct selling. Or questioning might re- 
veal that the feeding directions are 
not clear, are too difficult to follow or 
require a change in method not readi- 
ly accepted — which has also hap- 
pened. If that sort of comment were 
disregarded because it was not perti- 
nent to the original objective, price 
information, it would be a serious 
loss. Not infrequently answers like 
that are the real, though unsuspected, 
key to a solution. So it is very impor- 
tant to recognize significant answers. 

Of course, there are many other 
things to consider when buying or 
helping to plan a market research 
project, but these five are important 
examples. 

Something might also be said for 
the size of the project. How large a 
sample must be used and how long 
should be the questionnaire? 

Both will affect the cost and the 
reliability of the findings. The objec- 
tive is to get high reiiability at a 
reasonable cost. Of the two, reliabili- 
ty is by far the more important, be- 
cause you can seldom pay out basing 
decisions on unreliable information or 
with too little information to be real- 
ly usable. But given reliable informa- 
tion, plus the will and the organiza- 
tion to use it, and the extra invest- 
ment becomes a small factor. 


SURVEY RELIABILITY: Much 
has been said about reliability, lead- 
ing to the belief that samples must 
be large and costly. However, a high- 
ly important possibility, and one sel- 
dom mentioned, is that of a survey 
composed of fewer interviews, each 
one of which is a very thorough ex- 
ploration with the farmer about the 
subject at hand. 

Very often, the sample or number 
of farmers interviewed need not be 
extremely large if properly selected, 
and if the interviewing is thoroughly 
and skillfully done. And here we 
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The power that was always there in 
AUREOMYCIN is now released, through 
potentiation, to exert more than 
twice the activity against disease. 


NEW DISCOVERY 


MORE THAN DOUBLES 
ACTIVITY OF AUREOMYCIN 


AGAINST DISEASE 


Now... with your potentiated feeds... the full 
power of this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
is unleashed for maximum protection against 
PPLO and other disease-causing organisms 


Acceptance of a method 
of potentiating AUREOMY- 
CIN® has just been an- 
nounced. This development prom- 
ises enormous health benefits for 
broilers and replacement chicks. 
It can lead to substantial reduc- 
tion in market condemnations — 
to better returns for customers — 
to more sales of your poultry feeds. 


What is potentiation? 
AUREOMYCIN has always been the 
most powerful of antibiotics, and 
readily absorbed into body tissues. 
Yet, in the past and particularly in 
poultry feeds, much of that power 
has not been getting through. Sci- 
entists found the reason: calcium 
in the diet which did not permit 
maximum absorption and thus 
prevented the high blood levels 
needed to reach and knock out less 
sensitive organisms. 

Cyanamid researchers sought 
ways of eliminating this restric- 
tion. They wanted to unleash the 
power of AUREOMYCIN, while still 
retaining enough calcium for nor- 
mal growth and bone formation. 
Planned trials brought the an- 
swers to (1) the minimum level of 
calcium required for optimum 
performance, and (2) a source of 
calcium that is well utilized by 
poultry and interferes less with 
the absorption of AUREOMYCIN. 

Based on the results of these 
trials, Cyanamid now recom- 
mends a change in feed formulas 
which will develop a high blood 
level of AUREOMYCIN and increase 
its activity against disease two or 
more times. This is potentiation. 


How to potentiate Aureomycin 
Here’s how you do it. Remove all 
sources of supplemental calcium 
and phosphorus from feeds that 
are to be used for short-term treat- 
ment (5 days maximum). Use cal- 
cium sulfate to build up the cal- 
cium level to 0.8% in rations for 
long-term feeding (8 weeks maxi- 
mum). Calcium sulfate is safe for 
growing chickens, equal to calcium 
carbonate for growth and bone 
formation, and permits greater 
absorption of AUREOMYCIN, In 
order to balance the calcium-phos- 


phorus ratio in the diet when cal- 
cium sulfate is present, use mono- 
sodium phosphate—which is well 
utilized by chickens, is commer- 
cially available, and lends itself to 
blending in feed. 

How calcium control increases 
blood levels of Aureomycin 
Cyanamid researchers conducted 
experiments to determine the rela- 
tionship between level and source 
of calcium and the amount of 
AUREOMYCIN in the blood. In one 
of these experiments, rations con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
were formulated using four differ- 
ent levels of calcium from two 
sources: calcium carbonate and 
calcium sulfate. The resulting 
eight rations were fed to eight 
groups of chicks for eight weeks. 

The diagram below shows the 
levels of AUREOMYCIN in blood ob- 
tained with the four different 
levels of two calcium salts. Note 
that the greatest amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN in the blood was obtained 
when rations containing 0.55% 
calcium were fed. Note that when 
calcium was added to bring feed 
up to 0.75%, the amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN in the blood with calcium 
sulfate was double the amount 
with calcium carbonate and nearly 
as high as with 0.55% calcium. 


How potentiated Aureomycin cuts 
losses from CRD and synovitis 
Dramatic results have been ob- 
tained in laboratory and field 
trials with potentiated AUREOMY- 
CIN to combat two costly poultry 

diseases: CRD and synovitis. 

In field trials where CRD was 
a problem, these results were ob- 
tained with flocks of birds receiv- 
ing no antibiotic and flocks of 
birds receiving potentiated feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN. Mortal- 
ity in the flocks fed AUREOMYCIN 
was cut in half; production cost 
per pound was reduced by a cent- 
and-a-half; condemnations 
dropped from 4.6% to 0.6%. 

In a laboratory experiment, in 
which all birds were inoculated 
with synovitis-causing agent, 79% 
of the birds fed potentiated 
AUREOMYCIN were salable, 
against 43% of the birds fed non- 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN, and only 
14% of the birds fed no antibiotic. 


See next page for 
specific recommendations 
On the following page are recom- 
mendations for two specific poten- 
tiated feeds containing AUREOMY- 
CIN. Both of these feeds can be 
used successfully by your broiler- 
grower customers and by flock 

owners for replacement chicks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SPECIFIC 
POTENTIATED FEEDS 


Starter Feed 


AUREOMYCIN at 200 grams per ton. 
Fed during first three weeks. Cal- 
cium sulfate to bring the total 
calcium level up to 0.8%. Mono- 
sodium phosphate to bring the 
total phosphorus level up 0.6%. 
This potentiated feed is recom- 
mended for all growing chicks. It 
is to be fed at an age period in 
which the objectives are: to pre- 
vent early chick mortality; to re- 
duce the stress from vaccination, 
moving, handling, variations in 
temperature; to reduce the inci- 
dence of infections such as PPLO 
present at the time of hatching. 


Treatment Feeds 


AUREOMYCIN at 200 grams per ton 
of feed. (a) For 5-day treatment 
leave out supplemental calcium and 
phosphorus entirely. Other ingre- 
dients in the ration will usually 
give 0.4% to 0.55% total calcium. 
(b) For longer treatment periods 
(up to 8 weeks), use same level of 
calcium and phosphorus as out- 
lined under PF starter feed. 

These feeds are recommended 
as an aid in reducing losses from 
outbreaks of CRD, synovitis and 
blue comb, 


Get your PF symbol 
Cyanamid will continue to use this 
PF symbol in its advertising and 
promotion of potentiated feeds. 
Feed manufacturers are invited to 
write for a special copyprint of 
this symbol for use on bags 
containing potentiated feeds and 
in company advertising and 
literature. 

Complete information about 
potentiation is contained in a tech- 
nical booklet ““The Potentiation of 
AUREOMYCIN in Feed.’’ Your 
Cyanamid Representative will be 
glad to obtain a copy for you. Get 
in touch with him. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. *AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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must distinguish between doing the 
questioning by mail or by personal 
interview, with telephone as a third 
possibility. Questioning done by mail 
does not lend itself to small samples, 
generally, considering the percentage 
of no returns, and that there is no 
assurance that answers will be com- 
plete. 

In fact, while the questionnaire-by- 
mail method is thought at first glance 
to be preferred because of low cost, 
in many cases its limitations are seri- 
ous and its cost is not particularly 
low by comparison. 

The telephone interview method 
has certain advantages over mail, 
such as control of the sample and an 
opportunity for the interviewer to 
press for more complete answers 
where ‘sufficient information is not 
volunteered. 

The personal interview method per- 
mits highly satisfactory and produc- 
tive interviewing, and with it a small- 
er sample is usually permissible. In 
fact, it can be quite small and still 
produce reliable information, thus 
bringing the cost into a generally ac- 
ceptable area. 

To sum up, more extensive use is 
being made of market research today 
than ever before; it is not confined 
to companies which have what they 
consider serious trouble; more 
thought is being given to reliability 
with less emphasis on cost alone; 
smaller companies need not consider 
it a device suited only to the big com- 
panies, for the smaller ones can less 
afford wrong decisions than can the 
larger ones, and standardized samples 
or procedures are seldom as produc- 
tive or as profitable as especially de- 
signed studies aimed at your own 
particular objective. 


Asks FDA Order on 
Two Antibiotics 


WASHINGTON — Th? Food and 
Drug Administration reports that the 
American Cyanamid Co. has filed a 
petition proposing issuance of a food 
additives regulation for use of a com- 
bination of hygromycin and chlor- 
tetracycline in medicated feed for 
swine. 

The petition asks for a regulation 
to provide for use of 6,000 units of 
hygromycin B per pound and up to 
0.05 gm. of chlortetracycline per 
pound in medicated feed of swine for 
prevention of and treatment of bac- 
terial swine enteritis, for mainte- 
nance of weight gain in the presence 
of atrophic rhinitis and for reduc- 
ing the incidence of cervical abscesses. 


Ripco leowed Patent 


OXFORD, PA.—Ripco Air Systems, 
manufacturer of pneumatic bulk de- 
livery systems, has just been issued a 
U.S. patent, No. 2,917,344. 

The patent covers the basic sys- 
tem incorporated in the equipment 
for moving various types of granular, 
pelleted and pulverized material by 
vacuum. This is described as a new 
approach in vacuum delivery devel- 
oped by Ripco over a period of years. 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


| PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Houston to Get New 
Feeding Operation 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — A feedlot 
which is capable of handling 10,000 
steers will be in operation soon in 
the North Houston Industrial Area, 
it was announced here. The feedlot 
will start with an initial capacity of 
5,000 steers. 

Main purpose of the lot is to supply 
a new Armour & Co. plant with fin- 
ished cattle. 

A previously announced feedlot op- 
eration for this area, headed by L. F. 
Van Stone, failed to develop, news- 
paper reports indicated. 

United Industries, a grain storage 
operation in the Houston section, will 
develop the new feeding facility. The 
initial investment will be about $1.8 
million. The new installation will be 
called United Feed Lots, Inc., said 
Irvin Kaplan, United’s president. 
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JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed pit da 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Now, sell ‘‘*MORE LEAN” in your 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 
PREMIUM MARKET PRICES 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 3 

recommended by leading Danish nutritionists . 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster— 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


to market. 


1 M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
* amino acids that make protein function with 


maximum effectiveness. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF OAIRIES, INC. 


hog feeds! 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 
* carbohydrate of choice. 


Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 
of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement, 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 
feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 
write or wire for in- 
formation about 
M-N-C today. 
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SWEET SWINE FEED FLAVOR 
NO. 515 MMER 


Watch the little pigs eat when you add this appetizing 
MM&R specialty to your starter and creep feeds. 


Just mix 1% Ibs. of flavor with 100 Ibs. of sugar or dextrose 
and add one pound of this mixture to one ton of feed. The 
cost of the MM&R flavor for one ton of feed is only 20c. 


ae Send today for a trial 11%-lb. bottle of Sweet Swine Feed 


Flavor No. 515 MM&R. Only $13.65 per Ib. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895... 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The World's Most Famous Supplier of 


grain 
fumigation 


Easy-to-use Larvacide automatic 


sprinkler system—designed for 


sure killing action in flat storage. 


FDA has accepted Larvacide as 
free from requirement for 
tolerance. Built-in warning 
odor. Consult us on all 

grain fumigating problems. 


Larvacide 
PANOGEN 
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Comparative Growth Responses 
Obtained with Several 


Antibiotics* 
By R. D. Creek and George Schumaier 


Poultry Department 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Antibiotics have been in general 
use as feed additives for approximate- 
ly a decade. Recently, reports have 
appeared to the effect that “older” 
antibiotics were losing their effective- 
ness with continued use (1,2,3). The 
appearance of antibiotic resistant 
strains of microorganisms in human 
medicine lends credence to these re- 

: however, many nutritionists 
believe that part of the decrease in 
growth response is the result of more 
complete formulation of the basal 
diet, i.e., there is less room for im- 
provement, The response from diet- 
ary supplementation of antibiotics 
is dependent upon many factors— 
basal diet, environment, frequency of 
use, level of use, intestinal flora, etc. 
The reader is referred to Bogdonoff 
et al. (4) for a comprehensive review 
on this subject. 

Recently, several new antibiotics 
have been reported to have potential 
as feed additives. In view of these re- 
ports it was decided to run compara- 
tive tests with some of the newer 
antibiotics and some long in usage. 

ntal— Three experiments 
were run comparing old vs. new anti- 
biotics. Trials 1 and 3 were carried 
out in floor pens. In trial 1 the litter 
was left unchanged from a previous 
trial, while in trial 3 clean litter was 
used. Trial 2 was carried out in bat- 
tery brooders. 

Arbor Acre male chicks were used 
in these studies. In trials 1 and 3, 
replicate pens of 50 birds were used 
per treatment, while in trial 2 six 
replicas of 15 birds, or 90 per treat- 
ment, were used. 

The basal diets used are found in 


*Miscellaneous Publication No. 390. Con- 
tribution No. 3156 of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Department of 
Poultry Husbandry). 


Table 1. The results from trial 1 are 
found in Tables 2 and 3, from trial 2 
in Table 4, and from trial 3 in Ta- 
ble 5. 

Results—The results from trial 1 
(see Tables 2 and 3) indicate the 
following: 

(1) A highly significant growth re- 
sponse to all antibiotics except zinc 
bacitracin which gave a significant 


response. 

(2) A highly significant growth re- 
sponse from the addition of fish prod- 
ucts. 
(3) A highly significant interaction 
of antibiotic and basal diet. 

(4) Feed conversion rates are co- 
related reasonably well with the rate 
of growth. 

It is interesting to note that the 
best growth was obtained from ty- 
losin, oleandomycin and erythromy- 
cin, antibiotics which have had little 
or no previous use in the quarters 
where this experiment was carried 
out. Another noteworthy item is the 
excellent response from procaine pen- 
icillin. This antibiotic has been in 
use at the University of Maryland 
for a number of years and was used 
in the trial preceding this experi- 
ment, thus giving some opportunity 
for penicillin resistant bacteria to 
multiply. 

In trial 2 (Table 4) spontin was 
compared to procaine penicillin. Peni- 
cillin improved growth, but not sig- 
nificantly, while spontin gave a high- 
ly significant growth response. 

The results from trial 3 (Table 5) 
are somewhat different from those 
obtained in the previous two trials. 
In this trial all antibiotics gave high- 
ly significant increases in growth; 
however, the best growth was ob- 
tained from procaine penicillin which 
has been used at the University of 


TABLE 1. Basal Diets Used in Antibiotic Studies 


Trial Number 


Ingredients—Type of diet Plant + Fish Plant + Fish 
Soybean meal (50%) 31.50 27.50 35.00 27.50 
Fish solubles (50% solids) 2.50 2.50 
Corn gluten meal (41%) 2.50 2.50 2.50 
| Sy 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.00 -900 25 90 
Dicalcium phosphate (26% Ca., 18% P) ..... 2.10 1.80 Cave 1.80 
Phosphate, Coronet (34% Ca., 17% P) ...... 2.50 does 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Supolies per ton: riboflavin, 4 gm.; Ca-pantothenate, 10 gm.; niacin, 30. gm.; choline Ci 
(25%), 7 Ib.; BHT (25%), | Ib.; menadione sodium bisulfite, | gm.; sodium molybdate, | gm.; 
Myvamix (20,000 1.U. of E/ib.), | Ib.; vitamin (20 mg./Ib.), 0.3 Ib.; viternin A, 3,000,000 


units and vitamin Ds, 800,000 1.C.U. 


Division of Morton Chemical Comp 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinois 


Additive 


TABLE 2. Antibiotics and Fish Factor(s) in Broiler Diets* 


Plant diet 


+ Fish Average % Response 


1430 1413 1422 100.0 
Tylosin (4 gm./ton) .........2.ccccceeeeeeees 1489 1499 1494 105.1 
Penicillin (4 gm./ton) ..........- 1451 1513 1482 104.2 
Oleandomycin (2 gm./ton) ... 1455 1557 1506 105.9 
Zn bacitracin (4 gm./ton) 1442 1486 1464 103.0 
Erythromycin (4 gm./ton) 1467 1540 1504 105.8 
Terramycin (10 @m./ton) 1476 1486 148) 104.2 
1459 1499 


*Eight week weights in grams. 
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TABLE 3. Effect of Antibiotics and Fish 
Factor(s) in Broiler Diets on Feed 


Efficiency 
Feed/gain 
Plant 
Additive diet + Fish Ave. 
Tylosin [4 gm./ton) ..... 2.17 2.15 2.16 
Penicillin (4 gm./ton) ... 2.23 2.16 2.20 


Oleandomycin (2 gm./ton) 2.17 2.09 2.13 
Zn bacitracin (4 gm./ton) 2.17 2.16 2.17 
Erythromycin (4 gm./ton) 2.21 2.11 2.16 
Terramycin (10 gm./ton). 2.20 2.22 2.21 


2.19 2.16 


TABLE 4. Spontin vs. Penicillin in 
Battery Brooders 


Average day 


Additive weight (gm.) 
309 
Procaine peni- 

cillin (4 gm./ton) ........- 319 
Spontin (5 gm./ton) .......... 327 


TABLE 5. Comparative Growth from 
Various Antibiotics 


7 Week 

Treatment wt. (gm.) F/G 
Tylosin {4 gm./ton) ........ 1387 1.97 
Penicillin (4 gm./ton) ...... 1407 1.95 
Oleandomycin {2 gm./ton) .. 1364 1.99 
Zn bacitracin (4 gm./ton) . 1371 2.00 
Erythromycin (4 gm./ton) ... 1358 2.01 


Maryland farm for a number of 
years. 

Discussion —It becomes apparent 
when all trials are considered that 
the new antibiotics, oleandomycin, 
tylosin, spontin and erythromycin, 
are very effective in improving 
growth; however, it is also obvious 
that antibiotics long on the market 
have not lost their effectiveness. 
Thus, the feed manufacturer is going 
to have to study the results of many 
experiments to determine which anti- 
biotics give the most consistent 
growth responses, then select one for 
use which will produce optimum gain 
at minimal cost. The data from these 
studies do not warrant selection on 
the basis of “old” or “new.” 

Summary — Terramycin, tylosin, 
penicillin, oleandomycin, Zn bacitra- 
cin, erythromycin and spontin were 
tested in broiler diets, and all sig- 
nificantly improved growth. 
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Report on Fat for 
Swine Is Noted 


CHICAGO—The National Render- 
ers Assn. has called attention to a 
recent report by Dr. L. F. Tribble and 
D. E. Boenker of the University of 
Missouri saying that the addition of 
7% stabilized animal fat to medium 
and high protein rations resulted in 
increased daily gain of fattening hogs. 

The report also stated that al- 
though increasing the energy portion 
of low protein rations did not in- 
crease the rate of gain, increasing the 
energy portion of all protein level 
rations indicated a decrease in the 
amount of feed required per 100 Ib. 
of gain. 

The Missouri report further stated 
that the addition of 7% stabilizer ani- 
mal fat to the medium and high pro- 
tein rations had little effect on aver- 
age backfat thickness. 


Test Results on Early 


Weaning Calves Given 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — A Purdue 
University dairy scientist has report- 
ed that dairy calves can be weaned 
successfully at 21 days of age while 
receiving only 28 Ib. of whole milk. 

D. L. Hill told members of the 
American Dairy Science Assn. meet- 
ing at Utah State University about 
Purdue experiments testing the value 
of hay and rumen inoculation in early 
weaning of dairy calves. 

Dr. Hill said that feeding hay as 
early as eight days of age aided ru- 
men development in the calves. He 
also revealed that when hay was 
coarse ground and mixed with the 
starter ration of corn, oats, soybean 
oil meal and whole milk replacer, ru- 
men development was greater than 
when calves were fed hay free choice. 

Dr. Hill noted that adding coarse 
ground hay to the starter ration im- 
proved hair coat and general ap- 
pearance of calves. 

Calves inoculated with fresh rumen 
contents from mature cattle aver- 
aged slightly greater daily weight 
gain than calves not inoculated, Dr. 
Hill disclosed. 

Dr. Hill reported the Purdue re- 
search on behalf of Dr. C. H. Noller 
and I. A. Dickson, who actually con- 
ducted the experiments. Dr. Noller 
and Mr. Dickson are presently serv- 
ing foreign teaching and research as- 
signments. 


Washington Firm 
Notes 40th Year 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Forty years 
of feeding much of the poultry and 
livestock of the greater Seattle area 
will be celebrated this year by Globe 
Feed Mills, Kirkland. 

Bernie Lawson, son of the founder 
of the company, reports the feed busi- 
ness is still a thriving industry, but 
urbanization of the east side has 
brought some important changes to 
his company. 

One of these involves sale and dis- 
tribution of products. Another in- 
volves a question of public relations 
between the mill and neighboring 
householders. 

“When I was younger—when my 
father was still running the business 
—we hardly had to leave the mill to 
sell all the feed we could produce,” 
said Mr. Lawson, “But nowadays, 
with the suburbs pushing farms far- 
ther and farther away, we've had to 
expand our sales territory to cover a 
50-mile radius.” 

Globe Feed Mills was established 
under another name and closer to 
Seattle in 1920 by Jack Lawson. It 
has operated at its KirkJand address 
since before World War II. The mill 
employs 15 persons and adds a year- 
ly payroll of $100,000 to the Kirkland 
economy. 


Poultry Research Grant 


ATHENS, GA.—A grant of $23,700 
for support of research in internal 
poultry parasites has been made 
available to the University of Georgia 
poultry husbandry department by 
the National Science Foundation. The 
research program will be entitled, 
“Life Cycles and Physiology of Avian 
Cestodes.” 

Dr. W. Malcolm Reid, university 
poultry parasitologist, will have 
charge of the project, which will re- 
quire about three years. Dr. Reid 
will be assisted by several graduate 
assistants and technicians. 


Packing Plant Planned 


WEST FARGO, N.D.—A million- 
dollar packing plant will be started 
here soon by the Needham Packing 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

The plant and yards will be built 
next to the Union Stockyards and 
will cover 10 acres. Needham officials 
said the new plant would fill the gap 
left when Armour & Co. moved out 
of Fargo. 
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A check the CPM 


“CENTURY” 


M. P. MIXER-PELLETER 


... the California 
feature that eliminates 
the need for separate 
molasses mixer. 

All CPM models can 
be ordered equipped 
with this molasses 
mixer at moderate 
extra cost. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., Sen Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiane 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsos City 16, Missourl 


Seles & Service Representatives also in: Albony - Birmingham - Columbus - Davenport 
Denver - Fort Worth « Los Angeles » Mexico City - Minneapolis . Oklohome City . Omohe 
Richmond Seottie St. Lovis Toronto Winnipeg 
Also monvufoctured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Millis 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


control of 
storage insect 
problems 


Total service—from chemicals 
to application equipment. Your 
Larvacide distributor has full 
technical facilities and know-how to 
help on all details . . . including 
automatic Larvacide systems. 


Larvacide 


systems 


PANOGEN 


COMPANY 


Division of Morton Chemical Company 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Read B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


New Grain Group 
Plans Export Push 


WASHINGTON—A vigorous new 
push will be given to exports of U.S. 
feed grains as a result of the recent 
organization of the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council. 


The organizational meeting took 
place in Washington, home of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, with 
which the new council will work 
closely in its export promotion oper- 
ations. The council will maintain in- 
terim headquarters at Amarillo, 
Texas, with permanent headquarters 
to be set up in Washington later. 

Council membership consists of 
U.S. feed grain associations, private 
and cooperative grain trade groups, 
hybrid seed producers, feed and in- 
gredient manufacturers, exporters 
and related groups which together 
support and carry out the feed grain 
operations of the country. 

The new council feels optimistic 
about chances of substantially ex- 
panding U.S. grain exports. “World 
living standards are rising, livestock 
numbers are increasing and there is 


more foreign demand for feed 
grains,” say council members. “The 


Your Two Most Important 
Basic Items Are— 


FEED MERCHANT: 


COST OF INGREDIENTS! 


PERFORMAN 
YOUR 


* POULTRY BY-PRODUCT MEAL 
* HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHERS 


These animal Protein Supplements 


imum 
will help you pack the eel 
energy and nutrients into y 


feed bag. 


A BY-PRODUCT OF THE POULTRY 


is 
The Poultry Industry 
INDUSTRY he largest tonnage of 


the user of t 
mixed feeds in the world. 


volume of world feed grain trade has 
increased substantially during the 
past five years, with U.S. exports 
showing by far the greatest gain.” 

Council members believe that with 
support of their industry and through 
close cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they should be 
able to make further substantial 
gains in promoting use of U.S. feed 
grains among foreign consumers. 

Council members at their first 
membership meeting elected officers 
to serve in the year ahead. President 
of the council is Walter W. Goep- 
pinger, National Corn Growers Assn., 
Boone, Iowa. Other officers are: R. G. 
Peeler, Grain Sorghum Producers 
Assn., Amarillo, first vice president; 
Nelson Urban, Hybrid Seed Corn 
Division, American Seed Trade Assn., 
Des Moines, second vice president; 
William Pierce, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, secretary, and Fred Maywalk, 
Farmers Grain & Feed Dealers Coop- 
erative, Des Moines, treasurer. 

The executive director, D. G. Nel- 
son, will set up interim headquarters 
at Amarillo. A European representa- 
tive, Charles Gidney, will have head- 
quarters in Rome. 

The new council is being formed 
“to coordinate and direct the efforts 
of feed grain producers and other 
associated business interests into 
unified market development in co- 
operation with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service.” 

The main effort at first will be con- 
centrated in the foreign market de- 
velopment field, where the council 
will carry out promotion programs 
making use of local currencies accru- 
ing from sales of surplus agricultur- 
al commodities abroad under Public 
Law 480. 

Existing market development pro- 
grams in Europe, South America and 
Japan, being conducted by the Grain 
Sorghum Producers Assn. and the 
National Corn Growers Assn., will be 
coordinated into council activities and 
expanded. The council itself will con- 
duct no merchandising or other com- 
mercial activities. 

A budget of $100,000 of U.S. funds 
has tentatively been set for the first 
year of operation, which started 
July 1. These funds will be used to 
finance a full-time staff in the U.S. 
and also to develop a market promo- 
tion staff in foreign countries. 


Joins Institute 

CLEMSON, S.C.—Dr. B. D. Bar- 
nett, head of the Clemson College 
poultry department, has been named 
to membership in the American In- 
stitute of Nutrition. 

The institute, in making the an- 
nouncement, pointed out that mem- 
bership is limited to those who have 
demonstrated the ability to conduct 
independently research in human or 
animal nutrition, and that member- 
ship is by invitation only. 

Dr. Barnett’s nomination was based 
on research that he has been conduct- 
ing with chickens and turkeys with 
emphasis on nutritional implications 
of a vascular disease common in tur- 


GRAIN MAN RETIRES 
NEW YORK—Frank H. Cordes has 
announced his retirement as vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
as ending 36 years’ service with that 


WRITE FORA LIST OF 
OF 


oultry By-Product Meai 
Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 
Stabilized Poultry Fat 


Pamphlet telling 
how you can use 
poultry by-products 


 SESSALOM’ 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients that Molasses and Corn Mie Sean 


give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients with the 
least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 
vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 


... puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 


avoid off-feed problems— 


to the best a prevents feed staleness. 
advantage in 
‘your feeds. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, til. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


mm Write on your 


P. O. Box 166, Lawrenceville, Georgia 
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Tails 
Wag... 


Eyes 
Sparkle— 


when Dog Foods 


are enriched 
with Distillers Feed 


VERY dog food manufacturer 

knows that the secret of a happy, 
healthy dog is a balanced diet. That’s why 
more and more dog food manufacturers 
are insisting on Distillers Feeds in their 
dog food rations. Distillers Feeds are 
naturally rich in the essential proteins, 


minerals and B-vitamins and contain 
other vital growth factors which are a re- 
sult of the grain fermentation process. 
Besides these natural, nutritional bene- 
fits, Distillers Feeds are palatable and 
easily digestible with a high TDN of 85%! 


~ 


FOR BEST RESULTS include Distillers 
Feeds in your dog food mixture. 


5 


GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS: 

MINERALS 

B VITAMINS unknown growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds. 
CARBOHYDRATES 
Write for Booklet, “Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds". It's FREE! 
GEE DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


\ 1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
James B. Beam Distilling Co. 65 East South Water St, Chicago 1, Ill. ¥ * * * Merchants Distilling Corp. 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, tll. + 
* Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main St, Atchison, Kan. « Mr. Boston 
Springs Distillers, inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann ¥ Distiller, inc. 1010 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 18, Mass. * National 
Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore $ Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
| Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 * Schenley Distillers, Inc. 26 E. Sixth St, Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph 
| Oregon St., Muscatine, lowa * Kentucky River Distillery, inc., Brook & . E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New 
Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, York 22, N. Y. * Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * 
i Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. 4 Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. Peosia 1, tll, 
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A Fat-Soluble Material in Alfalfa 
That Reduces the Biological Avail- 


ability of Tocopherol. 
@ W. J. Pudetkiewiex ond L. D. Matter- 
son, University of The 


Connecticut, Storrs; 
. Vol. 71, No. 2, June, 
1960, pp. 143-148. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


Although many feed men rely upon 
alfalfa meal as a prime source of 
vitamin E in certain rations, the rela- 
tive low availability of the vitamin E 
contained in alfalfa to the chick is 
not fully appreciated by some. Early 
work by the Connecticut workers 
(Singsen et al., 1955) demonstrated 


Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. \ 


the fact that the tocopherol content 
of alfalfa meal was not highly avail- 
able to the chick when prevention 
of encephalomalacia was used os the 
criterion of response. At that time it 
was suggested on the basis of the 
amount of tocopherol measured 
chemically in alfalfa meal, only about 
25% of it was utilized by the chick. 
Later work by the same group (Bun- 
nell, 1957) using a different method 
of bioassay (liver tocopherol), result- 
ed in figures of approximately one 
third “availability” for the tocopherol 
in alfalfa meal to the chick. 
Investigators at Cornell (Scott and 
Nelson) reported on the other hand 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


in 1956 that the vitamin E activity 
of alfalfa meal, based upon the pre- 
vention of exudative diathesis, was 
the same as that determined chemi- 
cally for chicks. It is possible, how- 
ever, that selenium content of alfalfa 
meal may have accounted for part 
of the “tocopherol” effect. The work 
reported in the current issue of the 
Journal of Nutrition by the Connecti- 
cut group was an attempt to account 
in part for the “unavailability” of 
the tocopherol in alfalfa meal. 

The current work reconfirmed that 
approximately one third “availabil- 
ity” of vitamin E from alfalfa meal 
was obtained whether or not plasma 
or liver tissue was used to measure 
the response. Furthermore, it was 
observed that a compound(s) ex- 
tracted by hot ethanol acted antag- 
onistically to the d,a-tocopherol in 
alfalfa by increasing its excretion 
and decreasing its availability. Con- 
firmation of this fact was shown in 
that when the vitamin E of alfalfa 
was separated from the rest of the 
meal, without interfering substances, 
it was fully available. Also, when 
pure, d,a-tocopherol was added to a 
tocopherol-low lipid extract of alfalfa, 
the excretion of tocopherol was re- 
duced to the same extent as when 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, 


MIXER paid 


for itself in “7%: 


6 months. .” 


purchase of a mixer.’ 


able. Every sack has 


700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 


Easy to get into through large Note mixin 
end Maged 


conveyor sleeve. 


“Our Brower Mixer brought in many new customers and paid for 
itself in the first six months we used it. We have found the Brower 
Mixer to be fast, dependable and thorough. We are well pleased with 
its performance and | recommend it to anybody contemplating the 
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ents for the most thorough mix. 
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MIXER 


A fast mixing action, and low cost operation 

make Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 

Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 

or tumbling them . + pantnose the most thorough mix obtain- 
e same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 

minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. 


Five sizes — 
pounds-per-batch 


capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy welded 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 


addle at top Glass observation window at 
eye level provides easy in- 


spection of feed being mixed. 


alfalfa itself was the source of the 
d,a-tocopherol. 

From the preceding work, one can 
only conclude that alfalfa meal can 
be a source of vitamin E in poultry 
rations, but one must adjust chemi- 
cal analysis of such meals to actual 
“availability” by reducing the amount 
shown by such analysis to one third. 
If we do not adjust figures accord- 
ingly, rations deficient in vitamin E 
may result. Of course, the available 
work so far indicates that no such 
calculations are necessary in the case 
of calves (Eaton et al. 1958) since 
the vitamin E alfalfa meal is ap- 
proximately 90% “available” for this 
species. 
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Timely and Worth Noting 


Although many short-term calci- 
um and phosphorus balance experi- 
ments have been carried out with 
chickens and some other species of 
animals, relatively few have been car- 
ried out over long periods of time, 
especially with poultry. One of the 
few studies of this nature was con- 
ducted by Morgan and Mitchell in 
1938 over a period of 465 days, with 
31 experimental periods of 15 days 
each. 

Jenkins and Taylor of the Univer- 
sity of Reading (England) reported in 
the February, 1960, issue of The Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Science (Vol. 54, 
Part I, pp. 131-139) regarding their 
attempts to conduct a long-term cal- 
cium and phosphorus balance experi- 
ment with laying hens. After consid- 
ering all of the data from the experi- 
ment, it became obvious that the 
cumulative balances of calcium and 
Phosphorus over the whole year were 
physiologically impossible. Based up- 
on their work, Jenkins and Taylor 
state that “results from other work- 
ers using short-term balances could 
be equally impossible.” A similar situ- 
ation has been recently noted in bal- 
ance experiments with ruminants by 
another English worker (Duncan, 
1958). Because of the results, the 
experimental techniques were careful- 
ly scrutinized for likely errors. The 
most likely sources of such errors 
were: (a) the spilling of food onto 
the floor or into the water bowl, and 
(b) failure to collect all of the drop- 
pings. Such errors only became ap- 
parent in long-term experiments and 
are more pronounced when diets con- 
taining high levels of calcium and/or 
phosphorus are fed. 

Although the above may throw 
doubt on some of the short-term bal- 
ance studies so far conducted, it does 
not necessarily mean that the con- 
clusions drawn from the many previ- 
ous balance studies conducted with 
poultry are completely invalid. This is 
because the daily food losses are quite 
small in short-term experiments (of 
a day or so), and, if the major loss 
is due to the food spillage, then diets 
low or moderate in calcium and/or 
phosphorus will probably not cause 
any undue difficulty. Since few have 
used high calcium and/or high phos- 
phorus diets in such studies, the data 
is probably quite reliable. It is only 
when high calcium and/or phosphorus 
diets over a long time are used, that 
the data becomes unreliable. 


Arthur H. Downey Dies 


NEW YORK—Arthur H. Downey, 
62, vice president in charge of re- 
search and technology of Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., essential oil 
company, died recently following a 
brief illness. 

Mr.: Downey was a graduate of 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. He joined 
MM&R in 1921 as an analytical 
chemist. 
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Learn more 
about phosphorus 


in Smith-Douglass’ new book, 


TRENDS IN PHOSPHORUS 
Edited and reviewed by 
' Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Director of Agricon 


Containing eight analyses of phosphorus nutrition, 
by these recognized nutrition authorities: 


DR. W. M. BEESON DR. P. J. SCHAIBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
DR. H. R. BIRD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DR. H. L. FULLER 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
y DR. J. K. LOOSLI DR. P. E. WAIBEL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


For your copy of this comprehensive 
study of the phosphorus needs 
of poultry and livestock, write 
today to: 


DEPT. 

SMITH-DOUGLASS CO., INC. 
5100 VIRGINIA BEACH BLVD. 
NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


“Trends in Phosphorus” is Copyrighted 1960 by Smith-Dougloss Co., Inc., 
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Norfolk, Vo. All Rights Reserved 


COMPANY, INC. - NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Go and Grow 


Ful-O-Pep! | 


WRITE: 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
U experience and 


financing. 4. Bac of trained sales 
and ~~ iy men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


ow-how 


1, Uns 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 


Sees Cattle Price 
Dip as Moderate 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — While the 
national cattle total probably will 
level off at 110 million, no market 
collapse is in sight—the downward 
trend in prices should be moderate 
during 1960 and beyond. That is the 
opinion of Eugene Gambill, associate 
University of Tennessee Extension 
agricultural economist. 

“The year 1960 will likely see a 
smaller increase than occurred in 
1959,” Mr. Gambill said. “This may in- 
dicate a slowing of the rise in cattle 
numbers and gradual tapering off in 
the annual increase. A few facts point 
to this as a good possibility. One of 
them is that to date this year we 
have had a gain in the slaughter of 
heifers. 

“Total beef production will be at 
an all time high this year. Per capi- 


Fuller Feeders 
Keep Conveyors Fiowing Freely 


Fuller Vane Type Feeder 
with circular flanges. 


is a few pounds a minute 
tons an hour 


Fuller Vane Type Feeder 
with rectangular flanges: 


Fuller Vane Type Feeders assure you of de- 
pendable handling of dry, pulverized and 
granular materials. They’re available in 
capacity ranges to meet all normal plant re- 
quirements, and are built with circular or 
rectangular outlets. Check these Fuller 
cost-saving features .. . 

Extra-rugged construction. Heavy, cast iron 
body walls and headplates add rigidity, 
longer life. Stainless or other metals can be 
used where sanitary or corrosion requirements 
demand their use. 

Sealed bearings are equipped with Alemite 


fittings for ease of lubrication and long life. 
Abrasive particles can’t enter, maintenance 
is cut. 

Make effective air locks. Fuller Vane Type 
Feeders can be used as air locks for pressure 
differentials up to 34 Ibs. 


Stuffing boxes and ball bearings for vacuum, 
low-pressure and general applications. 


And, where extreme volumetric accuracy 
without pulsation is needed, there’s a line of 
Fuller Roll Type Feeders. For full details on 
Fuller Feeders write for Bulletin. 


1306 
F-20 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General T ion Corporati 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


ta beef consumption will be only a 
little below the record of 1956. Be- 
cause of improved efficiencies and 
larger numbers of beef cattle, it is 
possible already to increase beef 
production to a record per capita 
supply without going beyond 108 to 
110 million head. 


“Prices for both slaughter and 
feeder cattle have tended to move 
down during the past year. However, 
there have been no serious breaks in 
the market such as occurred in 1952. 
The largest decline in any class of 
cattle came in feeder calf prices, 
which have been averaging about $5 
cwt. below last year. Feeder cattle of 
larger size have declined from $2 to 
$4 cwt. in the same period. Slaughter 
cattle are selling at about $2 to $2.50 
ewt. below last year. 

“It is reasonable to expect the 
downward trend to continue during 
1960 and for some time beyond. 
However, it appears likely that the 
pattern of price change will be grad- 
ually downward and that there will 
not be the damaging collapse which 
has occurred in cattle prices many 
times in the past,” Mr. Gambill went 
on. 

“Prices for both slaughter and 
feeder cattle during this summer and 
fall seem likely to follow much the 
Same pattern as occurred in 1959. 
However, both classes of cattle will 
be selling at generally lower levels. 
A smaller decline can be expected in 
the case of slaughter cattle than feed- 
er cattle. Feeder cattle prices are 
likely to be below 1959 by as much 
as 3-5¢ and slaughter cattle 2-3¢ be- 
low last year, depending upon the size 
and quality of the animals.” 


Tests Show Penicillin 


Destroyed in Rumen 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Bacte- 
ria in the rumen of cattle develop an 
enzyme that destroys penicillin, it 
has been shown in experiments at 
Michigan State University. The work 
was reported by Mrs. June Azukas, 
Michigan State bacteriologist, during 
the American Dairy Science Assn. 
meeting at Utah State University. 

Penicillin destruction in the rumen 
of cows involved in the tests was at- 
tributed to the enzyme, penicillinase, 
Mrs. Azukas said. The enzyme was 
not produced unless penicillin was 
present in the rumen. Rumen micro- 
organisms could destroy 100 units 
of penicillin in five hours, she com- 
mented. 

The cows were fed hay and grain 
plus 100 mg. of procaine penicillin 
daily. Rumen penicillin levels at first 
were 0.5 to 1 unit per milliliter of 
rumen content after feeding, and dis- 
appeared in 2-3 hours. 

After feeding penicillin for several 
weeks, penicillin lasted in the front 
of the rumen for only one hour, and 
very little reached the back of the 
rumen, the bacteriologist reported. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 


Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an es- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


Smith Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 


The “‘d"’ means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 


VITAMIN E 


~ 


plement is the same stereoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 


and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that’s as easy to handle as any- 
thing in your mill, 


made 
TION PRODUCTS IN 


1M ROCHESTER, NW. Y., U.S. A. BY 


DUSTRIES + oivision OF EASTMAN KODAK CO 


d-clpha-tocophery! acetate concentrate absorbed on soy grits. 


ae 20,000 INTERBATIONAL UNITS AMIN E PER POUND 

: With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is The “‘acetate’’ means that the 
in your feed. There's a sure vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
; 20,000 International Units of stable. Tests show no loss of 
| Vitamin E per pound. The cost potency even after storage in 
iy . is only a few dimes per ton finished feeds for six months at 
y of feed. 100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 


= 


There are at least seven tocoph- i. 
erols which have some vita- 

min E activity. The most effec- 

tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 

That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 

tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 

10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 

corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 

*““gamma,"’ one of the least 

effective of all.) 
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Restricting Feed 


TABLE 1. Averages of the Results Obteined from Two Tests Conducted During the Period from 1957 to 1959 


—Feed consumption, ib./100 birds— % Labor 


° Feeding % Mortality 
P roves P rofitable program 8 weeks Housing Age in days Body weights, Ib. 8 weeks Laying mash Prod.$ %* % income 
8 weeks to to end 5% 20 is to housing Before After hen- small peewee per 100 
Group to housing housing of test Housing Prod. weeks months Mash Oats —5% Prod.— housed eggs eggs hens 
In Tests on Pullets = 
Full 4.0 13.0 140 4.64 1096 1.43 $221.88 
1B Full 48 14.0 163 1623. 1488 0394 0 9160 52.08 4.38 1.38 200.72 
ATE 2A 15%+ 86 33.0 140 1622.68 4.53 850 266 8394 46.20 4.64 1.77 152.20 
of two years of testing indicate tha 28 75% 9.1 10.0 172 178 268 4.48 1242 
restricting the feed of White Leg-| 3 SO%t 12.5 90 140 17% 2.02 4.40 616 185 (236.40 
horn pullets during the growing pe- 3B 50% 15.0 1s 182 19%6 4.38 1023 1.30 245.38 


riod was more profitable than full 
feeding during the growing period, 
Mississippi State University research- 
ers Dr. Charles H. Thomas and R. C. 
Albritton reported in a recent issue 
of Mississippi Farm Research. 

The experiments will be continued 
another year before final conclusions 
can be drawn. 

In the research, which was con- 
ducted at the Northeast Mississippi 
Branch Experiment Station at Ver- 
ona, Miss., all birds were full fed to 
8 weeks of age and in the laying 


*A groups housed at 20 weeks; B groups left on range until pullets reached 5% production or 26 weeks of age, whichever occurred first. 
*Based on the amount group | consumed the previous week. 
tEach group was given a laying period of 365 days after they reached 5% production. 


house. The feeding program from 8 
weeks of age to housing is given in 
Table 1. The mortality during the 
restricted feeding period was consid- 
erably higher for the restricted fed 
groups; however, the increase in 
housing cost resulting from increased 
mortality was more than offset by 


the reduction in feed cost and lower 
mortality in the laying house. 

Age at sexual maturity was in- 
creased and the per cent small and 
peewee eggs was decreased when the 
feed was restricted 50% to 20 or 26 
weeks of age or when it was restrict- 
ed 75% until they reached 5% pro- 


duction or 26 weeks of age. 


Restricting the feed of pullets 75% 
to 20 weeks of age has given un- 
favorable results in both tests, This 
group (2A) had higher mortality in 
the laying house, lower egg produc- 
tion, as many small peewee eggs, 
and lower labor income than the 
controls in both tests. 


twin 
hy ixer 
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screw ‘conveyor gives you pusitive, 
fingertip control of feed fiow liste the 

mixer. Conveyor can be ror from 
mixer and used el 


LEX Mot 


Blends quickly, evenly, 
thoroughly without balling 
or lumping ... practically 
eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
Mixer in your mill, there’s big vol- 

ume and big profits ahead for you coneiste grafts and 
in either private brand or custom ode! of blending efficiency. 
mixed sweet feeds. Features in- 
clude a complete, easy-to-adjust 
control system that lets one man set 
and maintain the most exacting mo- 
lasses-feed proportions with abso- 
lute accuracy...a twin paddle 
rotor unexcelled for fast, thorough, 
even mixing—and self-cleaning 
characteristics . . . a conveyor that 
swivels to any position or is com- 
pletely demountable . . . and many, 
many others. 

Before you buy, you owe it to 
yourself to compare this outstand- 
ing machine point for point (fea- 
tures, equipment, construction and 
cost) with all other makes... and 
see for yourself why a Kelly Duplex 
is your one best buy. The card will 
bring you full details. 


feed ate 
tachment. 3-way can te 
veniently he d retail 


Make your own ‘ 
“POINT FOR POINT” 
COMPARISON! 


Mail card today for 
full details. 


Molasses I 
H.P. moter. Spectel strainer 
moves foreicn matter before 
can enter pume. Adjustable Bp 
valve clminetes for re 
pipe fo molasses supply. 


Twin Molesses Mixer Pitless Corn Shell 

Springfield, Ohi Auger Gyrating Cleaner 
Permit No. 72 Vertical Feed Mixer Gorm Scolper 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Yes, I'm interested in KELLY Hommenmilis Com Cutter ond Grader 
DUPLEX machinery. Without obli- Electric Truck Hoist Gb Crosher 
gation, please send me complete Vertical Screw Elevator Electric Bog Cleaner 
VIA Al R L information on the items checked. Forced Air : 
Cinformation on free mill [) com Crusher-Regulctor Grain Feeder : 

BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE planning and layout service. Corn Sheller with Blowers Grain Blower 
No postoge necessary if mailed in the United States Regular Corn Sheller Complete Line Catalog 
—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company ARM PHONE. 
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6,000,000 WINE GALLONS OF REASONS [AE 
| YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
: OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


& 


| @ the super-nutritional 
by-product of alcohol distilling that keeps 
these tanks full, year ‘round 


Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it contains unidentified growth 
factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. Because it is super-rich in 
these factors, you actually get more feed value for your feed ingredient dollar. 

The importance of SOLULAC growth factors to top feedlot performance has been proven 
by leading Agricultural Universities and Colleges. That’s why they recommend 
SOLULAC.* Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive substitutes . . . nothing 
can equal SOLULAC’s performance. You don’t have to accept substitutes, either .. . 
SOLULAC is produced and made available 52 weeks of every year. Guaranteed free 
flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags or bulk carloads. 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin— Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


| 
| 
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convert feed better... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. Proof of its 
performance lies in the fact that today 
in Canada over 90% of the flocks using 
a coccidiostat are using Zoamix. 


If you’re growing birds . . . protection 
and feed conversion are of prime im- 


portance. Zoamix is as effective as any 
presently available coccidiostat . . . more 
so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective against 
all known “coccy” causing strains, with 
no breakthroughs encountered to date. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown jn the chart below. Very 
often 10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Zoalene® Compared with 


Following Coccidiostats 


D E F 


Number of 
Comporative Tests 


23 5 6 


Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Gains 


5 6 


Other Coccidiostat Superior ‘for 
Weight Gains 


0 0 


No Difference in 
Weight Gains 


0 0 


Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


2 6 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


2 0 


NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH: 


No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


If you’re formulating feed . . . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with every commonly 
used additive and feed ingredient and 
won't alter nutritional requirements. 
Recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won't cause injury if mistakenly 
fed to other farm animals. Zoamix can 
be fed to replacement birds as well as 
broilers. Assaying is simple, speedy. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-pelleted, 
will not cake or lose potency even when 


1 0 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 


stored for prolonged periods . . . or sub- 
jected to severe temperature fluctuations. 
if you're a poultry processor .. . 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 
.. nor will it impart any “off flavors”. 
You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 
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Method of Reporting Feed Samples 
The first question discussed at the 
Joint States Relations Committee 
Meeting in Chicago in May was: 
“Should analyses be reported as 

‘satisfactory’ or ‘passed’ or should 

they be reported as actual analy- 

ses?” 

Some states follow the practice of 
reporting samples by showing the 
amount of crude protein, crude fat 
and crude fiber and other items guar- 
anteed, quantitatively by giving the 
actual figure found by chemical anal- 
ysis. This may be carried to the sec- 
ond decimal place in the case of pro- 
tein, fat and fiber, or to several deci- 
mal places in the case of drugs. 

This method of reporting contrasts 
with “satisfactory” or “unsatisfac- 
tory” as the case may be. No actual 
analyses are given on such reports 
unless “unsatisfactory” appears, in 
which case the respect it was unsat- 
isfactory would be indicated in nu- 
merical terms. 

Views differ with regard to these 
two methods of reporting. Those in 
favor of the quantitative statement 
declare it as a statement of fact; 
therefore, why not give it? Judgment 
as to the relationship of the guaran- 
teed to the found values is left to the 
reader of the report. “These are the 
facts. Let the chips fall where they 
may,” is the viewpoint. If it is seri- 
ously deficient or considerably above 
guarantee, depending upon the type 
of guarantee in question, some addi- 
tional comment may be made along 
with quantitative report. 

One objection to the actual analy- 
sis method of reporting is the view 
that this may tend to emphasize ac- 
curacy to a degree that is not pos- 
sible in the laboratory. This is illus- 
trated when the found value is close 
to the guarantee, either above or be- 
low. Suppose the guarantee is 16% 
crude protein. An analysis of 15.96% 
makes it appear deficient. A report 
of 16.04%, likewise, will make the 
product appear above guarantee, 
though slight. (Statistically this is 
sound reporting if studies are to be 
undertaken in the realm of varia- 
tion. More will be said on this in a 
later column.) 

The question arises as to how 
much below the guarantee or above 
the guarantee chemically is permit- 
ted before some statement such as 
“unsatisfactory” is used. Immediate- 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, iil. 


SPECIFY 


Columbia Caleium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Boy and Sell 
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COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


ly the matter of tolerances appears. 
A tolerance is prescribed in the mod- 
el bill, and most state laws carry 
If tolerances are not 
stated in state laws, 
tions often cover these. Regardless 
of what the regulations or law may 
say, certainly most feed officials as- 
“administrative discre- 
tion” in exercising judgment. Thus 


a somewhat flexible pattern for han- 
dling such matters may be used. 

There are those who counter with 
the suggestion that an inflexible set 
of tolerances and rules should be ap- 
plied to each report. If it is above 
or below a given point, then it is 
handled in whatever manner the 
rules prescribe. There are proponents 
for both ideas. 

It is impossible to avoid variations 
from the guarantee in mixing feeds. 
Slight over formulation and care in 
mixing should give results above the 
guarantee. Minor variations, how- 
ever, that will not cause any meas- 
urable response in the animals or 
birds fed (even when somewhat un- 
der the guarantee) should be report- 
ed by the feed official in such a man- 
ner as to avoid any possible undue 
emphasis being placed upon it. The 
“satisfactory” method of reporting 
has this feature in its favor. 

Control officials can be found fa- 
voring either method. The same is 
true for feed manufacturers. Some 


feed manufacturers want to see the 
actual analysis. This may be espe- 
cially true of those manufacturers 
that do not have laboratories or want 
this information to augment their 
own laboratory reports, thus giving 
wider analytical evaluation of their 
products. 

With the many divergent views as 
to one method as compared with the 
other, it is not surprising the com- 
mittee in its report said “the com- 
mittee makes no comment.” Presum- 
ably the method used in each state 
will be the one it feels best suits 
its program. 

An alternative may be found in a 
combination of the two methods. 
Why not report the exact figures to 
the manufacturer and use the “sat- 
isfactory” statement to dealers and 
farmers when reporting individual 
samples? Also the proportion of 
“satisfactory” samples could be 
shown by a percentage figure in pub- 
lications. This plan is being followed 
in some states. 


ANNOUNCING 
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Feed Firms Cooperate 
In Coccidiosis Study 


ORONO, MAINE—The problem: 
Develop extensive information on the 
strains of coccidiosis present in Maine 
in connection with the use of a new 
coccidiostat. 

The source of solution: Firms rep- 
resenting various phases of the 
poultry industry pooling facilities and 
knowledge in cooperative research. 

That problem-solution analysis de- 
scribes in a nutshell a project which 
joined in common purpose six nor- 
mally competitive feed companies, a 
packing company, Maine’s state and 
university research agencies and a 
drug manufacturer. 

Maine Farm Research, a quarterly 
publication issued by the Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Oro- 
no, tells the story with an article by 
Dr. H. L. Chute, Dr. D. D. Payne and 
Prof. D. C. O’Meara of the University 


of Maine’s animal pathology depart- 
ment, and A. Kalvaitis, Maine De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“A new product ‘Cocci-Vac,’ man- 
ufactured by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
recently became available,” the au- 
thors report. “The principle involved 
in its use is to infect the birds under 
controlled conditions, induce a mild 
form of the disease and thereby im- 
munize them. 

“It is state law that any biologic 
used to control animal or poultry dis- 
ease must be approved by the state 
department of agriculture. To gain 
such approval we had to have more 
information on the strains of coccidi- 
osis present in the state. 

“Two of the strains, Eimeria tenel- 
la and E. necatrix, were known to be 
widespread. That left five other rec- 
ognized strains to be identified in 
Maine flocks. 

“To carry out such a project re- 
quired the cooperation of men from 
all phases of the poultry industry.” 

The cooperators were, as listed by 


the authors: Wirthmore Feeds, Bea- 
con Milling Co., Samuel Lipman & 
Sons, Wnity Feeds, Ralston Purina 
Co., Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Sterwin-Winthrop Research 
Institute, Fort Halifax Packing Co., 
state department of agriculture and 
Maine Poultry Service, Inc. 

The authors report that the first 
step was to have servicemen from 
Wirthmore, Beacon, Lipman, Unity, 
Purina and Eastern States pick up 
and transport 25 birds from ‘each of 
16 farms in seven of Maine’s major 
poultry producing counties. These 
birds were brought from Waldo, Cum- 
berland, Androscoggin, Lincoln, Ken- 
nebec, Somerset and Knox counties 
to a central location, a building pro- 
vided by Fort Halifax Packing Co. 

The birds were placed on a non- 
medicated diet and held in batteries 
which were cleaned daily. Feed for 
the flock was supplied by Wirthmore. 
All birds were weighed prior to being 
placed in their new environment and 
weighed again two weeks later just 


A PRIMARY SOURCE OF ENZYMES AND 
UNIDENTIFIED FERMENTATION FACTORS TO PRODUCE 
MORE PROFITABLE GROWTH AND BETTER 
FEED EFFICIENCY IN POULTRY, SWINE, CATTLE 


@ Approved by FDA for use in all feeds 


Nutritionists are turning their attention to en- 
zymes as the newest advance in scientific feeding. 
Nopco, working since 1924 in this field through 
one of its subsidiaries, has the advantage of long 
experience in enzyme research. As a result, Nopgro 
is a superior enzyme product. It is characterized 
by a wide variety of enzyme activities, especially 
in those factors (amylases and proteases) that 
aid animal digestion by breaking down starches 
and proteins. 


y FEW FA 1s ¥ you SHOULD KNOW ABOUT NOPGRO 


com fungal and bacterial fermentation 
fermentation products instead 
of one 
Its high nutritive value depends, in part, on 
its content of unknown growth factors 


@ Formulated specifically for feeds 


@ Consistently uniform in activity from batch to 
batch 


@ Manufactured by Nopco, a basic producer of 
enzyme products 


@ Developed by Nopco’s pioneering research in 
enzymes since 1924 
@ Supported by the same technical assistance that 


has made Nopco a leading name in feed 
supplements 


You can be among the leaders in the break- 
through to more profitable feed conversion. Start 
using Nopgro now. Write us for further details. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada « Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, eneymes and other products 
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Jack May 


KENT APPOINTMENTS — Two ap- 
pointments have been announced by 
Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 
P. O. (Simie) Simonson was named 
assistant territory manager in the 
Kent southwestern Wisconsin sales 
territory. He and his family will con- 
tinue to live in Madison, Wis. Jack 
May, herdsman for the University of 
Wisconsin the past two years, has 
been employed as a Kent sales 
trainee. He and his family will move 
te Muscatine where he will assist in 
the firm’s 4-H Club department this 
summer while receiving sales train- 
ing instruction. 


P. 0. Simonson 


before being exposed to the test or- 
ganisms. 

“By exposing the birds to known 
species of the test organisms we were 
able to determine their degree of im- 
munity,” the authors report. “If a 
bird had had the infection, it would 
be immune.” 

Susceptible control birds were pro- 
vided by Wirthmore and by the ani- 
mal pathology department of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

All birds were killed the same day 
and checked for the presence of vari- 
ous strains of coccidiosis. Veterinari- 
ans who helped in this job were: Dr. 
K. H. Eskelund, Waterville; Dr. J. L. 
Rountree, Augusta; Dr. J. Balentine, 
Belfast; Dr. W. P. Williams, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dr. E. F. Waller, Rensselaer, 
N.Y.; Dr. A. Zarkower and Dr. R. L. 
Witter, Orono. 

Variations 

“The veterinarians found that there 
was considerable variation among 
farms and among birds within a 
flock,” says the article. “All seven of 
the known strains of coccidiosis 
were found to be widespread in the 
poultry flocks of the seven-county 
area.” 

Using immunity as the indicator of 
infection previous to the test, the au- 
thors report, 77% of the birds had 
been infected with E. brunetti, 80% 
with E. praecox, 84% with E. acervu- 
lina or E. hagani or both, and 91% of 
the 400 birds had E. maxima or E. 
tenella or both. 

The percentage of immunity or the 
extent of previous coccidiosis infec- 
tion supplied the information neces- 
sary to form a foundation for the use 
of Sterwin’s Cocci-Vac. 
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Increase 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products .. . and at the same time are able to pass on... to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


reduce c¢ ists, with 


they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate . BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 22-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 


Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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Need to Consider Each 
Case in Poultry Farm 
Credit, Say Agencies 


TRENTON, N.J.—Decisions on ex- 
tending credit to New Jersey poul- 
try farmers and vegetable growers 
will have to be made on the merits 
of each individual case, representa- 
tives of credit agencies told a con- 
ference of farm leaders at Prince- 
ton recently. The meeting was called 
by Phillip Alampi, secretary of agri- 
culture, to consider current financ- 
ing problems of those two branches 
of New Jersey agriculture. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Alam- 
pi said that New Jersey cash farm 
receipts have declined from $337,- 
057,000 in 1956 to $298 million in 
1959. However, even more meaning- 
ful is the drop in net farm income, 
from $112,300,000 in 1956 to an esti- 
mated $69,400,000 last year. Most of 
the decline, he said, has stemmed 
from the poultry and vegetable in- 
dustries, with poultry bearing the 
brunt of drastic price and income 
reduction. 

The credit officials attending prom- 
ised to keep credit lines open and 
stated that they are already making 
adjustments to meet recent economic 
reverses suffered by some New Jer- 
sey poultry and vegetable farmers. 
Refinancing is being considered in 
cases where operators continue to be 
good credit risks, they said. They 
stressed that farmers could help 
themselves in obtaining credit by 
paying more attention to record- 
keeping. Complete records of the 
farm operation are essential in mak- 
ing decisions on credit extension. 

Officials attending the conference 
included representatives of banks, in- 
surance companies, feed dealers and 
federal credit agencies. Also present 
were members of the agricultural 
economics staff of the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture, representa- 
tives of the State Department of 
Agriculture and leaders in state farm 
organizations. 

The day’s discussions were sum- 
marized by Dr. George W. Luke, 
chairman of the department of agri- 
cultural economics, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, who affirmed that agriculture 
is “here to stay” in New Jersey. 
National overproduction of eggs was 
a main factor in the recent economic 
depression in the poultry industry, 
he said. Recent cutbacks in produc- 
tion have now forced prices a little 
higher than last year. 

New Jersey farmers have a great 
advantage, Dr. Luke said, in their 
nearness to large consumer centers, 
and this will be a main factor in 
their future success. This natural ad- 
vantage should be exploited by every 
means possible, he concluded. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


Picks Sales Manager 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Promotion of 
Karl Klomparens to industrial sales 
manager at Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
has been announced by Spencer S. 
Meilstrup, vice-president and general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Klomparens had been techni- 
cal director since joining the com- 
pany in 1955. 

In his new position, he will coordi- 
nate sales efforts in baking, canning, 
confectionery, dairy, feed mixing, 
meat packing, milling, tanning, tex- 
tile, water conditioning and other in- 
dustrial fields. 

Mr. Klomparens is a chemistry 
graduate of Hope College, Holland, 
Mich., and holds a master’s degree 
in food technology from Michigan 
State University. 


STARTED PULLETS 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries ev: here on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 
Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 
( Branches in Florids and Ohie) 


Cattle Raising Book 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new book on beef 
cattle raising by three University of 
California livestock authorities came 
off the press recently. 

The co-authors are Kenneth A. 
Wagnon, director of livestock studies 
at the university’s San Joaquin ex- 
perimental range; Reuben Albaugh, 
animal husbandry specialist for the 
agricultural extension service, and 
the late Dr. George H. Hart, dean of 
the school of veterinary medicine at 
Davis. 

The 555-page book, titled “Beef 
Cattle Production,” covers beef pro- 
duction in detail, including economics, 
breeding, feeding, management of 
pasture and range under varied con- 
ditions, animal behavior, diseases and 
abnormalities, marketing and han- 
dling and feeding equipment. 

The book is scheduled for use as a 
college text. It is published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York, and costs 
$8.50. 
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When the heat is on 
for rush shipments of 
pure crushed 


reef oyster shell... 


sound the alarm 
for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Unaffected by 
or pelleting — 
its full-powered an 
biotic effectiveness. 


BIO-PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


t any of 
as never los : 
powerful punch 


knocking out 


..-Grows Poultry and Swine Faster, Bigger and Healthier 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


TWX-MI 586. « 


For further details, write, wire or call 


PABST BREWING COMPANY s+ 
Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7009—Table 
Feeder Bulletin 


A four-page bulletin containing 
data on the Omega Table Feeder, is 
available from B-I-F Industries. Fea- 
tures, advantages, description and op- 
eration, feed range and capacities, ac- 
cessories and the Model 0050-04 
dimensions are covered in the bulle- 
tin. Copies of the bulletin can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7009 on the 
coupon and mailing to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 7022—Bag, 
Bulk Unit 


A combination bag or bulk delivery 
unit has been announced by Sudenga 
Industries, Inc. Featured is a field- 
tested gravity-flow auger system 
which the company says does not 
break pellets or crumblize feeds. It 
is available either as a 487-cu. ft. 
straight box or as a 355-cu. ft. hop- 
pered bottom. The hoppered bottom, 
with two compartments, each with 


2 

= 


NEW SERVICE - 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


two slide gate floor traps, is easily 
removed for hauling bags, the com- 
pany says. A 16-ft. discharge auger is 
standard, with extensions available. 
A vinyl-nylon tarp permits easy fill- 
ing. It will unload 6 tons of feed in 10 
to 15 minutes. The combination bag 
and bulk box truck can be purchased 
as a complete unit and mounted on a 
truck. A 5-in. or 6-in. diameter load- 
ing auger is available for filling the 
box on the farm. For details, check 
No. 7022 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7019—Market 
Bulletin 


A free sample copy of “The Feed 
Bulletin,” a daily market news publi- 
cation, has been offered by the Ja- 
cobsen Publishing Co. The newly de- 
signed bulletin is published for feed 
men, jobbers, brokers, processors and 
others. It features news of market- 
ing developments for major feed in- 
gredients, including vegetable oil 
meals, animal protein feeds, millfeeds, 
alfalfa meal, brewers and distillers 
grains and other products. A special 
feature is a “Price Guide” of trading 
levels of major ingredients. The bulle- 
tin, which is columnized for easier 
reading, is sent first class to subscrib- 
ers. For further information and a 
sample copy, check No. 7019 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7020—Pig Holding 
Unit 


A new type pig holder is being 
manufactured by the Caswell Manu- 


facturing Co. Called the “Pig-Grip,” 


| Ne. 7009—Table Feeder Bulletin 


|) Ne. 7019—Market Bulletin 
7020-—Pig Holding Unit 
Ne. 7021—Feed Weighing 
Ne. Bulk Unit 


No. 7023——Jockknife Premium 


Others (list numbers) ... 
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Send me information on the items marked: 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


the unit simplifies the job of holding 
baby pigs securely for castrating, ear 


marking, teeth clipping, treatment 
and other uses, the company says. 
The pig is placed on his back in the 
open trough of the unit. The weight 
of the pig brings the holding lever 
down across his belly. The pressure of 
the holding bar keeps the pig secure- 
ly positioned. An abrasive coating on 
the trough keeps the pig from slip- 
ping or squirming. Fer details, check 
No. 7020 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7028—Automatic 
Calf Feeder 


The “Nurs-ette” automatic calf 
feeder has been announced by K & K 
Manufacturing Co. The unit is con- 
nected to water and plugged into an 
electric outlet. It will nurse up to 
15 calves. From a 25-lb. hopper it 
meters the proper amount of calf 
formula for one feeding, mixes, heats 
and dispenses it, and then starts the 


be 


cycle over again. The calves nurse 
from a large nipple and usually one 


lesson is sufficient to teach them 
their source of feed, the company 
says. A calf feeding program, incor- 
porating the unit and the company’s 
formula, has been developed. For 
more information, check No. 7028 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7024—Mobile 
Management Program 


A complete mobile mill manage- 
ment program, including direct mail 
and other advertising aids, is now be- 
ing made available to owners of 
B&L Mobile Feed Mills by Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc. The 
kit, which is given to customers be- 
fore they take delivery of the unit, 
includes a comprehensive booklet de- 
signed to help them conduct the mo- 
bile feed business along lines that 


have proved profitable in the field. 
The material emphasizes that mobile 
milling is a modern “arm” of the 
over-all feed business, and that the 
mobile mill is a powerful tool for the 
merchandising of complete feeds 
made up of a farmer's own grain and 
roughage plus nutritionally proved 
concentrates. Ways and means of 
making the most of the unit are cov- 
ered in detail. The management pro- 
gram outlines steps to be taken in 
introducing the service—and in oper- 
ating it on a route system for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Advertising mate- 
rials and daily operational forms are 
included. Also part of the booklet is 
basic data on animal nutrients and 
feed formulation. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 7024 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7025—Sampling 
Probe 


A three-section probe designed for 
sampling box cars has been an- 
nounced by Seedburo Equipment Co. 
The probe was developed to elimi- 
nate the awkward method of inserting 
a probe within the limited head-room 


available in most cars, the company 
says. When using the probe in lim- 
ited working space the main section 
is first inserted into the grain. The 
handle is then removed and the ex- 
tension section screwed on to length- 
en the probe to a total of 96 in. Com- 
plete information can be secured by 
checking No. 7025 on the coupon and 
mailing to this publication. 


No. 7027—Bulk 
Material Handler 


A centrifugal-action, bulk material 
handler called the “Flinger,” has been 
introduced by Finco, Inc. It is avail- 
able in four styles and nine models. 
Designed to handle almost all dry 
bulk materials, the unit utilizes a 
short, high-speed rubber belt to in- 
crease the velocity of falling material 
in the feed-spout. As the belt flexes 
over a pulley, material is flung in a 
compact stream as directed. Com- 
monly hung on a track-side wall or 
structural member where loading 
docks are not feasible or possible, the 
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the newest 
sales- building idea 
in cotton feed bags... 


Linen-Lyke Bemilin has the 
rich color and look of natural 
linen. It’s great for curtains, 
table runners, napkins, place 
mats, sportswear and many 
other home-sewing uses. 
Department stores frequently 
sell piece goods in a similar 
finish for $1.00 and more per 
yard ... yet the cost is just 
the same as you’ve been pay- 
ing for regular Bemilin Bags. 


Your customers will love it. 


And Bemis Linen-Lyke bags 
are now ready in a whole 
series of fresh, colorful, new 
print patterns selected on 
the basis of a nation-wide 
survey among farm and 
suburban wives who buy 
feed in cotton bags. 


Linen-Lyke is available only 
in Bemilin bags. You'll want 
to get on the band wagon 
early. Call your Bemis Man 
right away. 


Where 
flexible 
packaging 
ideas are 


born 


GENERAL OFFICES — 
111-F N. 4th Street, St. Louis 2 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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unit is also manufactured as a wheel- 
mounted type. It is also made in mod- 
els that mount at the head-end dis- 
charge point of permanent or port- 
able conveyors. For more information, 
check No. 7027 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7021—Feed 
Weighing 


Transit-Weigh Scales is the brand 
name of a product developed by 
Scales, Inc. The scales are part of a 
truck or feed wagon which delivers 
feed. While weighing, the truck bed 
is “floating” above the chassis sup- 
ported by levers, suspension elements 
and pivots. The weighing operation is 
controlled from the cab, as that is 
where the weigh beam and poise are 
located, ready to imprint the correct 
weight on a standard weigh ticket 
with a squeeze of the lever. Or, the 
driver can unload any unknown 
amount and subtract this weight from 


the previous printed weight. This eli- 
minates the weigh-back trip. Present- 
ly, according to the firm, these units 
are being used in feedlot application 
for custom feeding where it is nec- 
essary to know the amount of feed 
for an individual owner's stock. Thus, 
a commercial feedlot could have any 
number of individual owners’ stock 
to be fed. This previously necessitat- 
ed a weigh back or return to a per- 
manent type scale installation. Other 
uses are in cases of multiple deliv- 
eries or pick-ups and where the 
weight governs the charge for the 
service or commodity. For further in- 
formation, check No. 7021 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7023—Jackknife 
Premium 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is offering 
a three-bladed farmer’s knife free 
with the purchase of every box of 
Terramycin for mastitis. The knife 
has two cutting blades plus a third 
blade for first-aid jobs around the 
herd. High-carbon cutlery steel and 
a non-slip “tenite” handle are used. 
The jackknife was found by a com- 
pany survey to be a favorite consum- 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Ds 


WISCONSIN BLUMN 
ESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 
VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 


The only product approved for continuous performance 


by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible {dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 


Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 


Bakers’ Specialties 


Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


er premium and is included in the 
carton made for self-hanging as a 
“barn dispenser pack.” For more in- 
formation, check No. 7023 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7026—Van 
Tank 


Transicold Corp. announces the 
“Van-Tank,” a flexible liquid contain- 
er which makes it possible to carry 
almost all types of liquids in any 
type of trailer. Capable of carrying 
4,600 gal. in the 34-ft. size, the tank 
is fabricated by Goodyear. It is mold- 
ed of coated nylon fabric and vulcan- 
ized to sees a flexible seamless 


one piece unit. Food grade plastic 
liners may be incorporated for ster- 
ile taste and odor-free liquid trans- 
port. It is possible to carry liquids in 
one direction and then have the tank 
folded into a compact unit for return 
trip with a dry freight load. For 
more information check No. 7026 on 
the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedccuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7975—Bin vibrator, Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7976—Silage activator, North- 
ern Biochemical Corp. 

No. 7977—Potentiated feeds, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7978 — Magnetic separator, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7979 — Mol plastic barrel, 
National Industrial cts Co. 

No, 7980—Pig drinking cup, Fair- 
field Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co. 


No. 7981—Cobalt bullet doser, Per- 
maco. 

No. 7982—Materials handling sys- 
tem, Datfin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7988—Level indicators, Con- 
vair. 

No. 7984 — Portable recirculator, 
Ferguson Fumigants. 

No. 7985—Grain grading chart, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7986—Feed sweetener patent, 
Flavor Corporation of America. 

No. 7987—Soft phosphate booklet, 


Soft Phosphate, Inc. 


No. 7988—Conveyor carrier, Steph- 
ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7989 — Poultry by-products 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Below-rer; .-2ement phosphorus level— “When testing practical levels the 
the differe:..e in biological availability difference in biclegicol availability 
is undeniable. cannet be accurately determined. 


48 
44 
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Percent Bone Ash 


Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


— 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS... AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


The answer is an emphatic no! requirement levels, we can chart biological response 
Testing phosphorus at a “practical” level—that curves that show true comparisons of nutritional 
is, comparing test phosphorus sources in typical com- value. 
mercial formula feeds — cannot show the true dif- Testing at below-requirement levels — combined 
ference in biological availability. That’s because the with the highly sensitive bone ash method of meas- 
low biological availability of inferior feed phosphates uring actual phosphorus utilization by the animal 
is “covered up” by phosphorus in the test ration. — provides the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
Only a scientific test technique can accurately | of Phosphorus Availability. This is the test IMC 
measure phosphorus value. Each source must be fed uses to guard the consistent high biological avail- 
at levels below the optimum amount required for ability of DYNAFOS — your most valuable feed 
good health and growth. By adding each phos- phosphate. For further information on the test and 
phorus source to the test ration at several below- the product, write c/o the address below. 24-60 


A 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION CMCL&® 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham ({Ill.}) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50 


Hebbel 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 


47. Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 
52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and page 


article, by Dr. S$. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, ea.; 10 of more, each. 


53. Groin Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 20¢ 


54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
Maryland ......... 


1. Whar Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Cnciee 

Texas A&M College ........ 
62. Seme ideas on Feeding Peileted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 

Meyer, University of California ........0eeeeeeeenee 
63. Maryland Broiler Triak—Dr, Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 

land 
64. Fermer-Businessmen Communication—Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 


University of Florida 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
University 
67. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
University . . 


70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowe 
State University 20c 


71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, on 2 


. 


73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 


74. The Impact of FDA on Research and Living Standards— 
Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University .......00eeeeeeeceeeeeees 20¢ 


75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


76. Automation in the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional ne 


77. A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 


78. A Method for the Methionine Requirement for the — 
Hen—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland 


79. Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future? —Oakley M. Ray, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 20c 


80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 20c 


20c 


EUROPEAN FEED MEN VISIT U.S.—A group of 19 feed manufacturers 
and allied people from Europe were recent Kansas City visitors. They viewed 
a feed yard, the livestock exchange, a meat packing plant and wound up their 
day in the city by spending several hours at Pay Way Feed Mills. There they 
toured the plant and then exchanged information about the feed industry 
with officials of the Pay Way organization. Seven members of the group are 
shown above as they asked questions of Larry Alley, Pay Way vice president. 


FEEDsTUFFs P.O. Box 67 
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Kahl Nachf., Hamburg, —— Germany ; 
» West 


Germany ; 
Hreh. Thordsen KG., Leck, West Germany; Dr. Artur Kuehn, H. With. ARE, Ueter- 


sen (Holstein), West 


GmbH, Soest/Westf., West Germany; Dr. Gerd Baehrec 


Germany ; Dr. Wilhelm Hasse, Georg 


Plange Fut 
ke, Pfizer GmbH., Karisruhe, West 
Alley. 


Herman Sieck, Chr. Sieck, Eckernfoerde, West Germany, and Mr 


Other members of the group were: Aulkaer 


Amtmann, Wolters & 
Behrmann, Amandus Kahl ‘Nachf., Ham 


werke, Hochfeld, West Germany; Dr. Hans-Juergen Kinnebrock and Dieter 
GmbH., Getreide u. Futtermittelwerke, Drentwede Bez. Bremen, 


Neuhaus, Steckum, Krs. Ansberg, Germany; 


West Germany; Ernst Stricker and Guenter Weisener, 


land; Ernst Surbeck, Greif Werk Ernst 
Hans Tagger & Co., — Aust. 
of Business Studies, Inc., New York City, 


Andersen, Odense, Dr. * Guenther 

Ca., Kraftfatterwerk, Hamburg- West Germany; Otte 
burg; Herman Bei Detlef Trade Muchien- 

Granum 

West Germany; Alfred 


Sieck, Eckernf: 
Gebr. Buehler GmbH., Uswil, Switzer- 
Luebeck, West Germany 


Mahlikuch, Tagger, 


booklet, Poultry By-Product Assn., 
Inc. 


No. 7990—Nutrition catalog, Gener- 
al Biochemicals, Inc. 

No. 7991—Generator line, Lima 
Electric Motor Co. 

No. 7992—Storage structure bulle- 
ton, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7993—Turkey waterer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 


71995—Mathematics, nutrition 
information, Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory, Lime Crest Products 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7996—Bag holder bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7997—Dust separator bulletin, 
Day Co. 

No. 7998—Rebuilt hammers, the 
Wall Colmonoy Corp. 

No. 7999—Palletizing method, Pow- 
er-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7000 — Nesting system, Storm 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7001 — Mobile feed mill, Seco, 
Inc. 


No. 7002 — Conveying system bro- 
chure, Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No, 7003—Coder, printer, Thomas 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7004 — Blower unit, Sutorbilt 
Corp. 

No. 7005—Newcastle vaccine, Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7006 — Animal health display, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7007 — Fly bait syrup, Myzon 
Laboratories. 
Pas 7010—Pit scale, Thurman Scale 


No. 7011—Publication on switches 
—Micro Switch, division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 7012— Hopper bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7018—Steel building booklet, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7014 — Track scale bulletin, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7015— Flow meter, Industrial 


Processes, Inc. 

No. 7016— Grain unloading auger, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7017—Rotary air compressors, 
Fuller Co. 

No, 7018 — Worm, germ drench, 
Right Weight Co., Inc. 

NEW MILL BEING BUILT 

SPERRY, IOWA —A 40 by 70 ft. 
livestock and poultry mill is being 
built here by the Sperry Union Store. 


Experiments Reported 
On Stilbestrol Implants 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—In 
an experiment at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, steers im- 
planted with stilbestrol at the start 
of the drylot fattening period made 
slightly more gain than steers im- 
planted for a preceding 148-day pas- 
ture period and reimplanted for the 
drylot. 

Stilbestrol implantation, whether 
for pasture or drylot only, or for 
both pasture and drylot, increased 
gains significantly, researchers re- 
ported. 

A pasture period of 148 days, from 
February 16 to July 14, 1959, and 
a drylot feeding period of 104 days, 
from July 14 to Oct. 26, were used in 
the growing and fattening of 96 year- 
ling steers. 

Steers implanted for the 148-day 
pasture period made 46 lb. more gain 
per head than non-implanted steers. 
Those implanted only for the pasture 
period and those not implanted for 
either pasture or feedlot made equal 
feedlot gain, according to the report. 
Steers implanted only at the start of 
the pasture period were the most de- 
sirable in carcass grade, and those 
implanted only for the feedlot period 
were the least desirable. 


Cocci Vac: 


PROTECTS CHICKENS AGAINST 


COCCIDIOSIS 


ia” 
| 
| 
| 
Co. 
No. 7994—New type nest, Oakes 
72. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble _ 
81. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina | pd | 
D Serving Mills & Breeder 
Over 30 Yeor 
} Grortited God Liver Ofte) 
Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin a & Oils 
Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oil 
From Can to 
PED ORegon 9-8400 
on 
DEVOLD 
417.64, Co 
| York 14 Avenue Ing, 


| are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


} | Samm, is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 

| ~ PACO > Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 

j sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
os about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 

} formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 

, tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 

ji pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 
| 4 PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 

MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 

| SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 

Publicker Feed Products Division F 

{ | 1429 Walnut Street 

FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

send Paco sample send Natico sample 

» O 2-4b. 2-lb. 

| mail this coupon now 10-4. 

Let's prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 
| ‘products. Fill in coupon and attach to your NAME | 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 

4 of Paco and/or Natico . . . America's finest poress | 
products for farm feeding! | 
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ROLLED 


ACE BRAN 


(STEAMED ROLLED) 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demend for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


C. L. Johannes Joins 


Butler Manufacturing 


KANSAS CITY—C. L. (Joe) Jo- 
hannes has joined Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City, as a farm 
equipment sales 

representative. He 
will service Butler 
| dealers, as well as 
feed manufactur- 
ers and bolted 
tank contractors 
throughout south- 
» ern Texas. 

Mr. Johannes 
formerly was as- 
sociated with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.,, 
and was territory 
manager in Texas for more than five 
years. 

Butler makes on-farm storage and 
drying equipment, batch dryers, 
square and round bolted tanks and 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks for feed and 
grain storage. 


L, Johannes 


Proof of Profit—Return on Investment 


MANY DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE OWNERS 
EARN 50% RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


THE FIRST YEAR! 


Photo courtery CLT. Corporotion 


THE PROOF of a good feed merchandising plan lies in its ability to build 
top sales volume. In processing equipment, the measure is how rapidly it re- 
turns the owner's investment. A Daffin does BOTH! Many Daffin Feedmobile 
Owners break concentrate tonnage records on sales to satisfied Daffin feed 


processing customers. 


- AND THEY ALSO ENJOY A NET RETURN THE FIRST 
YEAR OF MORE THAN HALF THEIR TOTAL FEEDMOBILE 


INVESTMENT! 


° You won’t find PROFIT-PERFORMANCE such as this in 


any other form of feed service offered today! 


NEW “GRO-PAY"’ FINANCE PLAN HELPS YOU PROGRESS WITH PROFIT. 
ASK FOR THE DAFFIN PLAN FOR YOUR PROFIT TODAY! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabeme-Birmingham-Mon 


Cedor Rapids * Kenses-North Kansas City * Kentucky-Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit-Grand Ropids * Minnesote-Rochester . 


* Arkansas-North Little Rock Georgio-Perry Idaho-Twin Fails Iilinois-Springfield indiene-Evansville-indi 


apolis * lowe- 
New York-Syracuse- 
South 


Tonawonda * * 
$. Dehkete-Sioux Falls + 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


his Texas-Dallas-Houston-Son Antonio * Canade-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont, 
3263 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


An iron-worker was nonchalantly 
walking the beams high above the 
street on a new skyscraper, while 
the pneumatic hammers made a 
nerve-jangling racket and the com- 
pressor below shook the whole struc- 
ture. 

When he came down, a man who 
had been watching him tapped his 
shoulder. “I was amazed at your 
calmness up there; how did you hap- 
pen to go to work on a job like this?” 

“Well,” said the other. “I used to 
drive a school bus but my nerves 


gave out.” 


The old-fashioned girl blushed 
when she was embarrassed, but the 
modern girl is embarrassed when she 
blushes. 


Two men who were having a drink 
were discussing their respective 
wives. “My wife is always unhappy 
when I’m not with her,” said the first. 

“That’s funny,” said the other, “my 
wife doesn’t trust me either.” 


He who laughs last probably want- 
ed to tell the story himself. 


The absent-minded professor’s lec- 
ture was interrupted by a phone call 
from his wife. “Harvey,” she said, 
“you must do something about The 
Times. It printed a story about your 
death this morning.” 

Replied the professor: “Dear, dear! 
I suppose we must send flowers.” 


If your wife doesn’t treat you as 
she should . . . be thankful! 


Proud parent: “Yes, Junior is only 
four, and he can spell his name back- 
wards.” 

New neighbor: “Remarkable. What 
is his name?” 

Proud parent: “Otto.” 


Judge: “You say your arrest was 
due to a misunderstanding?” 

Shop Roustabout: “Yes, your hon- 
or. My wife kept sayin’ she wanted a 
mink stole for her birthday, until I 
finally went out and stole one.” 


“All right, Miss Jones,” said the 
prospective employer, “suppose we 
just check your qualifications by dic- 
tating a sample letter. Er, let’s see 
. . « ‘Cyzmanski and Poeterkroener, 
812 Sprachenberger Blvd., Hootchi- 
kitinanny, Maine, Gentlemen: In 
reply ...’ Yes, Miss Jones, did you 
want to ask a question?” 

“Yes! How do you spell ‘Gentle- 
men’?” 


CAFNECTAR’ 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


. .. Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 


colostrum. Gets them from 
bag to bucket to bunk faster. 
Trademark 
For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, iil. 


| As LAUGH 
ONY 
| 
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_ HARDEST-WORKING COCCIDIOSTAT ON THE FARM... 


No DRUG CAN MATCH the versatility of 
S.Q. to help prevent or treat coxy outbreaks in 
chicks, poults, pullets...yes, even birds in pro- 
duction! The use of S.Q. in layer rations for 1-3 
weeks after housing offers you best protection 
against outbreaks of coxy. 

And, along with a low-cost prophylactic level of 
S.Q., ask your feed supplier to fortify your laying 


ration with a high level of Pro-Strep®. Get dual- 
protection against coxy and stress setbacks when 
moving your birds. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


A 
y 
S. Q with THE ME : CK MARGIN OF SURETY 
The only coccidiostat effective er all important coccidial species. 
OMERCK @ CO., INC. @TRADEMARKS OF MERCK CO., INC. 


: 
; 
i 
| 
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Satisfy Him 
When Made With 
Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Cearloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


TELETYPE 
7261 


406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


FEED MILL VICE 


Calendar 


July 19-21—American Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 22 — Poultry Servicemen’s 
Clinic; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; sponsored by Poultry Breed- 
ers of America; sec., Don M. Turn- 
bull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Genera! Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Blidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29—Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 


Convention 


Aug. 9-10 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. : 


Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 


Quality controlled 
| production to assure 
repeat business 


W BRAND 


> 


‘Concentrates 


Protein 


HE potency of this natural formulation continues effective 

generation after generation. Red W Brands are carefully 
coutrolled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
and purity. 

So you can be enthusiastic in recommending Red W Brand 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs and poul- 
try are by nature meat eaters. They need the unisolated 
growth factors present in natural protein and feeding fat. 

When you sell Red W Brand Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat you're selling 
nature’s own formula... giving your customer the high energy 
feed he needs. Red W Brand builds repeat business...puts 
meat on the animal...money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Mect and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 

Write or telephone for q on any @ 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY +» OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


oie 


ty you need! 


CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
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Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8&-5900 (Philadelphio 


‘NATIONAL MoLasses ComMPANY 


.«. With highest quality 
blackstrap molasses. 
Protect your peace of mind 
by guaranteeing yourself 
dependable molasses 
deliveries. 

Phone, write or wire 

today! 


Your 

4 we —— 
= 
| 
New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 

scan the Convention Calendar regulariy : 
for new listings, these added to the col- : 

umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered i 

previously. The following week they will : 

be meved to their proper slot where ? 

they will remain until the event is held. 

~ ; 
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another FREE service of these Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


UNION-CAMP’s 5-Star Plan has helped over 210 firms 
reduce their materials handling costs within the last two 
years alone. The economies resulted directly from a 
single service feature of the plan... a plant survey. 

One survey, made for a midwest packer, speeded his 
multiwall handling operation by 50 per cent. Another 
company, by following UNION-CAMP recommendations, | 
released labor for more productive functions and saved 
$37,584. A third multiwall user lowered his costs by 
nearly $50,000 a year. And there are many more such 
success stories. 

A UNION-CAMP multiwall specialist will be glad to 


review your present operation . .. show you how the 
5-Star Plan can help produce more economical, more 
efficient control. The plan also covers bag design, bag 
construction, specifications control and packaging 
machinery. It’s yours without: cost or obligation. 


Why not start cashing in on it today? 


UNION-CAMP 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway NY 7. NY 


ye BAG DESIGN- BAG CONSTRUCTION -SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL: PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 


) 
F 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TW 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU r 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


PROTAMONE 


Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 


FROM GRAIN TO FEED... 


}ALL-IN-ONE FEEDMAKER 


HAMMERMILLS 


SEPARATE 
FAN SYSTEMS § 


IF It’s as Goop AS 


HELICOID SCREW 
CONVEYERS 


el 


VERTICAL BUCKET 
SCREW _ELEVATORS 


Jay Bee, manufacturers of the world’s finest 
Hammermills for more than 35 years, has put 
the same engineering and craftsmanship into 
materials handling equipment. Like the 
internationally-known Jay Bee Hammermill, 
each unit has been designed to perform a 
specific handling job with the speed, econ- 
omy and efficiency of modern technology. 
Each unit is constructed of rugged, long- 
lasting materials, precision-engineered and 
carefully-assembled, to give you years of 
trouble-free service. If your mill requirements 
call for tops in feed mill machinery, then Jay 
Bee has it! See your nearest distributor, or 
write today for more information. 


GOL TO BE JAY Bee, 


Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 


sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl. 

Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 

; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 2—Tllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 13 — Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 


MILBREW CO. 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. | 
MILWAUKEE 12, wis. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114_ 


Aug. 22-23— American Soybean 
| Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
Qi 
TURNHEADS 
AY DRIED YEAST 
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SCIENCE IS REVEALING SOME STARTLING FACTS ABOUT HOW MUCH SWINE WORMS COST YOU... 


A 7-10% feed loss 
is expensive...here’s why 


Old methods of worm control offered 
only partial relief. Hygromix, which 
kills more kinds of worms and gives 
continuous, day-by-day in-feed 
control, is furnishing a direct 
measurement of worm-damage losses 
..- damage which results in 8% slower 
gains, 5 to 6% loss in feed efficiency. 


Everyone has always known that worms are costly 
to hog raisers. Only recently, measurements have 
been made which can be directly translated into 
dollars and cents. Up to the discovery of Hygromix, 
we have had to rely upon estimates. 


For instance, in 1954 the U.S.D.A. estimated that 
each hog raiser was, on the average, suffering a loss 
of around $3.00 per pig due to internal parasites. 


More recently, the University of Wisconsin made a 
study of 101 hogs slaughtered by a leading meat- 
packing plant. All of the hogs were graded by veter- 
inary inspection and classified as “normal, healthy” 
swine. Yet, when the researchers probed the inter- 
nal organs of these hogs, they hand-counted an 
average of 463 worms per hog. Damage? It was 
easily seen. The question was, how much did worms 
cost the men who fed those hogs? 


7-10% LOSS IN FEED 


The unseen drain on profits 

Dr. A. C. Todd, Veterinary Parasitologist at the 
University of Wisconsin, made this educated esti- 
mate: Most hogs that might be called normal and 
healthy experience a 7 to 10% feed loss in nourish- 
ing worms of various kinds...in spite of being 
treated for worms once, or even twice, with purge- 
type wormers. 


His estimate has since been supported by tests con- 
ducted at seven agricultural experiment stations to 
help track down this hidden drain on hog-raising 
profits. Their tests were made under different con- 
ditions, and for different lengths of time. Hogs 
which received Hygromix in their feed were 
compared with hogs fed identical rations with- 
out Hygromix. 


Here is a summary of their results: Where worms 
were continuously controlled with Hygromix there 
was an 8.1% increase in daily gain during the 
recommended feeding period, on 5.7% less feed. 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethyistilbestrol premix) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HYGROMIX SWINE-FEEDING DATA 
FOR THE GROWING PERIOD 


% \ncrease | % Decrease 

Daily Feed 

STATION Gain Required 
Ohio (Drylot) 10.2 6.5 
Ohio (Pasture) 6.3 0.7 
Nebraska (Drylot) 79 7.6 
Nebraska (Pasture) 12.0 3.0 
Purdue (Drylot) 11.5 5.3 
Purdue (Concrete & Soil) 1.0 2.6 
Purdue (Concrete) + 8.9 0.3 
N. Carolina (Concrete) -8.9 6.6 
N. Carolina (Pasture) 0.0 7.0 
S. Dakota 12.6 8.4 
Uni. of Alberta* 15.2 6.8 
Uni. of Alberta 24.7 12.6 
Michigan State 3.7 6.2 
AVERAGE 8.1 5.7 


*Pigs in these lots were wormed once with purge-type 


wormer. 


What worms cost an average hog raiser 


A 7 to 10% loss in feed can represent quite a loss to 
the average hog raiser. Figured on the basis of a 
4:1 feed-conversion ratio, it takes 800 lbs. of feed to 
get a pig to 200 lbs. Using the low figure of a 7% 
feed loss from worms means a loss of 56 pounds of 
feed per pig. A man raising just 100 pigs a year 
could lose 5600 pounds of feed . . . almost three tons! 


Hygromix feed: 
continuous protection against the loss 


Worms and worm damage lower feed efficiency, 
slow gains, and depress the general health level of 
the herd. Hygromix in the feed controls swine worms 
daily by killing large roundworms, nodular worms, 
and whipworms as they enter the intestinal tract 

. before they can lay new worm eggs to reinfest 
lots, pens and pastures. 


Thus, day after day, Hygromix feed protects young 
hogs when hidden worm damage causes the most 
trouble and the greatest loss. With Hygromix, hogs 
protect themselves against worms every time they 
take a bite. Feeds with Hygromix are the only 
way hog raisers can insure themselves against 
daily worm damage. 


HyYGROMIX" 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


Streptomycin Sulfate 


Vitamin B12 


A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY * 


Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


} 
] 
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Pellets 
Bagged 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Crumbles 


4 


Bulk 


and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 


Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Oouncil; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memoria! Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


test shows 


ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPERIOR 


read 
these 
excerpts 
from 

the 

test 
data 


1. 


“A combination of bacitracin methylene disali- 
cylate* and penicillin produced the greatest 
weight gains and best feed conversion. 


“Bacitracin methylene disalicylate* was slightly 
superior to zine bacitracin in stimulating 
growth and significantly better in feed effi- 


ciency. 


“The weight gain response 


was not as good as the response to bacitracin 


methylene disalicylate*. 


“Penicillin gave the poorest response of all anti- 


biotics tested.” 


Fane antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a 
combination of KEMITRA- 


CIN and penicillin. 


to zine bacitracin 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Gainesville, Go. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Ala. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Oouncil Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
NJ 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
ean Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-14— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd, Morgantown. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
=. Inc.; stockholders annual 

Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute ; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
mg Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 

Oct, 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert LL. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


@ Steady Profits 
@ Highest Quality 
@ Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


r————Distributed by———— - 
: EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
| 177 Mitk St. Boston 9, Mass. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


and 
try Husbandry Dept. 
| 
if 
W. F. report 2 
/ 
TOO. 
Soll 
WANT ADS 
Lubbock, Texos Opden, Utoh Buena Pork, Colt. || 
in Canede: Whitmoyer Leboretories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Morton research has developed the most flexible mixing salt on the market. 
Containing higher levels of the essential trace minerals for poultry, Morton 
Poultry Mixing Salt can be used in varying amounts for optimum results 
from your feeds. 

Morton nutritionists have developed this new product to give you better 
results by more selective use of trace minerals, making it more economical 
for you to use. Research also has put into Morton Poultry Mixing Salt 
superior compounds that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved 
anti-segregation agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern production 
procedures are always working in your behalf. 

In addition to this new Poultry Mixing Salt, Morton also offers Trace- 
Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt... each backed by extensive 
research and testing and available everywhere in the country. For more 
information about the new and improved Poultry Mixing Salt, or any 
other Morton Mixing Salt, ask your Morton representative or write: 
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Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT » 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


| ? 

| 


PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 
PRICE? 


YOU'LL FIND ALL THREE IN A W-W! 


W-W Grain Roller Mills process all types of grain to give you better feed! They're 


built for rugged service—with a solid rustproof cast-iron frame . . . 
long-wearing chilled-cast “mill type" rolls hardened through entire wall . 


specia! 
. and 


precision single-control wheel adjustment. W-W rolls don't clash when running empty. 
Saves extra wear! W-W's convenient low-cost Roller Exchange regrooving service 
saves you money. See it, compare—and you'll choose a W-W! Sizes from 6" to 36" 
widths. Adaptable to any source of power. See prices below! 


Model Roll Size HP. Price Only* 
706-S 10"x 6" 1 $ 189.50 
712-5 10"*x12" 3 450.00 
718-S 10x18" 7Va 580.00 
824-5 10x24" 10 773.00 
830-S 10x30" 15 1,080.00 
Bes 10x36" 20 1,440. 


Some terms available. Write 


for 
Roller Mills. Ask about liberal terms and time-payment pian. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


EPT, 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O, Box 157, Buffalo, N. Y., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 
New York Minnesota Minnesota 


YOU DECIDE! 


which grain dryer is best for you... 


GRAIN DRYER COMPARISON CHART 


NON-CLOGGING DESIGN—Grain dryed, YES NO NO NO NO 
not “baked”, on constantly moving 

apron. 

FULLY AUTOMATIC Continuous flow YES YES YES NO YES 
operation . . . no loading and unload- 

ing. 

DRYING CAPACITY— Willi match any YES YES YES NO NO 
dryer of comparable cost. 

SAFETY FIRST DESIGN—Assures low- YES NO NO NO NO 
est fire insurance ratings. 

ASSEMBLY COSTS AT NONE Ali ordinary dryers re- 


INSTALLATION SITE. 


OPERATING 
tabor. 


COMPACT, PORTABLE—Can be moved 


with drying 


CUSTOM DRYING 


HAS SUBSTANTIAL 
TRADE-IN VALUE. 


WORLD'S EASIEST TO TRY AND 
EASIEST TO BUY GRAIN DRYER. 


COSTS — Fuel, electricity, 


FUTURE 


ARID- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
AIRE A 8 c D 


quire assembly at ele- 
vator. This cost varies 
and can run as high as 
$5,000 or more. 


LOW Med. Med. High Med. 


YES NO NO YES NO 
YES NO NO NO NO 


Yes NO NO 


ves NO NO 


Before you buy, compare ARID-AIRE 
with any other grain dryer made! 


OWNER’S VIEWPOINT: “After we 
began drying grain with ARID- 
AIRE, both state and county 
ASC office have never refused to 
accept our dried corn for seal- 
ing. They also have taken all our 
dried grain sorghum. Feed proc- 
essors making turkey feed have 
never complained and have al- 
ways accepted our dried corn for 
their feeds.” George Arnold, Da- 


vis Elevator Co., Denhart, lowa. 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the 
ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer with any other on the mar- 
ket today. You'll see why ARID-AIRE is not just 
equal — but superior to every other brand. Before 
you buy any grain dryer, talk to an ARID-AIRE 
representative or talk to an ARID-AIRE owner! 
You'll be more convinced than ever that ARID-AIRE 
is today’s soundest grain dryer investment! 


Before you buy any grain dryer get the facts about 
ARID-AIRE. Write today for free literature and de- 
tails about the ARID-AIRE Trial Plan. 


DAYCOM, INC. 
A Subsidiary of DAY Company 


Dept. A, 157 No. Bryant Ave. @ Minneapolis 3, Mina, 
FE. 6-9671 


try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Llinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov, 2-8—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
aois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Il. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Asen.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26 — American Society of 
Anima! Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-18— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
IL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn. ; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 


Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 


due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 


Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Nei] House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


1962 


Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


821 GROVE AVE., 


Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 
CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 29! West Olive, MErcury 2-3879 
WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So.; MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. |, Flanders 4-2363 

CANADA—Aldergrove, 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 
BIOLOGICS 


© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


B. C., Box 26, Tel: 382! 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB®° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 


your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB —as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistentiy 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
; 350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden research 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 


( ‘ . » 3 
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John W. Stroud Joins 
Pabst Feed Department 


MILWAUKEE — John W. Stroud, 
former animal nutritionist at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed technical 
representative for 
the animal feeds 
department of 
Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, it was 
announced by Dr. 
J. W. Brooks, 
manager of the 
firm's animal feed 
department. 

Mr. Stroud, who 
will make _ his 
headquarters in 
Milwaukee, will maintain contacts 
with technical personne! of feed com- 
panies and with federal and state 
agencies concerned with animal nutri- 
tion. 

He is completing his Ph.D. degree 
in animal nutrition at Cornell Univer- 


John W. Stroud 


sity. He was awarded a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship at the school, 
and his thesis is on the subject, “In- 
direct Measurement of Body Com- 
position of Cattle.” 

A member of the American Society 
o Animal Production and of the 
American Dairy Science Assn., Mr. 
Stroud is the author of a number of 
scientific papers in various technical 
journals. 

He was graduated with honors from 
the University of Florida, where he 
received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. He is a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi, national honorary scholas- 
tic fraternity. 


H. D. Wallace Retires 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — Retirement 
of H. D. Wallace this month from the 
A. F. Miller Co. has been announced 
by Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Wallace has been associated 
with the firm for the last 30 years 
as sales manager 


Wirthmore Suggests 


Tie-In Promotions 


NEW YORK—In nationwide mer- 
chandising programs just announced 
by Corn Products Co., eggs share the 
promotional spotlight with Nucoa 
Margarine, and broilers with Mazola 
cooking oil. A spokesman for Corn 
Products Co. gave Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass., a subsidiary of 
the food manufacturing and distribut- 
ing firm, credit for suggesting that 
the marketing of farm products be 
“tied-in’” with the promotion of vari- 
ous grocery items. 

Through advertisements in national 
magazines and store-wide merchan- 
dising displays in thousands of gro- 
cery stores and supermarkets across 
the country, Corn Products is pre- 
sently promoting the consumption of 
broilers, along with its own products, 
in support of the National Broiler 
Council’s Chick-N-Que program. 

Consumer interest in eggs is being 
stimulated by means of a “Cool Eat- 


Any blender or supplier of a feed supplement can build your pre-mix product on price...but QUALITY 
must suffer. The two are inseparable. When price goes down—QUALITY goes down. It’s that basic. 


This industry has been built and has thrived on QUALITY products with proved performance. This 
QUALITY and performance is the result of years of research and nutritional service. Cutting prices 
below fair profits must of necessity cut research and service as well as QUALITY. 


For the fly-by-night operator, fractional profits may serve his temporary needs if he doesn’t have to 
back up his “price products.” However, to the firms who have pioneered this industry—who have done 
the research and developed the new products—cutting the prices cuts the lifeline of progress. Next year’s 
problems will remain problems. Next year’s solutions will remain a 
secret because the research that benefits all has had to be curtailed to 


meet a price. 


A fair price for a QUALITY product is all that any ethical blender 
asks. YOU, the feed manufacturer, can help hold onto this lifeline to 
the future that science extends to the industry. Don’t let the chiselers 
of price cut it, and your future progress. 


Presented as a service to the Feed Industry and in the interest of all its ethical 


suppliers 


“credit manager for 


GETS MERITORIOUS COMMEN- 
DATION—L. A. Laybourn, a partner 
in the firm of Simpson, Laybourn, 


Miller and Stark, Salina, Kansas, 
will be given a meritorious commen- 
dation scroll by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. for his serv- 
ices in behalf of the grain industry 
in testifying last May before the 
Symington subcommittee investigat- 
ing gtain storage operations. “Mr. 
Laybourn’s willingness to represent 
the national association, his pre- 
paredness and able testimony have 
earned him the gratitude of our in- 
dustry,” said Charles Force, president 
of GFDNA. Mr. Laybourn is shown 
testifying in the above picture. 


ing Carnival” centered around the 
refrigerated food sections of grocery 
outlets. It features a free offer of a 
pound of Nucwa for the top of a 
Nucoa package and the word “eggs” 
from any egg carton. Increased milk 
consumption is being encouraged by 
year-round advertising of Bosco Milk 
Amplifier as a nutritious chocolate 
flavoring for milk and ice cream. 

Wirthmore representatives said 
that suggestions for farm-grocery 
promotional tie-ins were made to offi- 
cials of their parent organization as a 
part of “Wirthmore’s continuing ef- 
forts to build better markets for poul- 
trymen, dairymen and _ livestock 
raisers, through more effective pro- 
motion of meat, milk and eggs at the 
retail level.” 


Doughboy Credit Unit 
Adds J. S. Helling 


MINNEAPOLIS—John S. Helling 
has been appointed field credit repre- 
sentative of the formula feeds divi- 
sion of Doughboy 
Industries, Glenn j 
Johnson, general] 


the company, has 
announced. 

Mr. Helling’s 
activities will cov- 
er Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, 
northern Illinois, 
upper Michigan 
and eastern South 
Dakota, and, in 
those areas, he will work with Dough- 
boy servicemen and dealers. 

Mr. Helling was formerly regional 
credit manager for the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. at Springfield, 
Ill., and, before joining that firm, was 
assistant credit manager for the Wil- 
son Packing Co. at Albert Lea, Minn. 

He was educated at Gustavus 
Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn. 


J. 8. Helling 


Fire Damages Mill 


WAVERLY, IOWA—Fire slightly 
damaged Tioga Mills, Inc., here re- 
cently. 

There was extensive smoke damage 
in the grinding area of the building, 
but little fire damage in this section 
of the plant. The fire did not get into 
the main section of the plant, al- 
though there was considerable smoke 
damage there. 

Firemen from four departments 
extinguished the blaze before too ex- 
tensive damage was done. 


| if 
| 
| 
L 
cemrpany 
: 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY 2690 East Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, California | 


— 
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EXPAN DA-KRAFT (newest, high-strength 


H&W bag stock) stops a Johnny Unitas pass 


Johnny Unitas, all-pro quarter- 
back, throws fast and hard and 
straight. We asked Johnny to 
help us demonstrate the strength 
and resilience of Expanda-Kraft. 
He had two targets: regular 
multiwall kraft and Expanda- 
Kraft. Each target had four plies of 50-lb. stock. The 
speeding pigskin ripped through regular kraft, but 
time after time it bounced off Expanda-Kraft. The 
picture shows where the ball left dents in the 
Expanda-Kraft. 


Multiwall bags made of Expanda-Kraft: 


Reduce breakage—Expanda-Kraft bags have 
two-way stretch, soak up shocks that would break 
ordinary kraft bags of equal basis weight. 


Stack securely—They stack with less risk of slip- 
page and stay in place while in transit, because of 
improved friction coefficient when compared with 
regular kraft bags. 


Withstand moisture—Weathering and high hu- 
midity have little effect. They stay tough. Firm. 


Print sharp—Their attractiveness increases your 
product’s sales appeal. Expanda-Kraft White is un- 
usually bright and takes fine printing beautifully. 
Semi-bleached and Natural shades do, too. 


Fill fast—Expanda-Kraft bags have high porosity. 
And they’re rigid enough to stand up to high pro- 
duction speeds on the filling line. 


Expanda-Kraft, made by a new roll-crepe process, 
withstood the terrific impact of these Johnny Unitas 
bullet passes. It combines rigidity and moisture re- 
sistance with uniform toughness. Expanda-Kraft is 
available to multiwall bag manufacturers in 40, 50, 
60, 70 and 80-lb. basis weights. Expanda-Kraft bags 
have proved their superiority over regular kraft bags 
in standard drop tests. 

Expanda-Kraft is superior to regular kraft in 
impact test. These bags were filled with sand, sus- 
pended on long ropes, released and collided in mid- 
air. Only the regular kraft bag burst, yet it had the 
same ply construction 
as the Expanda-Kraft 
bag. 

Contact your multi- 
wall bag supplier for 
more information. Or, 
write Hollingsworth @ 
Whitney, Division of Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCT IN EXPANDA-KRAFT® 
*T.M. Scott Paper Company 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY oF 
(i) SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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BUILT TO HANDLE 
SMALL TRUCKS TO THE 
LARGEST TRACTOR-TRAILERS 
Available in 25 ft., 45 ft., 50 ft. and 60 ft., 
platform sizes. Powerful — Safe —Fast — 
Economical. Expertly engineered — outstand- 
ing features insure maximum performance, 
Over 1000 installations throughout the country 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND - WINONA, MISS «SANTA CLARA CAL 


HYDRAULIC. 
TRUCK 
DUMPERS 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 
Honored for Research 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—South Dakota 
State College recently honored Dr. 
G. C. Wallis by presenting him with 
an honorary doctor 
of science degree. 
Dr. Wallis is the 
director of nutri- 
tion for the agri- 
cultural depart- 
ma ment of Standard 
= Brands, Inc. 
The honoring ci- 

tation said in part, 
“. .. his basic re- 
search on the role 
of vitamins in ani- 
mal nutrition has 
been recognized internationally. Meri- 
torious scientific contributions in- 
clude studies on the relation of vita- 
min D to calcium and phosphorus 
retention in the prevention of rickets 
in calves, the fundamental need of 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 


VIPOL 
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‘STERLING’ Silver 


the Rallmate on Z 
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For hundreds of years, the world has purchased silver articles with confidence — secure in the 


knowledge that the hallmark “sterling” wes a guarantee of pu and quality of material and 
workmanship. For nearly a half century, the name “VIPOL” on pov 


vaccines has given the poul- 


trymen of the world a similar silent guarantee of the highest quality and purity that science and 


experienced skills can produce. Just about eve re you go, 


the trademark “VIPOL” has become 


the yardstick of performance . . . the hallmark that proudly proclaims that here is the finest product 
of its kind. In consistently high quality . . . purity . . . and in flock protection and performance . . . 
VIPOL has established standards of excellence that have brought a new measure of security to the 


poultry industry. 
VIPOL 717 FOR NEWCASTLE PROTECTION 


University research laboratories and extensive field tests 
have documented the fact that only one mild strain of 
Newcastle Vaccine consistently produces a high level of 
protection and a durable immunity against Newcastle 
disease. That strain is the Vipol 717 Strain, also known 
as the LaSota Strain, manufactured exclusively by Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories. In laying flocks, revaccina- 
tion of young chicks is reduced to the minimum and is 
necessary only if the birds are carrying parental im- 
munity at the time the vaccine is first given. Broilers 
and heavier meat birds are protected right through to 
marketing time. Whether you use VIPOL 717 in the 
drinking water, intranasally, intraocularly or intramus- 
cularly, remember that this is the strain that gives full 
protection in depth, every time. 


VINELAND BRONCHITIS VACCINE 


The Vineland strain of Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 
is so mild that it produces little reaction in the birds to 
which it is applied. Despite its mildness, challenge tests 
with a “hot” Bronchitis virus indicate that this mild 


strain of vaccine produces a very durable and dependable 
immunity. 


VINELAND FOWL POX VACCINE 


For replacement pullets, this new, mild Fowl Pox Vac- 
cine gives complete protection when vaccinated at 10 
days of age and older—yet is so mild that, in emergencies, 
some poultrymen have successfully vaccinated birds in 
production with excellent results. Broilers get full pro- 
tection right from one day of age, with none of the re- 
action that might curb appetites and slow growth. 


VINELAND TRACHEITIS VACCINE 


Vineland Poultry Laboratories pioneered this vaccine, 
and were the first to produce it for commercial use. 
Vineland Tracheitis Vaccine may be administered to 
birds of any age without fear of reaction. It can be ap- 
plied at the same time as other vaccines since there is 
no systemic reaction. Even in laying flocks, egg produc- 
tion is not affected. Vaccinated broiler flocks continue 
to eat and gain. 


and disinfectants for the poultry industry for 46 years. This specialization is only one of the many reasons 
why commercial poultrymen all over the world insist upon products bearing the VIPOL trademark. Con- 
tact your nearest Vineland distributor for your free copy of our 30-page question and answer 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Pi. 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


VINELAND 
NEW JERSEY 


mature dairy cows for vitamin D, 
and a technique using blood plasma 
vitamin D levels as an indication of 
the reserves of this vitamin in the 
animal.” 

Dr. Wallis was raised on a South 
Dakota general livestock farm. In 
1923 he graduated from South Da- 
kota State College where he majored 
in dairy husbandry. Following gradu- 
ation he taught vocational agricul- 
ture and was a school superintendent 
in South Dakota. He was also a coun- 
ty agent in Minnesota. 

He received a master of science 
degree and a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Minne- 
sota. His major field of study there 
was dairy husbandry and his minor 
was agricultural biochemistry. His 
doctorate thesis was based on a study 
of the relation of vitamin D to cal- 
cium and phosphorus utilization in 
dairy calves. 

From 1934 to 1943 Dr. Wallis 
taught and did research at the de- 
partment of dairy husbandry at 
South Dakota State College. In his 
research on the feeding and manage- 
ment of dairy cattle he specialized 
in the field of mineral and vitamin 
D nutrition. His work was the first 
to discover the fundamental and con- 
tinuing need of vitamin D for ani- 
mals even after maturity. 

In 1943 Dr. Wallis joined the agri- 
cultural department of Standard 
Brands. 


Wheat Board Urged to 
End ‘Policing’ Mills 

OTTAWA—Efforts by the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board to make certain 
prairie feed mills conform with its 
quota system on grain should be 
stopped, the Commons standing com- 
mittee on agriculture recommended 
recently. 

The committee also suggested a 
study of the discrimination which 
reportedly exists between feed mills 
licensed by the board to act as its 
agents and others operating without 
such a license. These licenses are 
optional on the part of the mill. 

Feed mills which sell beyond pro- 
vincial boundaries must comply with 
quota regulations. Mills which operate 
and sell entirely within one province 
have, in the past, had some leeway 
with regard to quotas. 


International Salt 
Dedicates Building 

CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. — The In- 
ternational Salt Co. has opened its 
new $2 million administrative head- 
quarters built on a 184-acre country 
site seven miles from Scranton, Pa., 
home of the company since its found- 
ing in 1901. 

About 900 invited guests attended 
a formal dedication ceremony. Prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Howard T. 
Engstrom, vice president and director 
of Univac scientific marketing, Rem- 
ington Rand division of Sperry Rand 
Corp. An open house for the general 
public was also held. 

The building houses the company’s 
200 top officials and administrative 
personnel. It is considered an out- 
standing example of modern office 
architecture. 

The company makes more than 80 
Sterling salt products. 


TASTE-STAGE 
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feeding 


...a research proven feed- 
ing plan that combines pal- 
atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 


For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, iil. 
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COWS 
PRODUCED WELL BEFORE 


“You too can get results on the Wirthmore Dairy Program,” says Homer 
Rismiller, of Versailles, Ohio; shown here with his family and part of their 
fine herd of 140 registered Jerseys. ‘I have followed the Wirthmore Dairy pro- 
gram for several years, using 32% Dairy concentrate and my own grains, plus 
the use of some Wirthmore specialty feeds, such as: Calving Ration for the 
fresh cows and heifers; Twin Mix calf starter to start all of my Jersey calves. 
I have also used the Wirthmore complete 14% Fitting Ration as an extra boost 
to home grown grains and in times of grain shortages. We have about 65 milk- 
ing females in the herd, with a number of heifers to take their place in the line 
this Fall and Winter. My cows never produced and held flesh as well before 
I changed to the Wirthmore Dairy Program. My herd health has never been 


FOR BEST RESULTS, FEED 


Home Office: 
® Waltham, Mass. 
Mills at: 
Olean, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Preston, Md. 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Picks Division Head 
NEW YORK — Appointment of 
Bernhardt C. Drumm as manager of 
the multiwall sales division has been 
announced by 
Irwin A. Zucker- 
man, executive 


Classified Ads * 


sertion additional i for forward- 
ing replies. Commerc ertising not 

pted in classified advertising depart- 
. Display advertising accepted for 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
our want ad itself add six (6) 

and address or name and 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


FOR SALE—WENGER 690 SERIES MO- 
lasses mixer, complete with two 2,000 gal. 
tanks, 350 tons of molasses used through 
machine. Dotterer & Son, Blufitoa, Ind. 

no. 7 CLIPPER | CLEANER WITH 
brushes for top and bottom screens, $100. 
One ton Kelly Duplex mixer, $100. The 
White Elevator Co., Pulaski, Wis. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, *, Minneapolia 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAW. AY AIRBLAST © CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


FOR SALE—15" IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 
on 1957 2-ton truck powered by GMC 
diesel, 2-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 
lasses blending equipment. Mooers Manu- 
facturing Co., Windom, Minn. 


ONE 12-TON HYDRAULIC DRIVEN AU- 
ger operated bulk body and one &-ton 
hydraulic driven auger operated com- 
bination bulk and bag body. Address Ad 
No. 6067, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5- TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. BE. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—HOWES EUREKA MOLASSES 
blender, 1958 model, with percentage pro- 
portioner, like new condition. Will sell 
with or without motors. Ashville Grain 
Co., Ashville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; harmmermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mizer. Unused 
No. Sturtevant rotary blender, 160 cu. ft 
T304 stainiess steel dry material han- 
diing system including: 1,800 cu. ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 

6th 8t., Philadelphia 


tails, Perry, 1403 
22, Pa. 


TWO 5 LP. VICTOR ACME POSITIVE 
pressure blowers, $180 each. One 7% H.P. 
Victor Acme pressure blower, $250. One 


10 H.P. Roots Connerville positive pres- 


sure blower, $350. All blowers just re- 
moved from service, equipped with V- 
drives and totally enclosed motors. All 
blowers f.0.b. Topeka, Kansas. Please 


wire or write today. Jones Alfalfa 


eall, 
622 Van Buren S&t., Topeka, 


Milling Co., 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—FEED MILL AND 
elevator in good southern Illinois general 
farming area. Finest equipped in area 
with little competition. Owner has other 
interests. Address Ad No. 6061, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ENGLISH OLD - ESTABL ISHED FEED- 
stuffs manufacturer in United Kingdom 
willing to cooperate with American firm 
looking for right set-up to develop their 
products for manufacture and sale in new 
European trade areas. Replies in con- 
fidence. Address Ad No. 6076, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS CONNECTION —A LONG ES- 
tablished and highly successful feed brok- 
erage now in the process of diversifying 
its field is interested in working on an 
exclusive basis with two or three com- 
panies demanding the highest quality of 
sales and service efforts. Must have good 
sales potential to mixers, distributors or 
dealers in highly concentrated feeding 
aréa of eastern Iowa and closely sur- 
rounding territory. Extremely capable and 
responsible representation given. All re- 
plies treated in confidential manner. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6024, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. EB. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, x 


WANTED TO BUY—LABORATORY BAL- 
ancer, must be new or like new. Address 
Ad No. 6057, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED — A SMALL DEHYDRATING 
unit, including a pellet mill Must be 
in good running condition. 
No. 6080, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
ATTENTION 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Wanted used automatic carton equip- 
ment, including gross weight weigher 
and glue tight wrapper for packag- 
ing 2-lb. and 5-Ib. family flour. 
Write, wire or call collect 
COSBY-HODGES MILLING COMPANY 
Birming' Alabama 


Telephone FA 28581 


J. W. Sloan or W. Cosby Hodges 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NUTRITIONIST, M.S., DESIRES POSITION 
formulation, supervision research projects, 
quality control, advisory work with feed 
manufacturer or allied industry. Back- 
ground animal, dairy, poultry husbandry. 
Nine years’ experience feed industry re- 
search, formulation, quality control. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6078, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


PLANT MANAGER OR OTHER PRODUC- 
tion administrative position desired by 
man, age 39, with 12% years’ feed ex- 
perience with one company as follows: 
Two years in company training program, 
5 years as plant superintendent and 3% 
years as plant manager of two large 
feed plants and 2% years as production 
manager in charge of four plants. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6074, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL STATES 
feed manufacturer. Opportunity for growth 
with company. Address Ad No. 6031, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


USED EQUIPMENT 


D. ick-screen change 
hammermill with = blower; 


screens and collector, rebuilt and guar- 

4 Western Corn Sheller with cleaner. 

Risen 3 compartment bulk body. 

No. 1200 Triumph Corn Sheller. 

No. 100 Zip Corn Sheller. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES MANAGER WHO 
can organize, select and train feed sales- 
men. Must be promotion minded. Give 
complete details as to experience and 
qualification in your first letter on this 
excellent opening. Write Floyd D. Huling, 
c/o Dr. McDonald's Vitamized Feed Co., 
P. O. Box 787, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


NUTRITIONIST SALESMAN 


HELP 


ASSISTANT SALES MID- 
western feed manufacturer. Salary 
Give qualifications. Address Ad No. 6028, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — DISTRIBUTORS FOR PAK- 
Master, the nation’s most complete line 
of self-unloading bulk feed delivery 
bodies and lime and fertilizer spreaders. 
Open territories include Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Virginia. 
Write—Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Wal- 
ford, Iowa. 


LARGE NATIONAL FEED COMPANY HAS 
sales openings in Minnesota, Iowa and 
North Dakota. Wonderful opportunity for 
right men. Good starting salary plus 
bonus. Expenses and automobile furnished 
in addition to every possible fringe bene- 
fit. Feed selling experience desired. Ad- 
dress Ad = 6081, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
inn, 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


NUTRITIONIST 

Good number 2 man under Products 

Director for feed formulation and 

quality-control responsibilities. 
nutrition 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 
Division of International Milling Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


(You can make in excess of 
$10,000 and still carry your 
present line.) 

Medium sized, fast growing agricultural 
y needs agents in 

the areas: 


Arkansas New 
Louisiana Missouri Virginia 
North Carolina 


Our present representatives are happy 
with us. We are aggressive and ex- 
panding. If you can sell wholesalers 
and retailers, plan and carry out a 
constructive sales program without too 
much prodding from us—you're the 


man we want. 


offers 
No. 300 Triumph Corn Sheller. 
Buckhorn Coater, Crippen. with M.S. or better in nutrition and some WANT ADS 
Ss. Howes Crack Corn Knife Grinder. -in— 


Bey ond Sell 


20¢ word; minimum charge ‘or your ane 
aS Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; address your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
In figuring cost of your ads blind ads column inch. No discount on ads ordered vice presi dent, 
- each word, abbrevi- a ber. If an ad is for more than one insertion. 
‘eedstuffs, 256¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. & 
Paper rp. 


Mr. Drumm will 
have responsibility 
for technical sales 
service added to 
the duties he has 
carried as director 
of the field sales 
force. He formerly 
was sales manager of multiwall prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Drumm joined Hudson in 1948 
and has served in sales and sales 
management of kraft products. Prior 
to joining Hudson, he was, for a num- 
ber of years, sales manager and as- 
sistant to the president at the E. J. 
Wallace Coal Co. He attended Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 


New Local Egg Law 
In Effect in Arizona 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—June 25 a new 
local egg law for Arizona went into 
effect. 

The new law means that only eggs 
laid by Arizona hens in Arizona can 
be labeled “local eggs,” explained Dr. 
Frank Rollins, poultry specialist of 
the University of Arizona Agricul- 
tural Extension Service in Tucson. 

Until this new law was passed by 
the state legislature earlier this year, 
any egg could be sold as a local egg 
if it was graded and met grade A 
standards. This meant eggs laid by 
hens in California or other states 
could come into Arizona and be 
labeled local eggs. 

The new law does not mean that 
eggs from other states are prohibited 
from coming into Arizona, but only 
that they cannot be labeled as local 


B. C. 


eggs. 

Arizona poultrymen plan to keep 
consumers informed about local eggs 
by inserting information into egg car- 
tons at markets and distributing leaf- 
lets. This has begun in Tucson and 
Phoenix and eventually will spread 
to other parts of Arizona, said Dr. 
A. I. Kurnick, head of the Arizona 
poultry science department. 


Dr. J. H. Meyer Heads 


California Department 


DAVIS, CAL.—Dr. James H. Mey- 
er, nutritionist in the University of 
California department of animal hus- 
bandry, has been named chairman of 
the department to succeed Dr. Harold 
H. Cole. 

In announcing the change, Dean 
Fred N. Briggs, of the college of agri- 
culture, said that Dr. Cole had asked 
to return to full-time research in the 
field of animal physiology. He was 
named acting chairman in 1951, and 
chairman of the department in 1952. 

Dr. Meyer received both of his ad- 
vanced degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin. He has been on the 
California animal husbandry staff 
since 1951. An associate professor, he 
plans to continue with limited teach- 
ing and research on nutrition. 


Hold Event 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories was host to more 
than 200 at a recent breakfast dur- 
ing the annual Western Poultry Con- 
gress at Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Playing host at the informal event 
at the Miramar Hotel were H. G. Bos, 
director of marketing; L. L. Sauer, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, district sales man- 
ager; and the following territory 
managers: L. C. Winter, Murray, 
Utah; E. A. Collier, Jr., Fresno, Cal.; 
G. D. Gilbert, Rosemead, Cal.; Alfred 


| W. Schriner, Santa Rosa, Cal. and 
Ore 


Don VanderGiessen, Portland, 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
machinery. Only those with minimum five 
— experience to be considered. Terri- 
souri, F Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Washington and 
Oregon. Address Ad No. 6073, Feedstuffs, 
| 
quired—Ph.D. desirable. 
Write— 
P.O. Box 351 East St. Louis, Il. 
Pe ground and experience in formula feed 
credit or agricultural credit management. 
He must be a college graducte with major 
Po in agricultural economics or business od- 
ministration, age 35-40, with a sound 
Position headquarters in our Minneapo- 
lis office. incumbent will be responsible : 
for turkey and animal feed credits and 
financial analysis of accounts. Salory 
profit sharing program. Call or write 
Mir. Hanson at 1200 investors | | 
Building to arrange interview. 
wee || 
ond Groin 
Ave. & Newkirk 
Baltimore 24, Md. 
vania 
Remember oll Steines ore re 
built by Fred Stein Laboratories im Atchi- 
Fock wait completely rebuilt and carries 
full For derails and prices 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
contact Booth 
Poultry Show, on July 19-21. | 
P. ©. Box 2006 Sevannch, Georgia 
| | 
| 


Pacific N. W. School 


Has Extra Subjects 


SEATTLE — The 1961 Pacific 
Northwest Feed Mill Production 
School will have an extra half day 
in order to cover subjects not direct- 
ly connected with milling but con- 
sidered of No. 1 importance to feed 
millers, according to John G. Wil- 
son, manager of the Washington 
State Feed Assn., school sponsor. 
The 1961 school is scheduled for Feb. 
8-9 at the Leopold Hotel in Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

The school has normally been a 
one and one half day event, but next 
year will be two full days. 

Suggestions for extra subjects, 
based on the association’s annual 
questionnaire, include such things as 
(1) management practices; (2) in- 
surance: fire—loss earnings, extra ex- 
pense insurance—car, custody and 
control exclusion—waiver of subroga- 
tion on leases—stop-gap employees 
liability coverage — occurrence basis 
property damage, etc.; (3) national 
legislation directly relating to the 
feed miller; (4) handling additives in 
the mill, proper equipment to use, 
cut-off time on additives; (5) sanita- 
tion with equipment to demonstrate 
a proper use; (6) pesticide usage on 
dairy farms, etc. 

The theme of the 1961 mill school 


will be “Modernization to Retain 
Business” — how to prevent on-farm 
feed milling. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is je 


NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
... NEW SECURITY 


FOR 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60’s will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger . . . more special- 
ized ... more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gtam aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 

This program includes facility 
financing assistance . . . producer 
financing programs (allows you 
to sell volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) . . . and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 

The Red Comb Pioneer Program 
can be tailored to your opera- 
tion ... help you sell more feed, 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


M. F. Day 


Peavey Appoints New 
Merchandise Head 


MINNEAPOLIS — Retirement of 
Morris F. Day, merchandise manager 
of Peavey Elevators, and appointment 
of David A. Williams to that post has 
been announced by L. J. Carlin, vice 
president and general manager. 

The firm, a division of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, operates 160 coun- 
try elevators in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota. 

Mr. Day, who has been with the 
company for 30 years, started in the 
accounting department of Monarch 
Elevator Co. He was assigned as traf- 
fic manager in 1933 and merchandise 
manager in 1939. With the consolida- 
tion of all country elevators in 1940, 
he was named merchandise manager 
of Peavey Elevators. 

Mr. Williams joined Peavey Eleva- 
tors in 1953 as manager of the com- 
pany’s fertilizer plant at Fargo, N.D. 
He was transferred to the Minne- 
apolis office in 1957 as assistant mer- 
chandise manager. 

He was graduated with a bachelor 
of science degree from Mayville State 
Teachers’ College, Mayville, N.D., and 
holds a master’s degree in education 
from the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 


Merck Appoints New 


Beef Cattle Specialist 


RAHWAY, N.J.—To aid expanding 
activities in the commercial livestock 


D. A. Williams 


field, Merck & Co., Inc., chemical 
division, Rahway, 
has named Wil- 
liam A. (Alex) 


Helms as its new 
beef cattle special- 
ist. 

Mr. Helms will 
report to Howard 
E. Salquist, west- 
ern region man- 
ager for Merck 
agricultural prod- 
ucts in Los An- 
geles. As Merck 
sales representative to western feed- 
lots, Mr. Helms will specialize in 
dynafac, just added to the Merck line, 
‘Agrozyme,’ and ‘Stabimix’ A. 

Mr. Helms attended high school in 
California and studied animal hus- 
bandry at the Pierce College of Agri- 
culture in Canoga Park, Cal. 

For seven years, Mr. Helms was a 
district sales representative for 
Quaker Oats Co. in Los Angeles. He 
was in charge of all poultry and live- 
stock feed sales activities .in Ventura, 
Santa Barbara and parts of Los An- 
geles counties for Quaker. During this 
period, he also supervised integrated 
breeding farms. In 1959, when Quaker 
closed its Los Angeles plant, Mr. 
Helms served as a field representative 
for the Poultrymen’s Cooperative 
Assn., Los Angeles. Mr. Helms lives 
in Van Nuys. 


W. A, Heims 
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Central Soya Transfers 


FT WAYNE, IND.—Central Soya | § 


Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, has announced | 


the transfer of Richard C. Bostrom | | 


to a position as grain merchant in | 
the Board of Trade office in Chicago, | 
and of Jack Hamm to the grain mer- | 
chandising staff in Ft. Wayne. Mr. | 
Bostrom and Mr. Hamm were pre- 


viously managers, respectively, of the | | 
St. Louis grain office and the Buf- | | 


af 
~ 


falo, N.Y., meal sales office, which | 


were formerly operated by the com- | § 


pany. | 


Committee Named to 
Review Actions of 2 
Divisions of FDA 


WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
a special committee to review the 
policies, procedures and decisions of 
two divisions of the Food and Drug 
Administration has been announced 
by Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
health, education and welfare. 

These are the division of antibiot- 
ics, of which Dr. Henry Welch was 
formerly chief, and the new drug 
division of the Bureau of Medicine. 

The committee was appointed by 
Dr. Detlov W. Bronk, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, at the re- 
quest of Secy. Flemming. It will 
function within the National Acade- 
my of Sciences-National Research 
Council and has been assigned for ad- 
ministrative purposes to the division 
of medical sciences of the Academy- 
Research Council. The committee’s 
findings will be reported to Sec. 
Flemming by Dr. Bronk. 

The committee will be headed by 
Dr. C. Phillip Miller, professor of 
medicine, department of medicine, 
University of Chicago. Other mem- 
bers are: 

Dr. John H. Dingle, professor of 
preventive medicine, school of medi- 
cine, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Maxwell Finland, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine, Boston City Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Colin M. MacLeod, professor 
of research medicine, school of medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. K. F. Meyer, director emeritus, 
George Williams Hooper Foundation, 
University of California Medical 
School, San Francisco. 

Dr. John R. Paul, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine, Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven. 

Dr. Carl F. Schmidt, professor of 
pharmacology, school of medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Wesley Spink, professor of 
medicine, University of Minnesota 
Medical School, Minneapolis. 

The study to be conducted by the 
committee appointed by Dr. Bronk 
will be separate from the investiga- 
tion of specific charges now being 
conducted by a special investigative 
unit appointed by Secretary Flem- 
ming, June 15. 

This unit, directed by Charles H. 
Kendall, general counsel of the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, will examine any charges that 
have been made reflecting on the in- 
tegrity of employee actions related to 
decisions in specific cases and will 
also look into charges that there has 
been too close a relationship between 
some employees of the Food and 
Drug Administration and companies 
which they are charged by law with 
regulating. 

As reports are submitted to the 
secretary by the investigative unit, 
he will evaluate the findings, and 
will then make public his decisions 
and his reasons for them. 
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Burrows Economy 
Aluminum Scoop 


Here, at last, is an ex- 
cellent quality aluminum 
scoop at a price which 
is extremely reasonable. 
This will bea big seller 
to your farm customers. 


@ $5.25 each 
in dozen lots 


@ $5.05 each in 
5 dozen lots 


Only 
BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Compoay 
Dept. C-7, Evanston, Hil. 


Complete 


FEED PLANT 
FOR SALE 


in Southern Colorado 
Livestock Area 


Other expanding interests force sale 
of this complete formula feed mill 
with both hard and soft pelleting 
equipment, molasses mixing and for- 
age grinding facilities. Located in 
one of Colorado's richest and most 
beautiful mountain valleys—a great 
livestock producing area covering 
100 x 40 miles. 


Only one other feed plant within 100 
miles, practically no competition. Im- 
mediate trade area contains some 
150,000 head of cattle and calves 
and more than 400,000 sheep and 
lambs. Plant has been operating and 
is in going condition, capable of 
producing 50 to 75 tons of pellets 
per day with a better than average 
profit margin. 

Plenty of low-cost hay and grain 
available locally. Freight costs into 
the valley assure a major price ad- 
vantage over outside competition. 
A real feed business opportunity. 
Package deal includes well known 
trade name and proven feed formulas 
for this area. Priced for a quick sale 
on reasonable terms. Good financing 
available locally for responsible 
party. 

Here's a chance to build a big fu- 
ture in this booming southwestern 
cattle country with a modest invest- 
ment. 


Write or phone for full 
information-- 


Scott Ferguson 
MElrose 3-2712 
927 Weohsatch Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 
Write for Bulletin No. 5510 


1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 
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‘CHOWS 


“Purina gives service with the product,” says Mr. Reinkensmeyer. 


“We've kept our Purina Service Center 
in step with changing agriculture’ 


... says Clarence Reinkensmeyer, 
Hoyleton Feed Store and Mill, Hoyleton, Illinois 


When the Reinkensmeyers began selling Purina Chows in 
their general store 15 years ago, farmers bought complete 
feeds by the bag. During the last decade and a half, 
animal agriculture in the grain-growing Hoyleton area has 
made seven-leagued strides of progress. 

Hoyleton Feed Store and Mill, while making important 
contributions to farm progress, has changed its own opera- 
tions to keep step with modern production of milk, meat 
and eggs. 


The Purina Service Center has been separate from the Marvin Haake (right) is a Purina-trained out- Virgil Kreuger is taking a load of bulk 

general store for three years. Some complete Purina Chows side sales and serviceman for the Service | Check-R-Mix ration to his 1000 caged 

still are sold, but nearly all the present tonnage comes from Center. Here, he discusses the Purina Caged _—ihens. The Service Center introduced 

Purina Concentrates Check-R-Mixed with local grains. To Hen Program with his father, Farmer Irvin caged hens, “Pig Parlors” and farrow- 
Haoke. ing units to the Hoyleton area. 


meet the needs of today’s agriculture, bulk delivery, grain 
banking and on-the-farm service as well as grinding and 
mixing have been added. 


Service brought growth to Hoyleton Feed Store and Mill. 
Tonnage increased nearly a third in the first two years of 
the Service Center operation. 


* * 


I= 


“Our growth,” comments Mr. Reinkensmeyer, “is due largely 
to Purina's ‘partnership’ method of working with us. We get 


timely sales plans and effective advertising support. Purina Floyd Tubbs gets more from his grain by 
Salesman Bob Swoboda practically is on our staff. He holds having it Check-R-Mixed at Hoyleton Feed 
regular sales training classes, helps with management, does on- Store and Mill. Grinding and Mixing and 


the-farm selling and has a big part in farmer group meetings.” grain banking are needed by modern-day 


PURINA... vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Feed Dealers, Shippers 
Lose First Round in 


Fight to Keep Railroad 


By Special Correspondent 

BERRYVILLE, ARK. — Feed deal- 
ers and other shippers in Boone and 
Carroll counties have lost the first 
round in their fight to force the re- 
sumption of service on the idle Ar- 
kansas & Ozarks Railroad. 

U. S. District Judge John E. Mill- 
er, holding court at Ft. Smith, last 
week refused to grant the shippers’ 
request for a temporary injunction 
forbidding the railroad to suspend 
service. 

The line, which serves this im- 
portant broiler and turkey region, 
has been out of operation since May 6 
when a flash flood wiped out a sec- 
tion of trackage and two tressles 
about 15 miles west of here. 

Feed operators have been pressed 
for bulk feed for broiler and turkey 
range flocks, although they have ap- 
parently almost solved the problem 
with the use of bulk trucks. 

Judge Miller also delayed a possi- 
ble quick settlement of the dispute. 
He postponed action on another ap- 
plication for a permanent injunction 
against the suspension of service un- 
til after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission acts on a railroad peti- 
tion. 

The line seeks to abandon opera- 
tions on its 67-mile short haul line 
from Harrison, Ark., to Seligman, 
Mo. It cited large losses over the 
past five years as the principal rea- 
son for the request. Officials also 
pointed out that the Corps of En- 
gineers has condemned a section of 
the line in the Table Rock Lake 
area north of here. 

Shippers had gone into court in an 
attempt to force the line to resume 
service. 

In making his ruling, Judge Miller 
said there was still some dispute as 
to whether the facilities in the con- 
demned area were unsafe for con- 
tinued use. 

And he said that regardless of 
whether bridges in the area were dan- 
gerous, the railroad has no right to 
spend any money in making repairs 
because the condemned portion of the 
line is now federal property. He noted 
that the Corps of Engineers has mere- 
ly allowed the railroad to use the 
line at its own risk. 

He also held there was nothing in 
the testimony of a recent hearing to 
indicate the line has voluntarily 
abandoned its service. 

Judge Miller said “to abandon 
means to give up permanently—not 
merely to suspend operations.” 


Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Opens New Bulk Station 


LANCASTER, PA. — Hundreds of 
poultrymen, dairymen and livestock 
raisers in the Lancaster, Pa., area re- 
cently inspected a new bulk feed sta- 
tion opened in Florin, Pa., by Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc. 

Visitors and their families saw a 
demonstration of how feeds are re- 
ceived in specially constructed rail 
cars, transferred to huge holding 
bins, and from there to bulk trucks 
for delivery within 50 miles of Florin. 

Colored slides of bulk installations 
throughout the East, as well as work- 
ing models of recommended farm 
bulk bins, were exhibited. Free bin 
construction plans were made availa- 
ble. 

Wirthmore officials stated that the 
new facilities will enable Wirthmore 
distributors in the area to offer mill- 
fresh feeds in bulk. 


INSTALLS FEED MILL 

THE DALLES, ORE.—Sunset Feed 
Store at The Dalles is now operating 
a new feed processing mill. The mill 
is designed for both dry and steam 
rolling of wheat, barley and oats, with 
eapacities up to 10 tons and 3% tons 
an hour, respectively for the two sys- 
tems of operation. 


College Specialist Comments on Feed Prices 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A col- 
lege poultry specialist had some com- 
ments this week on the price of poul- 
try feed and what poultrymen should 
do about lowering their feed costs. 
He said in a college news release that 
prices are “way up” but that “an effi- 
cient feed manufacturer can produce 
and sell feed cheaper than most farm- 
ers can make it.” 

“The charge that feed costs are 
too high is getting more and more 
common among poultrymen,” accord- 
ing to William Warden, poultry ex- 
tension specialist at Michigan State 
University. 

Mr. Warden was quoted as ac- 
knowledging that “prices are way up 
—as high as $80 a ton in some parts 
of Michigan. But the farmer can do 
something about it.” 

“Quantity and credit tell part of 
the story,” said Mr. Warden. “One 
pays $13 to $15 a ton more for small 
quantities of bagged feed bought on 
credit than for large bulk amounts 
on a cash basis.” 

The news release went on to say: 
“On the average, ingredients for a 
good quality laying mash cost about 


$51 a ton. This mash usually sells at 
$60 to $65 in southern Michigan 
when it’s purchased within 30 to 50 
miles of the feed company. Freight 
costs make up a lot of this difference. 
So do machinery depreciation, bags, 
pelleting machines and other costs of 
feed company operation.” 

Mr. Warden added: “Even so, an 
efficient feed manufacturer can pro- 
duce and sell feed cheaper than most 
farmers can make it. The company 
gets ingredients cheaper through vol- 
ume purchases. It has a lot of techni- 
cal skill, also.” 

The poultry specialist told farmers 
that they could reduce feed costs by 
buying for cash or, if necessary, get- 
ting a loan rather than buying from 
a feed company on credit; feeding 
corn rather than oats to high-produc- 
ing light breed layers to get better 
feed efficiency through the higher 
energy; looking at the feed tag and 
noting that high fat and low fiber 
“pay off’; shopping around for 
“buys” on No. 2 yellow corn, with 
the idea that corn of 14% or more 
moisture often sells for less than the 
support or market price. 


Daffin Announces 


New Assignments 


LANCASTER, PA. — Several re- 
assignments in Lancaster personnel 
responsibilities have been announced 
in connection with the recent merger 
of Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, and Superior Separator Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. 

The new firm is called the Daffin 
Corp. Operating on a divisional basis, 
Daffin Manufacturing will remain 
headquartered in Lancaster while the 
general corporate office headquarters 
will be in Hopkins. 

The Daffin Manufacturing reassign- 
ments were announced jointly by Irl 
A. Daffin, board chairman of the new 
corporation, and Charles F. Pierson, 
president. 

F. Price Watts, new vice president 
for finance of Daffin Corp., has been 
assigned the additional duties of gen- 
eral manager of the Daffin manufac- 
turing division. Reporting to him will 
be G. E. Sprackling as director of 
marketing for Daffin manufacturing 
division, including both mobile and in- 
dustrial operations, and M. W. Seitz 
as works manager, including all man- 
ufacturing, engineering, research and 
related operations. 

Rearrangement of the division’s 
marketing department will include 
John S. Shirk as marketing adminis- 
trative manager; H. D. Schell] as sales 
manager for mobile operations; R. I. 
Crawford as field sales manager, 
mobile operations, and Ralph W. 
Coho, Jr., sales manager, industrial 
operations. 

Other division reassignments in- 
clude E. C. Beezer as assistant treas- 
urer in charge of credit, collections 
and customer contracts; Bruce Her- 
shey as divisional controller in charge 
of accounting; Cecil H. Dodd, assist- 
ant secretary, and Beck C. Markel 
as purchasing agent. 


USDA Buys Dried 
Whole Egg Solids 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 1 announced 
purchase of 605,475 Ib. of dried whole 
egg solids. The purchase was the first 
since USDA announced suspension of 
the egg-buying program in mid-May. 

The eggs, bought with Section 32 
surplus removal funds, go to the 
states for distribution to needy per- 
sons and other eligible outlets. 

Prices paid ranged from $1.0575 to 
$1.1421 per pound for carload lofs of 
eggs packed in No. 2% consumer-size 
cans. Bidders offered a total of 1,210,- 
950 ib., and USDA accepted offers 
from eight of the 10 bidders. 


Huge Feedlot, Packing 
Plant Being Built 


MINATARE, NEB. —A huge new 
meat plant and cattle feedlot are tak- 
ing shape in one of the major beef 
producing areas of the nation under 
the direction of B. M. Stewart, Elko 
county, Nevada, and president and 
owner of System Investment Co. 

A new million dollar feedlot, with 
proposed capacity of 50,000 head, is 
located at Minatare, Neb., about 150 
miles south of the New System Pack- 
ing Co., located near Newcastle, Wyo. 

By September, a new feedmill and 
an initial lot capacity for 30,000 head 
are scheduled to begin operation. 
Probably the entire lot will not be 
completed before Jan. 1, according to 
a report in Western Meat Industry 
magazine. 

The $250,000 feedmill with a 600- 
ton-per-day capacity is being built 
for the feedlot by Wagner Mill and 
Supply Co., Denver, Colo. There are 
to be eight 72-ft. high storage tanks. 

The meat plant and the feedlot 
will operate independently. Frank 
Love, general manager for Mr. Stew- 
art’s land and cattle operations and 
also a director of System Packing 
Co., is supervising construction of the 
System Feed Lots in Minatare. The 
meat plant is scheduled to open in 
July. 


R. BR. Lodge 


Commercial Solvents 
Adds Two Salesmen 


NEW YORK—Two new appoint- 
ments to the sales staff of the Animal 
Nutrition Department. of Commercial 
Solvents Corp. have been announced 
by I. Roy Cohen, manager of the de- 
partment. 

Donald T. Lyons has joined the 
company as a sales representative 
and has been assigned to the Kansas 
City office. Mr. Lyons received a 
master’s degree in animal nutrition 
from the University of Missouri. 
Prior to joining CSC, Mr. Lyons was 
associated with the Kellogg Bros. 
Feed Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Roland R. Lodge has been assigned 
to the San Francisco district office. 
Mr. Lodge majored in animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Idaho. 


D. T. Lyons 
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Warns Against 
‘False Optimism’ in 
Cattle Business 


AMES, IOWA—“This could easily 
be a year of false optimism in the 
cattle business and we’re nearing the 
time when beef marketings can be 
expected to move up sharply,” says 
Francis Kutish, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

“Our beef-producing capacity is at 
a new high,” reports Mr. Kutish. 
“We now have about 38 beef animals 
per 100 people in the U.S. This com- 
pares with 37 in 1956, the last time 
cattle numbers peaked out.” 

Beef cow numbers are at an all- 
time high of 27.3 million head, up 7% 
from 1959. Beef heifer numbers also 
are up. So potential production of 
beef calves is at a new peak. The old 
record in beef cow numbers was 
reached in 1955, with 25.7 million 
head, 

The 1960 calf crop will top the rec- 
ord of 42.6 million head set back in 
1954. Thus, there’ll be a lot of beef 
for 1962 when the 1960 calf crop 
reaches slaughter age. 

With population and consumer pur- 
chasing power rising at current rates, 
the American market can absorb a 
2% increase in the beef supply yearly 
at stable prices. But the indicated 
increase in the beef supply in the 
next few years is several times that, 
says Mr. Kutish. 

“The first stage of a cattle cycle is 
to hold back numbers from slaughter 
while herds are built up; breeding 
stock is held off the market, too. Not 
until the increased calf crop from the 
additional breeding stock held back 
comes to market does the first big 
bulge in cattle marketings come. This 
bulge could come as early as 1961. 
But it’s more likely to come in 1962,” 
the economist said. 

“In the early stages of a cattle 
cycle, we build up liveweight cattle 
production much faster than slaugh- 
ter. This comes from increasing cow 
herds and some inventorying of stock- 
er cattle. After a year or two, cattle 
slaughter begins to climb slowly. The 
first sharp pickup in slaughter comes 
when the increased calf crop hits the 
packing plants.” 

This is 18-24 months after the 
calves are born — depending on 
whether the cattle are fed out as 
calves or yearlings. The second bulge 
in slaughter comes when a. cattle 
cycle goes over the peak and liquida- 
tion begins. The only way you can 
liquidate is to kill more cattle than 
you produce. 

Much of what happens to cattle 
production in the current cycle will 
depend on what happens to cow num- 
bers in the next year or two. The 
recommendation for culling low-pro- 
ducing cows is a sound one. The mar- 
ket on cows could easily drop a third 
during the next few years. 

“Beef cattle can be expected to go 
down in price and purchasing power 
compared with other farm commodi- 
ties in the next few years,” Mr. Ku- 
tish said, “but if we keep the present 
expansion orderly—and smooth out 
some of the cyclical tendencies—we 
can avoid too drastic a price decline. 
At our current level of beef consump- 
tion, on the other hand, a further 
sharp increase in supply will result 
in larger cattle price declines than 
have taken place in the past.” 


FEED MAN DELEGATE 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—B. D. 
Eddie, president, Superior Feed Mills, 
Inc., recently was named a delegate 
to the Democratic national convention 
to fill a vacancy, Gene McGill, state 
chairman, announced. The vacancy 
occurred when R. D. Craven, city real 
estate man, was named by J. H. Ar- 
rington, national committeeman to 
serve as his replacement at the con- 
vention. Mr. Arrington is in the hos- 
pital with a heart ailment. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


750 A 16¢ Ib. 
New York 
supply good; 


Demand fair; 


ply ample; 


10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 
& million units of vitamin A, Le.1., 
drums, f.0.b. Chicago, 


Minneapol 
10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 


Ib 


Minneapolis: 
je; 10,000 A 
if ; 300 D, 1,500 A 


Demand fair; 
1,609 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 
A, 300 D Ib. 

Denver: Demand light; 
ply ample; 21¢. 

Beston: Demand 
400 D, 3,000 A 21%¢ 
21¢; 300 D, 2.260 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 
18¢; 300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Chicago: trend steady; sup- 
straight A feeding oll, 
packed 
drums 


Demand fair; 
34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


trend small; 


supply 


is: Demand fair; supply ample; 
2,250 A 17%¢ Ib.; 
760 A 


300 D, 
300 =D, 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; 


hydrated meal 
$38 


St. Louis: 
supply tight; 


$43; dehydrated, 17%, 
trend steady, 


demand fair, 
bulk $40. 


Buffalo: Demand poor; 


ply adequate; 


New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 


$456@46, 


Demand fair; 


truck; 


$43, sacked; 


Demand fair; 


100,000 A $49, 


with 2% fat added $49, rail or truck. 
Boston 


t Demand slow; supply ample; 
suncured, 13% $46.50, 


hydrated, 
sacked. 


17% $650; 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $38; sacked meal $43, 


basia. 
i: 


Cincinnat 
supply adequate; 


Demand fair; 


17% dehydrated, 


vitamin A $48, pellets. 


Philadelphia: 


17% $650.50. 
Portland: 


ply ample; 15% 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; 
adequate; 
Protein, 100,000 A $51@652 


supply 


meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $53@64; 
cured meal, 15% protein $45@46; 
crumbles, 15% protein $47@48 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
easier; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
units vitamin A $42.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend 
to higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units 
A $42.20. 


Kansas City: Demand good: 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 
000 A on arrival, 
reground $39 bulk; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A on arrival, 
reground pellets $42 bulk; 
150,000 A on arrival, 

reground pellets 

alfalfa, 
13% pellets 


alfalfa, 
48 bulk, 
suncured 
scarce, 


Demand good; 


Demand slow; 


trend easy; 
suncured $43, sacked. 


dehydrated meal, 


pellets 


demand siow, 


%-in. $38.50 sacked 


Minneapolis: 


Seattle: Demand fair 
15% protein suncured $46, deltv- 
150,000 A unit 
loads, 


ply good; 


ered truck loads, 
dehydrated $66, 


sacked. 


17% dehydrated, 
reground pellets $42; 
$44. 


Market continues to 


trend steady: 


sacked; 


delivered truck 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
tallow, 
f.o.b. north Texas 


cient; prime 
drums T7¢ Ib., 


tank cars 5%¢ 


plants with returnable drums 


New Orleans: Demand fair: 
supply adequate; Ib., 


trucks. 


Louisville: Demand 
supply good; 


stronger; 
able white 6¢ 


yellow grease 5\%¢ Ib., 

Beston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
yellow grease 5\¢ Ib. 
supply am- 


low 5%¢ Ib.; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 
pie: bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
¢ Ib. 


Demand good; 
supply fair; tank truck or carlots, 
able fancy tallow $5.75 cwt.; 


Chicago: 


$5.25 cwt. 


Ogden: ample; $5.75 cwt., 
ry, Md.: 

limited; 5%¢ Ib. 
Kansas City: Demand fatr; 
stabilized prime tallow 5% 


supply ample; 
b 
St. 


Paal: Supply ample; 


improved; 
up Ib.; 
Ib., white tallow 6\¢ 
all in tanks, 


Demand excellent; 


supply em- 
2,250 A 
300 D, 


trend steady; 


steady; 
309 D, 3,000 A 


bulk pellets 


trend steady; 
suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
100,000 A _ 
supply ample, 


trend steady; sup- 
$54, sacked, Boston. 
trend steady; 
17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $49.50@60 bulk, $54.50@55, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good for dehydrated, 
slow for suncured; supply sufficient; 
dehydrated, 17%, 
rail, July; suncured, 13% \%-in. grind, No. 1 
15% fine ground, dry $47; 


sacked, 
truck or 


Omaha 


trend steady; 
100,000 


supply fair; 


trend steady; 
; dehydrated pellet 
suncured 


trend 
100,000 


steady 
vitamin 
trend steady; 
$37@38 bulk, 
pellets $40@41 bulk, 
20% dehydrated 
pellets $43@ 
$45@49 bulk; 


supply 
$37@38 bulk, No. 


100,000 units A, 
oiled reground pellets 


supply suffi- 
packing 


trend easy; 
tank cars and 


trend 
bleach- 


trend higher; 
bleach- 
yellow grease 


bulk. 
supply 


trend steady; 


demand good; 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal © Scrap Solubies 


Bigelow Sales Company 
10 Bridge St. NEW YORK 4.N.Y, 


Tel 


HAnover 2-9195 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


bleachable fancy up another \%¢ to 5%¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. producer's plant. 


BARLEY FEED 
: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $36, sacked. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend down; sup- 
ply ample; $2.10 bulk, $2.30 sacked. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


Demand fair; supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend un- 
supply adequate; $60@62, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $58.60, ground $57.50, 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair; 
$42.50. 

Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $2.80 cwt., 
standard ground $2.80 cwt., both sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $41@41.60. 

lien: Supply ample; rolled $40@41, 
whole $35@36. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $43.50, truck lots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.50, warehouse, Denver. 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
earlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than carlots 
$40. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.26. 

BLOOD FLOUR 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

BLOOD MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 375@80, sacked. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand siow: trend firm; sup- 


80% protein $120, sacked. 

isco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5. 40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $87.50 ton in 100 
Ib. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; $6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Port t Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $110, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
t Demand slow; supply ample; 


ply fair; 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


firm; $75@80, sacked 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $110, Denver. 

Buffalo: Demand about steady; trend 
steady; supply ample; $972. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply $30@85, 
‘orth: Demand fair; 

$100, quien f.o.b. Ft. Worth, 


supply light; 
local manu- 


facture. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@86, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand siow;: trend easy: 


supply ample; $85, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Portl : Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $95 @97.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92 sacked, f.o.b. car, Seattle. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; 26% protein $28.560@30.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $44, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $34. 
falo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $41.50, bulk, Boston. 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $43 bulk, $50 sacked, Boston. 
W Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 36% protein $42.50. 


trend steady; 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply good; $44@46, sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
26% $43. 

San : Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand per: 

supply adequate; $38.5 

ees 3 and supply fair; 
Los 


Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sac! 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


trend steady; 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 


supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
ue Demand and supply steady: 


: Demand fair; supp! ‘ood ; 
10¢ sacked. 
Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 


Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 


11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Les t Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 65 ton 
lots; 11¢ M., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; all sacked. 

Ph : Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
llc Ib.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New t Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
llc Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 


Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
t Demand and supply steady; 


t Demand slow; trend firm; 
; 500 Ib. barrels $3.75 cwt. 
Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt. in 
drums. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply nil; $4.26 cwt. in per drums. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good: 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 ecwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 4%¢ 
Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both In barrels. 

Ogden: Supply good; $4.40, 100-Ib. drum. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Boffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
an Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
i: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both 


sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, In hopper cars $7.54; bulk, 
in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 


sup- 


mium. 

Mi polis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 


premium, delivered Minneapolis. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 


CHARCOAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; No. 6 
granular $110. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
sacked. 
ies: Demand slow; trend uwun- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144, ton 
lots; both sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los t Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; copra cake $73, July. 

San : Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $790. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $72. 

ttle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; solvent-type $78, sacked, f.o.b. 
car, Seattle. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 

: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢: 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy: 
supply fair; $37.50@40, f.0.b. Gulf. 
supply plentiful ; 3¢ Ib., West Const. 


ample; $141, 
Les 


New York: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $35. 
ton: Demand slow; 


2¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 

ea 60. 


trend light; 
supply plentiful; 


Denver: Feed $43.20, meal $70. 20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
t Feed $38.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $40.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $44.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $43.50, meal $70.50 
phia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $33, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand nil in this market; 
trend stronger; supply near zero; $51.45, 
sacked, up $3. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 

Seattle: Demand good; 
ply ample; $58, carlots. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $70.50. 

Chi : Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic $54. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.40, Denver, truck. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; solvent $59. 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply spot- 
ty; $73.50, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% %70@72. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; old process $61.10; new 
process $62.10. 

San Francisco: Demand go00d; supply 
tight; 41% $665.50; 44% $68.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63@63.50, sacked. 


trend firm; sup- 


isville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply ample; new or old process $63.50, 
sacked. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client on meal, light on hulls; 41% old 
process $62, f.0.b. mills, Ft. Worth; car- 
lotsa, sclvent, 2% fat added $56, delivered 
Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; hulls $30. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $63, bulk, deliv- 
ered Omaha. 
ov phia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; $65. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $54; new process, 41% solvent, none 
available. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 41% old process $54.50@ 
55, Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, f.o.b. car, Seattle. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 1b. ; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Wb. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
POWDERED 


trend steady: 
3,000 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,600,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Flia.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Ta » Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $67.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81. “ea 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum flourine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Segsten, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
ulk. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered, for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phos- 
phorus, 31.6% calcium and a maximum of 
0.1% fluorine; $92 dock for a minimum of 
10 ton lots. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, | 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 
car/hopper car; 
or truck loads; $107. 65, bagged, 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 
Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basia Chicago 
Heights, IlL, or Nashville, Tenn. 
Fia.: Minimum 18%%, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 


| 


ecarload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
= multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

ty. 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $93.50, truck loads, delivered. 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply 
Canadian $53. 
m Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 


short; 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked. 


Buffalo: trend higher; sup- 


ply poor; 


Demand fair; 
$55.50, Boston. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $61.50, sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply light; 
dark $56. 
Seattle: 
available; 


Demand fair; trend firm; none 
$69, sacked, delivered truck lots. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $51.60, sacked. 


Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; $43.30@43.50. 
Boston: Demand active; supply scarce; 
$77, sacked. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


sacked, f.o.b. Denver. 


ply light; $75, 
supply fair; 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
$39.80. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $53@54, papers. 
Supply ample; $41@46. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, sacked, delivered carlots. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply fair; trend 


unchanged; medium acid $11.70@12 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.70@12 cwt., both sacked. 


trend easy; 


Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $12.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12% @13¢ sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; 
14¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
gden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand fair; supply short; 


$47.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


meal $46, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $34.50@36, f.ob. Florida 
points. 


trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand good; 
lemon pulp 


supply light; orange pulp $33, 
$36. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
lis: Demand fair; supply -ade- 
price slightly weaker at $12.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; rolled $12.50 cwt., spray $13.65 
ewt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 


mal; trend steady; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


sacked. 


supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., 
supply fair; 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; 


$13 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked. 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked, 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15, 100 Ib. 
drum. 

DRIED WHEY 

Minneapolis: No change from last week; 
demand fair; supply ample; $5.45 cwt. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; 
$5.95 cwt., sacked. 
Supply ample; $7, 100 Ib. bag. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.75 cwt., Le.l.; both sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply 


sup- 


good; 
m Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
$5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Demand fair; trend firm; 
$5.25@5.50 cwt., sacked. 
Demand and trend steady; sup- 
$5.75 ecwt., truck load. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$5.75 cwt., sacked. 


sup- 


ply ample; 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
$6.25 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply fair; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, delivered 
Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. warehouse, 
Ft. Worth, 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
client; 85%-87% protein $70@72.60, sacked, 
f.o.b. trucks north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $69, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of pro- 


tein, sacked. 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; excess of 
supply; $70. 
FISH MEAL 


Minneapolis: Demand continues only fair; 
most trading at weaker prices; Gulf men- 
haden $111@120, sacked, truck lots, Minne- 


apolis; 70% herring steady at $1.55@1.60 
a unit, f.0.b. West Coast, immediate ship- 
ment; Alaskan herring steady at $1.52 a 


West Coast 60% 


unit, f.0.b. West Coast; 
sacked, deliv- 


blended down to $118@121, 
ered Minneapolis. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden, 60% $95@100, 
sacked; scrap $90@92, sacked, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked, 65% protein Peruvian ‘$100; 
60% protein menhaden $100, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply plentiful; $1.52 a protein unit, f.o.b. 
West Coast. 
Buffalo: Demand about steady; trend 


steady; supply ample; 60% menhaden $105 
bulk, $110 sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend slow; 
supply adequate; 60% menhaden meal $95, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $120@125, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.45 a unit of protein, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply liberal; 
trend easier; menhaden, East Coast $92@ 
95, Gulf $92@95; menhaden scrap, East 
Coast $88@91, Gulf $88@91; Canadian her- 
ring meal $1.55 a unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
60% $93. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $132. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $115, f.0.b. 
Omaha, 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply limited; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.55@1.60 a unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.50 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $110@112. 


Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.70 a protein unit, 
sacked. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.65 a unit protein, ex-dock 
Seattle (Alaskan production). 


HAY 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 
old crop No. 2 timothy $40@43. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
client; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@ 
42, No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prairie, nominal 
$30@32; No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; local hay, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $20@22; very fine new barley 
straw now available; wheat straw will be 
available shortly, delayed by rainy weather. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; No. 1 timothy $25; red clover 
$28; mixed timothy and clover $28; wheat 
= wt straw $18@20; alfalfa, none avail- 


“Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
light; $24@2 

Ogden: Sameer ample; second crop com- 
ing along nicely; $23 ton in the fleld; $24 
ton in the barn. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 antelope Imperial 
$34@36; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 
leafy $30@31; U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; 
U.S. No. 2 $28@29. 

Portland: Demand good; 
to fair; supply adequate; 
Portiand-Seattle. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient: 
prairie $30@32, old alfalfa $25@30, new 
alfalfa $17, bated. 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; alfalfa, U.S. No. 
baled, delivered truck lots. 


HOMINY FEED 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply ample; white $31.50@32, 
yellow $32.50@33. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; 
ply adequate; $38. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; yellow $39. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 


spotty; 


supply very 


steady 
baled, 


trend 
$32@34, 


trend easy; sup- 
2 green $32, 


sup- 
trend steady; 


trend 


steady; $47.50, Boston. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $46.50@47, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er: supply light; $41.60, sacked. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 


47. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $40.50. 
Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply ample; white $41.70, 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply good; $64, delivered carlots. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Market steady to slightly 
higher; solvent up 50¢ to $53; expeller still 
$60.50. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; old process $60.50@61; sol- 
vent process $62.50@53, Minneapolis. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $71.30, sacked, Denver. 

Ft. Werth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $69, rail. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; old process $78.50, new process 
$71.50, both sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow: 
34% $71.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@80 sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $58.30, 32% old 
process $65.80, Omaha basis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $70. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 


trend steady; 
yellow $41.70. 
sup- 


supply fair; 


supply am- 


$71. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $53.50; old 
process $61.50, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower: Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$53, expeller $60.50. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $76. 

Portiand: Demand dull; supply 
trend unchanged; $84.25, sacked. 


light; 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
34% $78, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply lMmited; 31% protein (California) $93, 
delivered carloads, sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 66% $175, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $39.50@41, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $34. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
ply steady; $27.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

St. Paul: Demand and supply fair; 
remains at $74@78. 

Kansas City: Demand fair: 
supply ample; 60% $70. 

Denver: Demand good; trend rising; sup- 
ply ample; $65.50, f.0.b. producer's plant. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $72. 

ffalo: Demand about steady; 
steady; supply ample; 50% meat 
$72.50 bulk, $77.50 sacked. 

New York: Demand steady; trend good; 
50% $65, 55% $72.50, New York. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $72 bulk, $75 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $1.45 a unit of protein. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged: 


trend firm; sup- 


price 


trend steady; 


trend 
scraps 


trend weak; 


supply adequate; 50% protein $75@80, 
sacked. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; _ 10 
a protein unit; converted, 50% $67.50. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend — sup- 


ply ample; $1.65 a unit of 
processing plant. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good: 
strong; $75. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps $71, 


protein, ex- 


trend 


Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80, sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; 50% protein $75, 
in 100 Ib. bags. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier: 


supply limited; 50% protein $1.60 a unit, 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
50% $77.50, sacked, f.0.b. Wichita. 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Standard midds. $36@38, 
sacked; red dog $47@47.50; bran up from 


$32.50 last week to $33@33.50. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight; sacked, bran $30.50@31, shorts 
$36@36.50; bulk, bran $27.50@28, shorts 
$34.50@35, middlings $31.50@32. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
basis Kansas City: bran $30.256@30.75, shorts 
$35.75@36.25, sacked; prices were un- 
changed compared with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate; bran, bulk $36.50, burlaps 
$39.50; gray shorts, bulk $42@42.50, bur- 
laps $44.50; bulk middlings $39, delivered 
Texas common points; bran 60¢ lower, 
shorts 50¢@$1 lower, middlings $2 lower, 
compared with previous week. 


Louis: Sacked, bran $36, shorts $42; 


bulk, bran $33, middlings $37. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; sacked bran $31, sacked gray 
shorts $37, bulk standard midds. $32.50, 

a basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $37, middlings $42. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply irregu- 
lar; bran $41.50, middlings $48.50 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unsettled; bran $42, standard midds. 
$47, red dog $59. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 


supply ample; sacked, bran $42@42.75, 
shorts $47.50@48.25; bulk, bran $39.50@ 
40.25, shorts $46@46.75, middlings %44@ 
44.75. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $35.20, gray 
shorts $39.70, standard midds. $38.20. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


bran $41.60, unchanged; mixed 


supply good; 
shorts $48.60, un- 


feed $44.85, up 15¢; 
changed; all sacked. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $36, delivered common transit 
‘points, carlots. 
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Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $34.60@365.60. 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $41, 
middlings $46; to California: red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.60, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $39.25, bran $33.75, mill 
run $36.50. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $39.75, red bran $44.76. 
Angeles: Standard mill run, demand 
slow, trend steady, supply adequate $40; 
red bran, demand slow, trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; $43.50@44.50. 


MINERAL FEED 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% puenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral $85, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block 18: 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib, paper bags). 


San Francisco: Demand et supply 


good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $44@45, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. b 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 60 lb. blocks $97.60, 
100 ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 


MOLASSES 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., f.0.b. 
New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
price up from $27 last week to $27.50, 
tank truck, delivered. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars, 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger; 
supply good; 8%¢ gal, tank car lots, Guif 
ports, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 8%¢ gal, New Orleans; $29.53 
ton, Denver. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 8%¢ gal, tank car, New Or- 
leans 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 14¢ gal, f.o.b. Albany. 

New York: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply adequate; 14¢ gal., Albany; 13%¢ gal., 
Baltimore and New York; $28 ton, Buffalo. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $22.95, seller’s 
market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19.75 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 
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Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8%¢ gal. New Orleans. 

Les A : Demand excellent; trend 
supply ample; $19.50, f.o.b. tank 
f.o.b. tank trucks. 

iemphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 
steady to higher; supply ample; blackstrap 
8% gal, tank car, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, and $22 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 


NIACIN 
New York: 60% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


t Demand and supply fair; 
reground oat feed, 


steady; 
care; $19.75, 
M 


white 


Boston 
Ca- 


pulverized $53.50; 
nadian $35.50. 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply fair; 38 Ib. or better $58, 
truck lots. 
Cincinnati: 
adequate; 


trend steady; sup- 
delivered, 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply pulverized white oats 
$418 @54. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $59 @60. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply adequate; reground oat feed 
$23.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$72; feeding rolled oats $76. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
siow, supply fair $51; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $32.30; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply very light $36, 
sacked, nominal. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger 
on reground, all others steady; supply 
good; reground $33.80, rolled $84.30, feeding 


$80.80, pulverized $53.30, crimped $68.30, 
all sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent; oat milifeed $47.70, reground $33.70, 
sacked, new jutes. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; local production, 

pulverized $62, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand poor; 

supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 


feed $31.75. 

Minneapolis: Feeding rolled oats $79; 
feeding oatmeal $68; pulverized $45.50@46; 
crimped $62; reground oat feed $25, all 


sacked. 


trend steady; 


OYSTER SHELL 

Demand slow; trend steady; 
in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 25 Ib. paper 


Louisville: 
supply good; 
in 60 Ib. paper sacks $23.70; 
sacks $25.95. 

New Orleans: Demand and suppiy good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib, bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

Les Angeles: Demand 
supply ample; $15. 

Portiand: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $27.35, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $36, sacked, delivered carlots. 


PEAT MOSS 


Demand good; 
truck loads $3.45 bale, 


trend un- 
changed; 


‘trend steady; 


trend steady; 
f.0.b. 


Cincinnati: 
supply good; 
Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$2.94 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 
Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
ale. 


supply fair; 


trend 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale. 


What Do You Need? 


Les : Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 5.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $3@3.15, 5.6 cu. ft. bate. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
easy; $2.65 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI im calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 260 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib, drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chittenango, N.¥.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% Ib., all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; 
ample; $80. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $78@81.50, sacked, f.0.b. north 
Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; 


supply 


supply adequate; 


$75. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend easier; 
supply adequate; $1.40 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures, 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 


3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 


paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited: 
f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $5.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; California production, high 


rice bran $3233, 


fat content, bran $48, sacked. 
SCREENINGS 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $31.50, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$26.50, New York. 


Minneapolis: Canadian price up $1 to $18 
in face of tight supply; very little trading: 
domestic trading a little freer, with 
what trading there is in the lower ranges; 
lights $13@23, mediums $24@33, heavies 
$34@43. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 


slow; supply suffi- 


client; ground mixed grain $28, nominal. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unmground grain screen- 
ings $20@21. 

Chieago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; ground grain $29.90, Canadian 
$22.45. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHU MS 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply good; milo $46, delivered, carlots. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
No. 2 yellow milo $1. 98@2 ewt., delivered 
Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend much 
firmer; supply tight; milo $2.20 ecwt. 
Ogden: Supply good; milo $42@43. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $63@64 bulk, $68@69 sacked. 


sup- 


We have no Imported Fishmeal — 


BUT 


We do have plenty of North Atlantic 
domestic production of 


57% Redfish Meal 
60% Whitefish Meal 


Ask for our delivered prices. 
Spot or future shipments. 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St. 


Boston, Mass. 


2-162 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply ample; $74, delivered carl 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
44% solvent process $50@ 


sup- 


supply ample; 
50.50, Decatur. 
Minneapolis: Price continues to edge wu = 


ward; up about another 50¢ to $46, 
catur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improving; supply 
sufficient; 44%, $61.50@62.50 July, $63.50 
@64.50 August; 50% $68@69 July, $69@70 
August. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $52, Decatur. 


: Demand dull; trend stronger; 
supply good; $63.90, sacked, up $1.20. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $55. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 44% $64. 

Les Angeles: Demand putes: trend easi- 
er; supply moderate; $73.4 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; steady; 
supply adequate; $53, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $64, 50% $67, sacked; 44% $61, 50% 
$67, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $69@ 
71; 50% protein $74@76. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; prime 44% solvent 
$53, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
44% ss 50% $56, both f.o.b. Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73.40. 

Omaha: 
ply ample; 

Portland: 


trend steady; sup- 


Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
44% $55, delivered Omaha. 
Demand fair; trend higher; 
$72.90. 


TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady; $74@78, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $77.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $73. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply good; 
trend steady; 60% $80@82.50 bulk, $84@ 
86.50 sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
60% digester $77, sacked, Ft. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; 60% protein $75 @80. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; 
strong; $75. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $71, Cincinnati. 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5¢ Ib. f.o0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 50 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $54@56, cottons. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; commercial grade $55, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
due to short mill running time; 
from $48@49 last week to $52 


DELANEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


supply tighter; 


supply ample; 
Worth. 


trend 


supply tighter 
price up 


the color additive measure with the 
Delaney clause in it will tend to lock 
into the federal law this same clause 
as it now stands also in the food 
additives amendment. It is the pres- 
ence of the rigid anti-cancer clause 
in the food additives measure which 
has resulted in Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration restrictions that severely 
handicap the feed industry and its 
drug suppliers in feed formulation 
and use of various additives. 

When Congress took up the color 
additive amendment, responsible 
sources here expressed concern over 
the risks involved for the feed and 
chemical industries if the amendment 
passed carrying the Delaney clause. 
This provision bans the use of sub- 
stances in foods and feeds and now in 
colors if there is evidence that the 
substances have induced cancer when 
ingested by test animals. No provi- 
sion whatever is made for tolerances. 
A so-called carcinogen is banned even 
if there is no showing of a residue. 

Industry Concern 

The industry concern reflected the 
thought that the color additive 
amendment with a Delaney clause 
would nail down the Delaney theory 
in the act, at least until unimpeach- 
able scientific testimony could be sub- 
mitted to show beyond any doubt 
that a product was not a carcinogen. 

It had been broadly hoped that the 
report of the White House scientific 
panel would lead the way to more sci- 
entific judgment in administration of 
the law. The report indicated that 
the Delaney clause might be too rigid 
an approach to an issue which had 
not been resolved among scientists 
themselves. The panel urged that 
Congress amend the law if necessary 
and suggested that FDA use an ad- 
visory panel of scientists when disa- 


greement was found between FDA 
scientists and those from industry. 

For reasons never explained after 
the White House panel report was re- 
leased, no official action was taken 
by the White House or Congress to 
ask for revisions of the law. 


OUTLOOK 
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than last year, strengthening prices 
further. The planned 4% cut in the 
fall pig crop indicates a modest re- 
duction in slaughter next spring. 

SHEEP: Lamb prices will decline 
seasonally this summer and fall and 
will average a little below a year 
earlier. About average returns in 
feeding last fall and winter will en- 
courage feeders to put a higher pro- 
portion of this year’s lambs in feed- 
lots this fall than last. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS: Milk output 
is likely to continue above 1959 levels 
the rest of 1960. There is a continued 
easing off of the decline in milk cow 
numbers, and output per cow is at a 
new high. Milk prices currently are 
more favorable than a year earlier 
in relation to prices of both feed and 
beef cattle. Milk and milkfat prices 
to farmers are not expected to change 
much, other than usual seasonal 
movements, for the rest of 1960. 

EGGS: Egg prices declined recently 
but remained above depressed levels 
of a year earlier. As frequently re- 
ported, egg production later this year 
will decline more than seasonally, 
with a more than seasonal price in- 
crease expected. The current laying 
flock is slightly smaller than last 
year, contains a larger proportion 
of aged birds, and number of replace- 
ment chickens being raised is a fifth 
smaller than last year. 

BROILERS: With broiler prices in 
recent months at levels which usual- 
ly induce production increases, egg 
settings and hatchings have continued 
above last year since April. Market- 
ings will be correspondingly affected 
beginning about mid-July. However, 
the effect on prices may not be as 
severe as last summer, partly be- 
cause of less pressure from pork sup- 
plies. Last summer, mid-month aver- 
age broiler prices were a little below 
16¢. The average mid-month prices 
so far this year have been higher. 

TURKEYS: Recent turkey hatch- 
ings have fallen below 1959, and the 
outlook now is for a total crop about 
the same as the 82 million birds 
raised in 1959. This year’s crop will 
include fewer Beltsvilles. 


CREDITOR 
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amine witnesses on any matter rele- 
vant to the proceedings, present writ- 
ten acceptances of the proposed ar- 
rangement and transact cther busi- 
ness. 

Total liabilities were listed as $3,- 
228,000, with assets placed at $2,425,- 
000. Among the creditors listed by the 
firm were many feed ingredient sup- 
pliers and other industry firms. 

In the plan and arrangement pro- 
posed by Smith Grain Co., Inc., the 
firm proposes to borrow from its two 
principal stockholders, W. F. Smith 
and J. J. Smith, an amount sufficient 
to pay all unsecured creditors 10% of 
the amounts due them, together with 
all costs and expenses of administra- 
tion incurred in the proceedings. 


Wheat Supports 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that the national average support 
price to producers for 1960 crop 
wheat will be $1.78 bu., an increase 
of 1¢ bu. above the “advance” mini- 
mum price for this year’s crop an- 
nounced in July, 1959. The increase 
results from a higher current wheat 
parity price than a year ago when 
the advance minimum price was an- 
nounced. 
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during the normal planting season— 
some of the corn acreage was “put 
in” even late this past month—and, 
as a result, “intentions to plant” ex- 
pectations were not realized by about 
1.6 million acres. The growing corn 
needs warm, dry weather conditions. 

Mr. Galvin made the condition of 
the growing corn crop at 81% of nor- 
mal which is 7 full percentage points 
under July 1, 1959, but only 3 points 
under the 10-year average. From a 
bushel standpoint, he sets the current 
prospect at 3,871,552,000 bu. While 
this is a big step-down from last 
year’s 4,351,000,000 bu., if realized it 
will be more than 600 million bu. 
larger than the 10-year average, and, 
despite the weather handicaps of the 
past 60 days, would still be the second 
largest corn crop in our agricultural 
history. 

As to the oat crop prospect, he set 
it at 1,143,464,000 bu. which figures 
around 70 million more than last 
year’s harvest but, of course, well 
below the 10-year average of 1,306,- 
000,000 bu. In the face of the poor 
start which the oat crop got away 
to at and right after seeding-time, 
Mr. Galvin put the prospective har- 
vested acreage at 27,754,000 or only 
750,000 acres below last year’s. 

Due probably to switches from 
corn to soybeans, the acreage figure 
for the latter as computed by Mr. 
Galvin at 23,881,000 revealed an in- 
crease of almost 1% million acres 
over last year’s. Condition of the 
growing crop at 83% of normal was 
down to the same extent as corn in 
comparison with a year ago—off 7 
percentage points. Condition of the 
growing crop of beans varies great- 
ly over the belt with a relatively low 
figure in the central states but rela- 
tively high in other areas. Mr. Galvin 
has tentatively estimated the soybean 
prospect as of July 1 at 549 million— 
this is 12 million bu. over last year’s 
and 223 million bu. above the 10-year 
average. 

On the bread grains, he made a 
major readjustment on his estimate 
for winter wheat, making it 1,081,- 
000,000 bu.—this is a hike of 61 mil- 
lion bu. over the government estimate 
of a month ago and 157 million bu. 
more than was harvested in 1959. Mr. 
Galvin boosted his estimate on spring 
wheat up to 266,611,000 bu. which is 
14 million bu. more than both he and 
the government said they were antici- 
pating on June 1. All of this would 
seem to presage another terrific flood 
of wheat finding sanctuary in the 
government support program — and 
per se, another big boost in the 
amount of wheat to be eventually 
taken over by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and once more establishing an 
all-time high record carryover of the 
main bread cereal in July, 1961. 
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problems, AFMA will work with other 
agricultural, chemical, feed and food 
groups on both a short and long range 
program that will contribute to the 
common good. 

It has been pointed out that ap- 
proval of the Delaney clause without 
modifications in the color additives 
measure appears to lock the same 
clause into the food additives amend- 
ment. And it is the Food and Drug 
Administration interpretation of this 
clause which has brought the various 
problems in connection with feed 
formulation and use of estrogens and 
arsenicals and, indirectly, other ad- 
ditives. 

Congress failed to consider even 
certain legislative proposals made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. One of these was to 
exempt from the amendment sub- 
stances which do not leave residues 
in the end product. It had been noted 
that this could have removed stil- 


bestrol from the present situation. 
However, there were other proposals, 
too, to which there were some in- 
dustry objections. 

Future Action 

It is expected that for the time 
being, at least, the AFMA and others 
will work primarily on easing prob- 
lems involved in FDA administrative 
requirements. Some hope that some 
of the problems can be eased. 

Also, while no further action on 
the legislative front can be expected 
this year, there will be consideration 
of seeking changes in the new Con- 
gress in 1961. In addition, regardless 
of the party in office, there will be 
a change in administrations next 
year, and some feel it is possible that 
this could result in changes in the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. However, that, of course, is 
not certain. 

For some time it has been felt that 
the situation in connection with or- 
ganic arsenicals could be cleared up 
since it has not been shown that they 
have induced cancer. However, it 
appears that any further indication 
of what might happen in this regard 
will have to await a report from a 
committee named by the HEW secre- 
tary to study this problem. 

In connection with legislation, men- 
tion has been made of the provision 
in the color additive bill for an ad 
hoe committee. If this should be con- 
sidered a beneficial move, some may 
seek legislation which would make a 
similar provision under the food ad- 
ditives amendment. 

At any rate, private firms and lead- 
ers of the AFMA, AHI and others 
are expected to continue determined 
efforts to bring~an improvement in 
the current situation. 

Referring to the action by the con- 
gressional committees and Congress 
itself, AFMA noted that it is “re- 
grettable that logic and_ scientific 
judgment should be so overshadowed 
by fear and emotion.” 

The combined efforts of the USDA, 
farm groups, the chemical and feed 
industries and others were not suf- 
ficient at this time to offset the HEW 
position in opposition to any change 
in the Delaney provision in the color 
additives bill. Congressmen obviously 
were reluctant for the most part to 
bring the question into open discus- 
sion at this time. 


ELEVATORS 
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were an increase from 40 to 44 hours 
in the vacation pay base, and an 
increase of 2¢ in shift differentials. 
In the case of Bartlett & Co., sev- 
eral points of difference were in nego- 
tiation, including an agency shop 
clause, which provides that employees 
who do not belong to the union shall 
pay a service charge equal to union 
dues for representation by the union. 
This clause has been put into some 
contracts since a “right to work” 
law was passed in Kansas and has 
not been tested in the state courts. 


GUARANTEE 
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“Any feed manufacturer who d's- 
tributes a feed that is misbranded or 
adulterated is already subject to pen- 
alties under state and/or federal law. 
These facts in themselves should offer 
ample protection to the dairyman. 

“For the time being at least, we 
would suggest that feed manufactur- 
ers resist giving such guarantees. 
Such guarantees can set a precedent 
that could have serious industry im- 
plications and could also lead to un- 
desirable trade practices as they per- 
tain to selling and merchandising 
methods.” 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
said that the problem is being ex- 
plored further by the association. 

The situation results from the fact 
that milk processors have put pres- 
sure on dairymen in connection with 


"SUPPLY AND DEMAND" 
KEEPS HOG PRICES HIGH 


URBANA, ILL.—“The prospective 
supply and demand situation should 
support a very profitable level of 
prices to hog producers during the 
last half of this year,” says agricul- 
tural economist L. H. Simerl, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

As a target, let’s say that prices 
should equal the average of the three 
years, 1956-1958. In the last half of 
those three years, the average price 
of barrows and gilts at eight leading 
terminal markets in the corn belt 
was a little over $18 a hundred 
pounds.” 

The average price in the three 
Julys was a little over $20; Augusts, 
a little under $20; Septembers, 
$18.35; Octobers, $17.25; Novembers, 
$16.75, and Decembers, $17.65. 

“The monthly distribution of spring 
farrowings suggests that prices may 
average higher in August, or at least 
in early August, than they will in 
duly,” points out Mr. Simer!. 

“The outlook seems to call for feed- 
ing programs for winter pigs that 
will get cheapest, rather than fastest, 
gains. The same applies to late spring 
pigs. Hogs weighing under 200 Ib. 
will be discounted, especially in late 
summer. Most markets will pay top 
prices for hogs with good hams and 
loins and weighing 210 to 230 Ib.” 


the possibility of residues, and some 
dairymen in turn have sought guar- 
antees on feed. There has, of course, 
been a great deal of discussion of 
antibiotic residues resulting from 
mastitis treatments. This does not in- 
volve feed, but the whole residue 
question has been receiving more at- 
tention. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Advance at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures moved higher on 
the Memphis Board of Trade the 
past week. A bullish report on the 
soybean crop brought fair buying in- 
terest in unrestricted soybean oil 
meal. Practically all was centered on 
the immediate market. 

Cash soybean oil meal developed 
into a nearby market, dealers re- 
ported, with immediate production in 
biggest demand. Present trading 
prices are at a good discount under 
froward offering prices for July and 
August. 

Production in the Memphis area re- 
portedly was curtailed, and should 
bring some relief to the overstocked 
position of the cash article. 

A fair amount of interest in buy- 
ing forward soybean oil meal was 
noted. However, most trade sources 
seem to realize, it was said, that 
these are semi-distress prices, and 
are not tradable for forward meal. 

The cottonseed oi] meal market 
was quiet, with demand stable and 
prices firm. Production of cottonseed 
oil meal is very small in this area. 
It will grow even less in the next two 
weeks, according to reports. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed July 5 unchanged, compared 
with June 28; unrestricted soybean 
oil meal 10¢@$1.00 a ton higher, and 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal un- 
changed to 50¢ higher. 


Pet Food Institute 


Schedules Convention 


CHICAGO—The third annual na- 
tional convention of Pet Food Insti- 
tute, association of dog and cat food 
manufacturers, is scheduled for Sept. 
8-9 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

The Pet Food Institute represents 
approximately 85% of cat food, 65% 
of canned dog food, and 85% of the 
dry dog food industries. New institute 
headquarters are at 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. 
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Credit by Banks Off; 
Trade Credit Rises 


ATLANTA—Bank credit for broil- 
er production was reduced further in 
May while trade credit rose in five 
states of the sixth federal reserve dis- 
trict, according to data from selected 
commercial banks and feed manufac- 
turing plants, the research depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta reports. Placements of broil- 
er chicks continued their upswing, it 
was noted. 

New bank loans for broiler pro- 
duction declined sharply from both 
month-earlier and year-earlier levels. 
The index of new loans made for 
broiler production by banks in the 
first half of 1960 was below the level 
in the first half of 1959. Repayments 
also declined in May. Bank credit 
outstanding at the end of the month 
was substantially less than outstand- 
ings a year ago. 

Total trade credit outstanding at 
selected feed manufacturing plants 
reporting their accounts increased 
only slightly from April, 1960, to 
May, 1960. An increase in trade 
credit outstanding to feed or other 
dealers offset a decline in outstand- 
ings direct to producers. Total out- 
standings in May, 1960, were slightly 
less than the total a year earlier. 

Placements of broiler chicks in the 
five states rose further from April, 
1960, to May, also. Placements in 
May, 1960, were sharply above the 
total in May, 1959. 

Prices for broilers in May, 1960, 
averaged 17.2¢ per pound as against 
15.2¢ in May, 1959. In the first half 
of 1960, the average of both prices 
farmers received for broilers and 
their placements of broilers exceeded 
the average of prices and placements 
a year earlier. 


Promotion ‘Announced 
By F. H. Peavey & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — F. P. Heffel- 
finger, Jr., has been named vice presi- 
dent and assistant in charge of ter- 
minal merchandising for F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co., announced F. H. Corrigan, 
vice president of the pioneer Minne- 
apolis grain and milling firm. 

Presently vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Omaha Elevator Co., 
a Peavey affiliate, Mr. Heffelfinger 
will move to the Peavey general office 
in Minneapolis. 

Named to assume his duties at 
Omaha is R. B. McWhite, formerly 
vice president and general manager 
of Occident Terminal, another com- 
pany affiliate. 


Announces Dairy 
Consultant Unit 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Uncle John- 
ny Mills in Houston has announced 
a new dairy consultant department. 
M. J. Luke, formerly with the South 
Texas Producers Assn. has been 
named head of the new department. - 
Assisting Mr. Luke will be Edward 
Adama, an animal husbandry gradu- 
ate of the University of Houston. The 
new consultant department will serve 
dairymen in Texas and Louisiana. 


GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 6) 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Pelleting Roughages, Dr. A. L. Neu- 
mann, animal nutritionist, University 
of Illincis—“Some of the advantages 
of pelleting are obvious, but others 
are not understood,” said Dr. Neu- 
mann. 

Some advantages he listed include: 
Pellets are ideally suited to mechani- 
cal feeding or self-feeding; storage 
space requirements halved; wastage 
of leaves of legume hays reduced; cat- 
tle and sheep cannot sort out the 
more palatable portion of hay or 
mixed ration. 


Other advantages are that hay pel- 
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TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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often been mentioned, a basic change will have to come in the thinking of 
many persons. They say that the continual emphasis on tonnage will have 
to give way to more emphasis on controls and efficiency and analysis 
and earnings. In this connection, one feed man remarked that his tonnage 
had never been higher and his earnings had never been lower; he was con- 
templating some changes in his operations. 


v 


THERE SEEMS TO BE quite a bit of interest among some people in 
future possibilities in fish farming—and the market for fish food for such 
farms. For some feed firms, manufacture of feeds for fish in government and 
other ponds is said to be an increasing business. Some persons predict that 
eventually production of fish for food will become a big business, and a sig- 


nificant market for feed. 


v 


A FEED COMPANY is reported to have under development and testing 
a new laying house which incorporates a high degree of automation and en- 
vironment control. The automation and other features cover such things as 
ventilation, feeding, egg pick-up, controlled lighting, nesting, etc. It is a 
slat floor house and permits a bird density of % sq. ft. per hen. 


v 


v 


A “COW-SITTING” SERVICE is available in Missouri. Dairymen in 
Jefferson County can take some time off and still feel that their cows are 
getting good care. The county agricultural extension service dairy committee 
worked out an arrangement with a qualified man and wife team to perform 
services of relief milkers, according to a report from the University of Mis- 
souri. The owner of cows agrees to pay a fee of $10 per day in summer as 
base pay, plus 20¢ per cow for the first 20 cows and 10¢ per cow for each 
additional cow in the herd receiving attention. Heifers and dry cows which 
are separated from the milking herd are exempt from the charges. In the 
winter, there is an additional amount for extra care. Perhaps some feed 
dealers will be considering setting up custom animal care services. 


lets can more easily and more ac- 
curately be mixed with concentrate 
portion of ration; feed intake in- 
creased by 15 to 35% normally; in- 
creases in rate of gain up to 200% 
have been reported, and up to 35 to 
50% increases common; much less 
feed usually required per unit of 
gain; less concentrate is required in 
a pelleted complete fattening ration; 
cattle can be fattened on mixed-ration 
pellets with less danger of founder. 

There are some disadvantages, too, 
according to Dr. Neumann. Some of 
these include the following: 

Additional processing costs can 
amount to from $6 to $12 a ton, fine- 
grinding of hay or other roughage is 
required, pelleters require a large 
initial investment, moisture level of 
the roughage must be quite low for 
best results, heat generated in pellet- 
ing may reduce the carotene content 
of hay and the rapid passage rate of 
pellets through the gastro-intestinal 
tract of the ruminant may somewhat 
reduce digestibility. 

Progress Report on Cooperative 
Pelleting Studies in Georgia, Dr. J. L. 
Butler, agricultural engineer, Georgia 
experiment station—“Federal funds 
made available for cooperative pellet- 
ing studies are being administered 
through the engineering research divi- 
sion, the plant research division and 
the animal husbandry division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
each of these divisions is working 
both in Beltsville, Md., and in Tifton, 
Ga., on the project,” explained Dr. 
Butler. 

The cooperative studies include 
agronomic problems of grass produc- 
tion, developing of new strains and 
varieties and production and harvest- 
ing methods. 

The engineering work will include 
studies of all phases of pelleting and 
wafering. The influence of the size of 
pellets, density of pellets, additives, 
fineness of grind are a few of the 
areas these scientists will be study- 
ing. Also, all phases of storage prob- 
lems and handling will be studied. 

The feeding value of pellets will be 
dealt with by the animal husbandry 
group. The value of pelleted roughage 
for fattening, the influence of pelleted 
roughage on milk production, their 
influence on growth of cattle and 
their value in the wintering of cattle 
will be studied. In addition, the value 
of pelleted roughage in various grain 
mixtures and the effect of pelleting on 
digestibility will be examined during 


this cooperative study of pelleted 
feeds. 

A building containing 11,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space to provide offices, ma- 
chine shop and laboratories, is being 
put into use at the Coastal Plain ex- 
periment station for the cooperative 
study. 

During the present hay season, it is 
planned to obtain data relating to 
fineness of grinding Coastal Bermuda 
grass hay for power requirements, 
pelleting characteristics, pellet dia- 
meter and die thickness, and pellet 
durability. Other factors in produc- 
tion of pellets made in the ring-die 
type of pellet mill will be studied as 
time permits during the current sea- 
son. 

Glenn O'Dell, assistant dairy hus- 
bandman, Clemson College, Clemson, 
S.C., also reported on the Coastal 
Bermuda pelleting studies. In 1959, 
a full-size commercial plant was in- 
stalled at the Edisto branch station 
for study of dehydrating and pellet- 
ing forages. 

Limited tests to date indicate that 
the processes involved in a dehydrat- 
ing and pelleting operation are 
adaptable only to a stationary type 
plant with the green material being 
transported to the plant. “This is in 
no way an attempt to discount the 
tremendously important work being 
done by manufacturers on field ma- 
chines for wafering,” said Mr. O’Dell. 
“Wafering as opposed to pelleting is 
production of a small, high density 
bale of sun-cured hay. Pelleting of 
forages is the production of a high 
quality, artificially dried product 
usually of much smaller conforma- 
tion.” 

Most of the time spent on the pro- 
ject so far has involved plant design 
and installation of equipment. 

Producing Quality Coastal Bermu- 
da Grass for Pelleting. Dr. Glenn W. 
Burton, principal geneticist, Tifton 
experiment station—The quality of 
Coastal Bermuda is determined pri- 
marily by rate of fertilization and 
cutting frequency. The soil should be 
tested to determine lime and nutrient 
needs. Make the first cutting when 
tips of leaves measure 15 to 18 inches 
above soil and cut as close to the 
ground as possible. Make next four 
cuttings at 25 to 28-day intervals un- 
less severe drouth slows growth of the 


grass. 

Keep on the lookout for army- 
worms. These may be easily controlled 
by applying parathion at the rate of 


¥% lb. per acre in an emulsion spray. 
The parathion should be applied by a 
trained operator because of the haz- 
ard in using this highly toxic ma- 
terial. 

Dehydration of Coastal Bermuda, 
by Milton G. LaPorte, district repre- 
sentative, Arnold Dryer Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—The benefits of dehydra- 
tion of forages are well known, as 
are their value in feeding programs 
of various classes of livestock. 

Tables have been published which 
give a nutrient and vitamin compari- 
son of dehydrated and field-cured al- 
falfa. These tests showed that dehy- 
drated alfalfa is higher in protein fat 
and vitamin A content, but lower in 
fiber. Other possibilities which are 
being investigated are costs of ma- 
chinery and operation, as well as the 
matters of quality control and stor- 
age. 

Pelleting Coastal Bermuda Grass, 
by Roy A. Robinson, eastern sales 
manager, California Pellet Mill Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind.—The success of 
any pelleting operation, whether it be 
Coastal Bermuda or any other ma- 
terial, to produce a constant high 
quality product, is directly propor- 
tional to the uniformity of the con- 
ditioned raw material coming to the 
pellet mill. 

Optimum conditions for any pellet- 
ing operation include uniform and 
proper moisture content, uniform and 
proper granulation, constant flow, 
uniform conditioning, and die with 
characteristics balanced to material 
being pelleted. 

The pelleting of a single ingredient 
material is usually more difficult than 
a material made up of a blend of in- 
gredients, and this has been found to 
be true in case of Coastal Bermuda. 
Where it has been possible to incorpo- 
rate %% fat, 3 to 5% molasses 
(either liquid or dried) or 25 to 50% 
ground grain or concentrates, the op- 
eration and product are greatly im- 
proved. 

Coastal is one of the more difficult 
materials to pellet, both from the 
capacity and quality standpoint, and 
wide variations in results have been 
experienced. Here are some items a 
person should consider before at- 
tempting to pellet Coastal Bermuda 
grass: Consider the moisture control 
aspect, should it be a dehydration or 
sun-curing operation? 

In most operations, some type of 
conditioning is not only desirable, but 
can be considered almost a necessity. 
This conditioning is necessary to sup- 
ply free moisture for lubrication and 
binding. It also helps compensate for 
any variation in the moisture content 
of the raw material. The most desira- 
ble way to do this is to add steam, 
which provides a much more thor- 
ough distribution of moisture. 

Second, consider grinding equip- 
ment. This equipment should be over- 
sized, since a fine grind is helpful to 
the operation. In most cases, it will 
take at least as much power to drive 
the hammermill as it does for the pel- 
let mil]. This, to a great extent, is 
governed by the moisture content of 
the raw material. 

Third, it is wise to consider the 
use of a steam boiler as well as small 
amounts of additives such as fat or 
molasses. While one-half of one per- 
cent of fat may seem an expense, it 
could well be a saving fram the stand- 
point of capacity, product quality and 
die and roller wear. 

“The addition of molasses, grain or 
concentrates could under certain con- 
ditions make an improved feed. It is 
our feeling that anyone who considers 
wisely all of the factors outlined will 
be able to come up with a successful 
and profitable operation,” concluded 
Mr. Robinson. 

Pelleting Coastal Bermuda Grass, 
by J. L. Grahek, industrial division, 
Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.—Experience has shown that qual- 
ity of pellets will vary with fineness 
of grind. The finer the grind, the bet- 
ter the pellet . . . the coarser the 
grind, the poorer the quality of the 
pellet. Grinding grass through a 1/16- 
inch or a 3/32-inch hammermill 


screen is more costly than grinding 
through % or %-inch screen. There- 
fore, the cost per ton of producing 
Coastal Bermuda grass ready for pel- 
leting will be greater for a quality 
pellet than it will be for a lesser qual- 
ity pellet. Finer grinding of the grass 
will give further conditioning ahead 
of pelleting. 

A coarse grind on the grass will 
materially limit the amount of condi- 
tioning that can be done on conven- 
tional pelleting equipment. Better 
quality pellets in the smaller sizes 
can be made from coarse grind than 
can larger size pellets from the same 
grind, but again production rates can 
be very low. 

The protein level of Coastal Bermu- 
da is somewhat lower than that of 
dehydrated alfalfa. Protein is an ex- 
cellent binder and is very helpful in 
making a quality pellet. The higher 
fiber content of Coastal Bermuda 
grass requires considerably more 
pressure to form it into a pellet. 

The pelleting of Coastal Bermuda 
grass is only beginning and more ex- 
perience will teach the art. It will re- 
quire time and experience to develop 
know-how and techniques to make 
pelleting of Coastal Bermuda a fi- 
nancial success. 

Dehydrating and Pelleting Coastal 
Bermuda Grass by Coastal Farms, 
Inc., by F. B. Roebuck, vice president 
—Coastal Farms, Inc., Estill, S.C., 
constructed a pelleting plant for pel- 
leting Coastal Bermuda in 1959, and 
operated it on a 24-hour schedule 
about four months, starting in Aug- 
ust, 1959. Our equipment is similar 
to that used in the alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing business. 

Other production factors include 
grinding by Jacobson Hammermill in- 
to fine meal; storing in two 670-ton 
gas tight Butler tanks; use of local 
labor; owning and renting established 
Coastal Bermuda fields; fertilizing 
fields on basis of soil tests. 

Problems include maintaining prop- 
er fertilizing practices; cutting at the 
right intervals; irrigating where 
needed; maintaining Vitamin A in 
storage; and lengthening the operat- 
ing season. 

Due to high costs of dehydrating, 
grinding and pelleting equipment and 
the power and fuel required to op- 
erate such equipment, it is believed 
that the only product that will pay 
at the present time is a high quality 
meal to be used in chicken and hog 
feeds (this in areas where there is a 
freight advantage over alfalfa meal). 
It is believed that a less expensive 
process will be required before pel- 
lets can be used profitably in cattle 
feeding. 

Mr. Roebuck outlined estimated 
costs for the Coastal Grass program: 

“We are paying $20 per acre per 
year for established sod. Fertilizer 
costs bring this expense to about $100 
per acre for the season’s yield. We 
hope to average 8 tons per acre per 
season—making the forage cost $12.50 
per ton in the field. 

“We estimate that our field produc- 
tion, fuel and power costs will be 
somewhat higher than those of the 
alfalfa industry. Equipment costs, re- 
pairs and depreciation should be com- 
parable. Our labor and marketing 
costs should be comparable. All in all, 
our net return should be comparable 
with returns to midwest alfalfa de- 
hydrators.” 

Coastal Farms, Inc., was formed in 
1959, and has not yet experienced a 
full season of operation. 

Mold Inhibitor Studies on Coastal 
Bermuda Pellets, by Dr. A. M. Hyson, 
chemist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.—Pelleted 
Coastal Bermuda grass absorbs mois- 
ture readily with resultant mold prob- 
lems if stored under warm, humid 
conditions. The molding process may 
reduce its food value and cause feed- 
stuffs containing Coastal Bermuda to 
be unpalatable to poultry and live- 
stock. “Impedex” sodium propionate 
NF mold inhibitor is effective in pre- 
serving Coastal pellets against such 
mold attack for long storage periods 
under summer conditions. 
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that the tapering-off that manifested 
itself so far this week is a natural 
expectation. Prices have shown a 
little inclination to ease off, nothing 
at all substantial but noticeable, 
nevertheless. 

The recent action in the corn mar- 
ket, where prices for old crop futures 
moved up into ground not covered 
since the 20th of last month, and the 
new crop months either, made new 
highs for the season or came within 
small fractions of doing so, was caus- 
ing some comment in feed circles. 
For the week ending July 2, the 
corn-hog ratio showed some recovery 
again at 14.7 versus 14.4 the preced- 
ing weekend, and only 11.9 a year ago. 

Running time among the mixers 
shows but little change. No one seems 
to be running overtime, and neither 
is the work week under the more or 
less standard 40 hours to any extent. 
Shipping directions are holding up 
well. 


South Central 


Formula feed demand is rather dull 
this week and most manufacturers 
do not expect much change one way 
or the other in the over-all level of 
activity for the next several weeks. 

For one thing, above average rain- 
fall and unseasonably cool tempera- 
tures over the area hold pastures in 
a condition not often equaled at this 
time of the year. And from-all re- 
ports, feeders are taking full advan- 
tage of this situation. Then, too, the 
area is right in the midst of a wheat 
harvest that has been delayed by 
that same weather pattern. As usual, 
part of the harvest will be fed right 
on the farm. It adds up to a lessened 
demand for formula feed, at least 
for a time. 

Mill operating time is a little un- 
certain. Indications are that the aver- 
age will fall below 32 hours this week. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of feeds have generally been 
depressed during the week as a re- 
sult of severe storms which flooded 
thousands of acres of Ohio Valley 
farmlands. 

Feed manufacturers report a con- 
tinuing steady demand for poultry 
feeds, but sales of turkey feeds are 
below expectations, and there is only 
a minimum demand for sheep, hog 
and cattle feeds. 

With farmers busy repairing their 
buildings damaged by the storms, 
most normal activities have been in- 
terrupted, including deliveries of cat- 
tle, poultry and eggs to area stock- 
yards and wholesale markets, result- 
ing in a short supply this week of 
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acinic changed. Whole feeding grains were 
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a fair-to-good pace throughout Ore- | and milo showing strength while oats ind. 
gon, Washington and Idaho, with | and barley eased off slightly. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


HONEGGERS & Co., Feep & Farm Division, Fairsury, ILL. 
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